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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

FOR    THE    SESSION    1878-79. 


During  the  past  Session  (the  46th  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society),  which  conimcneod  with  the  ANIs^IIAL  MEETIXG  on 
October  16th,  1878,  there  has  been  a  eontimiance  of  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  Society  to  which  the  Committee  alluded  in  their  last 
year's  Eeport.  Seventeen  Ordinary  Members  have  been  elected 
during  the  year,  and  the  number  now  on  the  books,  after  writing 
off  the  names  of  those  Members  Avho  have  died  and  resigned 
is  214. 

Eight  Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  held  at  which  the  average 
attendance  has  been  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  previous  years, 
and  the  following  Papers  have  been  read,  namely  : — 

"  On    the    true    relation  in  which  Imports   and  Exports  should 

stand  to  each  other  in  the  Trade  of  a  prosperous  country." 

By  Mr.  Stephejj^  Botjkxe,  F.S.S. 
"  The  Depression  of  Trade."     By  Mr.  Elijah  Helm. 
"The  next  step  in  Primary  Education."     By  Dr.  John  Watts. 
"The  cost  of  administering  the  English    Poor  Law."      By  Mr. 

Geoege  Rooke. 
"  Some    considerations   affecting   the    Belations    of    Capital    and 

Labour."     By  Mr.  Geoege  H.  Poaa^xall. 


"  The  Silver  Question."     By  Mr.  Edwaed  Langley. 

"  The  Economical  Aspects  of  the  Land  Question  in  England."     By 

Mr.  "VVuliam  Stjhmeks,  M.A. 
"  Statistical   Notes   on   the    Sunday   Opening   of    Libraries    and 

Museums."     By  Mr.  William  E.  A.  Axon,  M.E.S.L. 

Yaluable  presentations  have  been  made  to  the  Library  by  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  (per  Signer  Louis  Bodio) ;  the 
Royal  University  of  Norway;  Professor  Jevons,  and  various  other 
donors  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  list  appended  to  this 
Report,  and  to  whom  the  Committee  desire  to  tender  their  hearty 
thanks. 

The  Committee  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  Council  of  the 
London  Statistical  Society  who  have  made  a  grant  to  this  Library 
of  eighty -four  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  set  in  your  Library. 

They  have  further  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton, 
Chief  Librarian  of  the  Manchester  Free  Libraries,  who  has  pre- 
pared a  Catalogue  of  the  Society's  Library,  which  now  forms  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  Reference  Library  in  the  Old  Town  Hall. 
This  Catalogue  has  been  printed,  and  copies  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretaries. 

"With  the  's'iew  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  Society's 
Library,  a  sum  of  £20  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  for  the  purchase  of  standard  Statistical  works.  A  por- 
tion of  this  has  already  been  expended,  and  the  Committee  hope 
that  in  future  years  it  will  be  practicable  to  make  further  grants 
for  this  purpose. 

From  the  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  balance  now  in  hand  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
last  year. 
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The  Revival  of  Trade. 

By    Elijah    Helm,    President. 

[Read  November  12th,  1879.] 


TnERE  is  probably  no  single  question  which  is  just  now  exciting- 
such  deep  and  widespread  interest  as  that  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  trade.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  scarcely  have 
chosen,  for  the  topic  of  this  address,  a  subject  which  engao'ed  the 
attention  of  this  Society  only  eleven  months  ago.  At  that  time 
the  minds  of  business  men  were  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  gloom 
and  discouragement  A  considerable  number  of  heavy  fiiilures 
had  taken  place,  beginning  with  that  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
on  the  1st  of  October;  wages  and  prices  w^ere  falling,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  anything  in  the  immediate  prospect  upon 
which  the  hope  of  better  times  might  be  founded.  Since  then,  the 
country  has  experienced  one  of  the  worst  wheat  harvests  on 
record,  and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  crops  have  proved  seriously  deficient.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  adverse  conditions,  there  are,  on  many  hands,  undoubted 
signs  of  a  revival  of  trade — a  revival  which,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
has  been  singularly  rapid  and  unfaltering.  The  forces  tending 
towards  a  renewal  of  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  have, 
in  short,  shown  so  much  strength  and  vitality  that  their  presence 
in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements  is  a  novelty,  challenginj^^ 
investigation  with  regard  more  especially  to  their  origin  and  pro- 
bable endurance. 
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But  before  we  can  enter,  with  fair  prospect  of  success,  upon  this 
inquiry,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  causes  and  the  main  features  of 
the  previous  depression.  That  depression  may  fairly  be  described 
as  world-wide.  Beginning  in  1873  with  the  commercial  crisis  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  it  gradually  extended,  leading  to 
a  contraction  of  credit  and  of  prices,  everywhere.  In  this  country 
the  movement  became  accentuated  in  1875  and  1878,  which  may 
be  fairly  described  as  years  of  commercial  crisis.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  a  collapse  of  credit  might  have  been  expected  in 
1877,  but  it  now  seems  clear  that  the  crisis  of  the  present  decade 
has  come  in  two  instalments,  just  as  did  that  of  1836 — 39.  The 
breakdown  of  1875  was  premature  and  ineffectual,  whilst  that  of 
1878  has  completed  the  work  of  rectification.  Thus,  there  has 
been  going  on  since  1873,  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another  a 
curative  process,  which  usually  recurs  about  every  ten  years  in 
this  country,  and  with  which  the  students  of  commercial  history 
are  perfectly  familiar.  In  the  present  instance,  the  inflation  which 
preceded  it,  culminated  in  1872,  and  the  fact  that  the  American 
and  Continental  crises  occurred  so  early  as  in  1873,  leads  us  to 
expect  that  the  return  to  a  state  of  prosperity  would  begin  there. 
dn  the  Continent,  however,  few  indications  of  such  a  change  have 
appeared,  but  in  the  United  States  a  renewal  of  commercial 
activity  has  occuri-ed,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
events  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  seen,  but  which  seems 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  reviving  to  a  very  large  extent  the  trade 
of  the  whole  world. 

There  is  one  feature  which  is  observable  in  aD  seasons  of 
commercial  depression,  and  which  is  especially  marked  in  the 
recent  one  now  under  consideration.  The  decline  of  prosperity 
is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  marked  disproportion  in 
the  relative  productiveness  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry.  The  latter  is  unduly  pushed  forward,  whilst  the 
former  is  either  neglected  or  suffers  from  bad  seasons.  During 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  food  harvests  upon  which  the  vast 
populations  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  are  fed,  have  proved 
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seriously  deficient.  And  the  same  cause  which  has  brought  about 
this  deficiency — lack  of  moisture — has  much  reduced  the  supply  of 
some  other  Eastern  products  which,  either  as  food  or  as  raw  materials 
of  manufacture,  are  exchanged  for  the  perfected  manufactures  of 
the  colder  climates,  and  especially  of  this  country.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  yield  of  the  soil  at  home  has  fallen  off.  Since  1874 
only  one  good  year  has  been  experienced — that  of  1878.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  too,  agricultural  industry  has  suffered  severely, 
and  in  some  portions  of  Brazil,  actual  famine  has  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  two  years.  In  short,  we  may  fairly 
say  that  since  1874  the  earth  has  not  yielded  its  fruits  in  any- 
thing like  their  usual  abundance.  Now,  a  very  little  reflection 
will  be  enough  to  show  that,  in  the  main,  commerce  is  occupied 
with  an  exchange  of  agricultural  for  manufactured  produce.  It 
is  consequently  clear  that  any  serious  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
one  of  them  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
producing  it,  but  also  to  those  whose  produce  is  exchanged  for  it. 
A  scarcity  of  manufactures  never  occurs  except  as  the  result  of 
agricultm-al  prosperity,  and  consequent  increase  of  demand,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cotton  famine,  of  a  rare  accident  in  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material.  Manufacturing  operations  are  free  from 
those  seasonal  vicissitudes  which  so  often  cut  down,  in  the  most 
sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  the  yield  of  agricultural  industry. 
Then,  again,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  invention  is  not 
only  more  common  in  manufactures  than  in  agriculture  ;  it  is 
also  more  successful  in  increasing  the  amount  produced.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  period  of  commercial  depression  is  invariably  marked 
by  the  phenomenon  which  is  known  as  over-production  of 
manufactures.  But  the  leading  cause  of  the  depression  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce.  In  seeking, 
therefore,  to  arrive  at  some  definite  estimate  of  the  genuineness 
and  stability  of  the  present  revival  of  trade,  it  is,  above  all 
things,  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  balance  has  been  re- 
stored between  the  productions  of  these  two  great  divisions  of 
the  wealth  of  the  world. 
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I  am  not  now  about  to  enter  into  a  mathematical  calculation 
of  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce  during  the  current  year  in 
comparison  with  that  of  former  ones.  The  materials  necessary  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  result  do  not  exist,  and  even  an  approximate 
estimate  affords  scope  enough  for  a  separate  paper.  It  is,  however, 
quite  certain  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  throughout  the  world 
will  this  year  prove  larger  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past, 
notwithstanding  the  great  deficiency  in  the  principal  harvests  in 
Europe.  This  result  must  not  be  ascribed  entirely  to  better 
seasons  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  partly  due  to  a 
transference  of  labour  from  manufacturing  to  agricultural  industry. 
The  depression  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
portions  of  the  United  States  which  began  in  1873,  has  forced 
large  numbers  of  the  population  to  enter  for  the  first  time  upon 
agricultural  pursuits.  Extensive  tracts  of  rich  soil,  which  were 
previously  useless,  have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  food. 
So  profitable  has  the  operation  of  breaking  up  new  lands  become 
that  the  flow  of  population — especially  to  the  North-Western 
States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Nebraska — still  continues 
unabated.  A  similar  movement  into  the  Canadian  province  of 
Manitoba,  is  obsei'vable,  induced  by  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
land  bordering  upon  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Referring  to 
this  movement  nearly  a  year  ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  this 
Society,  I  observed,  "  In  the  United  States,  vast  areas  of  new  lands 
have  this  year  come  into  cultivation,  and  the  tide  of  settlers  is  still 
flowing  westward.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  labour,  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  East,  is  driving  artisans  and  others  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  from  other  sources 
the  agricultural  population  is  being  largely  reinforced.  Across 
the  Atlantic,  then,  the  prospect  of  greatly  increased  siipplies  of  raw 
produce  is  reassuring."  It  is  to  these  abundant  and  opportune 
supplies,  wliich  were  even  then  foreshadowed,  that  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  revival  of  trade  which  is  now  being  witnessed. 

But,  although  the  exuberance  of  the  American  supply  of 
agricultural  produce  is  the  chief  ground  of  the  improvement,  the 
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immediate  occasion  of  its  sudden  and  rapid  development  is  the 
deficient  harvests  in  Europe.  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  calamity  which  has  so  largely  lessened  the  wealth 
of  the  agricultural  classes  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  could  be  a 
source  of  prosperity  to  the  world.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  it  has  done  much  to  quicken  the  streams  of  trade,  and  to  set 
in  motion  forces  which  had  previously  been  accumulating,  and 
which  needed  but  to  be  called  into  action  in  order  to  bring  back 
activity  into  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  enormous  and 
hitherto  unequalled  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is 
this  year  coming  across"the  Atlantic,  in  quantities  never  before 
heard  of,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  void  created  by  our  bad  harvests 
at  home  and  on  the  Continent.  And,  of  course,  all  this  wealth  is 
not  being  sent  to  us  gratuitously.  Fortunately,  Europe  is  rich  in 
accumulations  of  manufactures,  and  in  the  power  of  pi'oducing 
cheaply  and  rapidly  additional  supplies,  thanks  to  the  fall  in  prices 
and  wages,  which  the  bad  trade  of  the  past  few  years  has  brought 
about.  It  is  mainly  by  this  means  that  the  United  States  are  being 
paid  for  the  additional  supplies  which  are  coming  hither.  The  de- 
mand has,  hitherto,  fallen  principally  upon  the  mai'kets  for  raw  iron, 
and  iron  and  steel  rails  ;  but  it  is  gradually  extending  to  other  de- 
partments, and  it  is  now  probable,  and  indeed  all  but  certain  that  our 
export  trade  with  America  is,  after  sis  years'  interruption,  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  activity.  Whether  or  not  it  will  reach  the  high- 
water  mark  recoi-ded  in  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  for  1872 
is,  no  doubt,  a  question  about  which  it  is  wise  not  to  speak 
confidently.  The  Americans  have  learnt  much  in  manufacturing 
industry  within  the  past  seven  years,  and  what  is  more  important, 
their  economical  condition  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  fall 
in  prices,  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  return  to  specie 
payments,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  Then, 
too,  the  present  excessively  high  scale  of  the  import  duties  must, 
so  long  as  it  is  maintained,  do  much  to  check  our  export  trade  to 
the  United  States ;  although,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  is  a  feature  which  is  much  less  hurtful  to  our  interests  as  a 
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manufacturing  nation  tlian  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  Since 
1872  the  course  of  events  in  the  States  has  tended  in  favour  of 
economy  and  cheap  px-oduction.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
tendency  the  Americans  have  hoped  to  become  important  com- 
petitors of  the  European  nations  in  the  export  of  manufactures  to 
neutral  markets.  In  this  aspiration  they  have  been  encouraged  by 
a  considerable  amount  of  success.  In  the  cotton  manufacture  wages 
were  and  are  still  lower  than  they  are  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  are  longer.  And  in  every  industry  the  cost  of 
production  was  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  low  point.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  a  very  rapid  development  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years  of  the  exports  of  manufactures  to  markets  where 
previously  American  goods  were  never  before  known.  It  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  thus  won  may 
be  retained,  but  much  of  it  is  likely  to  be  lost — as  the  result  of 
tlie  renewed  activity  in  the  home  trade  of  the  United  States. 
The  old  days  of  prosperity  are  returning,  and  wealth  is  once  more 
becoming  easy  of  attainment.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  old 
days  of  prodigal  expenditure  will  also  return,  or  that  the  cost  of 
production  will  rise  when  the  motives  for  economy  have  been 
removed  ?  Already  the  prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  commodities 
have  risen  rapidly,  and  labour  and  real  estate  are  now  beginning  to 
advance.  The  result  of  this  great  movement  must  be  to  stimulate 
imports  and  to  lessen  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  revival  of  trade  across  the 
Atlantic  is  due  alone  to  the  extraordinary  demand  from  Europe  for 
American  food.  The  movement  has  been  steadily  progressing 
during  the  past  two  years,  aud  it  received  a  powerful  impulse 
from  the  return  to  specie  payments  on  the  1st  of  January  last. 
That  event  acted  in  two  ways.  It  gave  confidence  to  business 
men,  because  it  established  the  currency  upon  a  stable  foundation, 
aud  it  added  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  circulation  by  con- 
verting the  stores  of  gold,  wliich  wore  previously  but  a  commodity — 
except  fur  the  purpusc  of  piiyiug  import  duties — into  money.     To 
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this  there  have  siuce  been  added  about  £12,000,000  of  gold 
imported  from  Europe  in  payment  for  produce,  as  well  as  about 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  of  legal  tender  silver  coin,  and  the 
produce  of  the  American  gold  mines.  It  is  to  these  changes  in 
and  additions  to  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  United  States 
that  we  must  mainly  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  present 
speculative  movement,  and  of  the  rapid  bounds  by  which  the 
prices  of  commodities,  of  shares,  and  of  other  kinds  of  property, 
are  advancing. 

I  have  referred  to  the  effect  of  this  upward  movement  in 
stimulating  the  import  of  European  manvifactures  into  America. 
But  it  is  also  greatly  increasing  the  import  of  tropical  produce. 
I  find,  for  example,  that  the  shipments  of  tea  from  China  to  the 
United  States,  from  June  1st  to  September  8th  of  the  present 
year,  were  30,94:6,0521b.  against  only  19,066,7561b.  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  51  per  cent.  Of  silk,  the  shipments  were  3,045  bales 
against  2,241  in  1878,  showing  an  increase  equal  to  neai'ly  36  per 
cent.  In  the  same  manner  Brazilian  coffee,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  colonial  produce,  are  being  attracted  to  the  States  in  greatly 
augmented  quantity,  owing  to  the  advance  of  prices  there  and  the 
increase  of  consumption  which  is  accompanying  the  return  of 
prosperity.  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  enlarged 
demand  for  tropical  produce  upon  our  own  trade  with  the 
countries  which  supply  it  1  Clearly,  it  must  be  to  augment  the 
demand  for  om*  manufactures.  It  is  quite  true  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Americans  pay  for  their  imports  of  tea  by  direct  ship- 
ments of  cotton  goods,  and  the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the 
United  States  trade  with  the  South  American  countries.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  these  debts  are  discharged  indirectly  by  means  of 
English  manufactures,  and  we  again  are  repaid  by  our  imports  of 
cotton  and  food  from  the  United  States.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  excessively  high  tariff  of  the  latter  tends  to  exclude  their 
manufactures  from  foreign  countries.  It  raises  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion all  round,  and  whilst  securing  the  home  market  to  American 
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producers,  it  compels  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  effect, 
to  resort  to  iis  for  manufactured  goods  wherewith  to  pay  for  their 
own  imports  of  produce  from  neutral  countries. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  form  a  definite  notion  of  the 
extent  of  the  revived  demand  from  the  United  States  for  British 
iron  and  steel  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the 
exports  thither  of  each  of  the  principal  kinds  during  each  year 
since  1871,  as  well  as  during  last  month,  and  the  ten  months 
already  completed  of  the  present  year  : — 

Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States. 


1S71  

1872 

1573 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879  (ten  months) 
October,  1879... 


Pig 

Railroad 

Bar  and 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Rod  Iron. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

188,113 

511,059 

64,301 

193,957 

472,760 

64,995 

102,624 

186,300 

22,676 

43,568 

91,491 

4,729 

4'9,868 

17,789 

3,264 

41,640 

374 

2,572 

35,953 

2,525 

5,879 

32,671 

922 

4,698 

164,134 

28,575 

5,532 

87,491 

6,468 

2,242 

Sheets  &  Unwrght. 
Plates.       Steel. 


Tons. 
41,498 
31,448 
18,272 

8,381 
11,023 

6,890 

5,029 
840 

3,935 
893 


Tons. 

21,157 

24,051 

19,339 

13,562 

10,681 

7,480 

6,263 

4,901 

4,981 

721 


Tinned 

Plates. 


Tons. 

86,929 

87,360 

85,527 

91,407 

95,995 

94,233 

106,593 

108,124 

124,254 

14,345 


TotaL 


Tons. 
913,057 
874,571 
434,733 
256,138 
188,620 
153,189 
162,242 
152,156 
331,411 
112,160 


Tlie  enormous  increase  exhibited  in  these  figures  is  significant. 
It  shows  how  extensive  the  demand  for  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  permanent  works  has  become  in  America.  The 
suddenness  of  the  revival  in  the  export  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
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the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States  have  at  last  risen 
to  a  point  at  which  the  tariff  is  no  longer  prohibitory.  No  better 
proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  complete  retnrn  of  confidence  amongst 
capitalists  across  the  Atlantic  than  the  activity  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  Seasons  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  are  always  marked  by  a  special  aversion  to  make  new 
investments  of  the  more  permanent  kiud,  such  as  those  in  railways, 
ships,  buildings,  or  machinery.  It  is  in  these  forms  that  the  largest 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel  takes  place,  and  the  present  demand 
is  mainly  caused  by  the  requirements  of  the  new  railways  which 
are  being  constructed,  and  for  tlie  repair  and  renewal  of  old  lines 
which  have  been  neglected  from  motives  of  economy  during  the 
recent  years  of  depression.  The  emigration  of  settlers  towards  the 
West  and  North  West  is  still  going  on,  and  will  be  largely 
stimulated  by  the  agricultural  depression  in  Western  Europe, 
and  the  ready  sale  at  profitable  prices  which  the  American 
fai-mers  have  found  for  their  produce  this  year.  And,  of  course, 
the  continuance  of  this  movement  implies  a  further  extension  of 
railways,  and  a  continued  large  demand  for  iron  and  steel.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  this  demand  will,  to  a  large  extent,  reach  our 
shores,  but  it  is  obvioiisly  impossible  to  estimate,  except  in  the 
roughest  manner,  the  amount  which  will  be  required  from  us. 
The  total  exports  of  the  six  descriptions  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  viz..  913,057  tons,  reached  their  highest  point  during  the 
year  1871.  In  1872  they  fell  to  874,571  tons,  and  in  1876 
the  lowest  figures  were  recorded,  viz.,  149,189  tons.  The  exports 
during  last  month  were  112,160  tons,  and  if  that  rate  should  be 
continued  during  the  next  twelve  months  the  total  amount  would 
be  1,345,920  tons,  or  432,863  tons  in  excess  of  the  shipments 
during  1871.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  high  rate  can  be 
maintained,  but  competent  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
United  States  will  take  from  us  during  next  year  not  very  much 
less  iron  and  steel  than  they  did  in  1872.  Last  year  our  exports 
thither  were  152,156  tons,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  we  are  about 
to  return  to  anything  like  the  figures  for  1872,  the  condition  of 
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the  iron  districts  of  this  country  will  be  a  rapidly  improving  one 
during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Turning  now  to  the  East,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
more  cheering  prospect  than  any  that  has  been  seen  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  for  at  least  four  years.  The  harvests  already 
reaped,  or  to  be  reaped  during  the  next  two  months,  are,  on  the 
whole,  abundant.  The  famines,  from  which  no  year  has  been 
entirely  free  since  1874,  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  now  the 
assurance  of  a  full  supply  of  food  products,  and  of  most  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  raw  material  for  manufactures.  It  is,  of  com'se, 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  prices  of  food  should  decline  to  a  low 
point  as  the  result  of  a  single  good  harvest,  and  another  year  of 
ample  crops  may  be  required  before  our  trade  with  the  markets  of 
India  and  China  is  restored  to  a  thoroughly  profitable  condition. 
It  is,  however,  difiicult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  good 
or  bad  season  in  the  densely-populated  regions  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia.  The  investigations  of  Professor  Jevons  go  far 
towards  showing  that  the  periodical  commercial  crises  which  have 
occurred  in  this  country  have  been  lax'gely  dependent  upon 
recurring  deficiencies  in  the  yield  of  the  soil  of  the  East,  and 
the  consequent  disorganisation  of  our  trade  with  that  quarter 
of  the  world. 

But  although  the  return  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  the  East 
and  West  has  thus  done  much  to  restore  the  balance  which  is 
needed  for  an  active  international  trade,  the  deficient  harvests  of 
the  present  year  in  Europe  cannot  fail  to  retard  very  considerably 
the  full  return  to  general  prosperity.  Excepting  in  Russia,  the 
wheat  harvest  in  every  important  Continental  State  is  under  the 
average.  In  France,  the  wine  crop  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  botli 
there  and  in  Germany  the  yield  of  beetroot  sugar  is  miserably 
small.  At  home,  the  deficiency  has  occurred  chiefly  in  the  crops 
of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  roots.  Fortunately,  the  knowledge  that 
the  growth  of  wheat  was  largely  extending  in  the  Western  United 
States  led  to  the  sowing  of  a  i-educed  area  with  wheat  last  season, 
only  3,0/56,000  acres  having  been  under  that  kind  of  crop  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  against  3,382,000  acres  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  the  yield  is  the  smallest  since  1860 — viz.,  18  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  1878  it  was  30  bushels,  and  Mr.  Caird's  estimate  of  an 
average  harvest  is  28  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  home  harvest,  and  of 
the  fact  that  since  1874  only  one  really  good  season  has  been  ex- 
perienced, it  is  not  a  little  remai-kable  to  find  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  increase  of  pauperism  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  England. 
The  latest  return  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  that 
for  the  last  week  of  September.  I  there  find  that  the  increase 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  farming  districts,  when 
compai-ed  with  those  of  the  corresponding  week  of  previous  year, 
is  in  no  case  large,  and  in  some  there  is  an  actual  decrease.  The 
following  table  shows  the  particulars  for  each  district : — 


Increase 

Decrease 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Purely  Agricultural  Districts. 

South  Eastern  : — 

Part  of  Surrey,  part  of  Sussex,  Southampton, 
and  Berks 

•4 

South  Mhjland  :— 

Hertford,   Buckingham,    Oxford,  Northamp- 
ton, Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Cambridge 

•1 

Eastern  : — 

Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk    

1-9 

South  Western  : — 

Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somer- 
set   

•6 

Partly  Manufacturinrf  Districts. 

West  Midland  : — 

Warwick,   Worcester,    Stafford,     Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Salop    

97 
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Increase 

Decrease 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Partly  Manufacturing  Districts. 

. 

North  Midland  : — 

Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby    

2-S 

North  Western  : — 

Lancaster  and  Chester             

31-8 
117 

York 

Northern  : — 

Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 

15-5 

Welsh  : — 

Monmouth,  South  Wales,  and  North  Wales... 

5-1 

Metropolis  

4-0 

It  seems  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  agricultm-al  distress,  of 
which  so  much  is  just  now  heard,  has  not  yet  reached  the  labouring 
classes.  The  losses  have  fallen  upon  the  landowners  and  farmers, 
and  although  their  influence  upon  the  general  home  trade  of  the 
country  must  be  considerable,  it  cannot  be  anything  like  so  great 
as  it  would  have  been  if  the  distress  had  existed  amongst  a  more 
numerous  or  a  less  wealthy  class.  And  certainly  the  effect  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  landed  interests  is  in  this  respect  of  much  less 
consequence  than  the  renewal  of  activity  in  the  manufacturing 
industries. 

The  speculative  movement  which  has  accompanied  the  present 
revival  of  trade  is  remarkable.  On  former  occasions  tlie  recovery 
of  confidence  has  generally  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  impelled  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  rapid  return  to 
activity  which  we  now  see.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first 
place,  that  although  the  recovery  is  sudden  in  this  country,  it  has 
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been  very  deliberate  in  the  United  States,  and  the  materials  for  a 
complete  restoration  of  confidence  have  there  been  for  a  long  time 
past  accumulating.  This  year,  however,  they  have  been  brought 
into  action,  first  by  the  return  to  specie  payments  on  the  1st  of 
January  last,  and  secondly  by  the  large  influx  of  gold  from  Europe 
during  the  present  summer  and  autvimn.  It  is  quite  true,  indeed, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  previously  existing  greenback 
currency  at  par  is  a  proof  that  there  was  no  redundancy.  If 
the  legislature  of  this  country  were,  next  session,  to  authorise 
the  Bank  of  England  to  increase  its  unreserved  issue  by  a  further 
£15,000,000  sterling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English 
£5  note  would  circulate  for  precisely  the  same  amount  that  it 
does  now.  There  would  be  no  depreciation.  But  the  effect  of 
such  a  measure  upon  prices  would  be  one  of  inflation.  The 
retention  of  the  greenback  currency,  when  gold  was  once  more 
brought  into  play  as  lawful  money  in  the  United  States  has  had 
exactly  the  same  effect.  And  when  we  remember  that  from  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  from  other  European 
sources  large  amounts  of  gold,  previously  lying  useless,  have  been 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  within  the  past  few  months,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  speculative  movement  in  the  United  States 
has  spread  to  almost  every  kind  of  market.  The  prices  of  produce, 
of  stocks,  and  of  manufactures  have  risen  enormously,  aud  are  still 
rising,  and  at  last  the  value  of  real  property  is  also  moving 
upwards.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that  the  speculative  spirit  has 
spread  to  this  country.  Money  is  at  preseat  plentiful,  and  confidence 
is  reviving.  It  is  not,  however,  a  good  sign  that  prices  in  the 
markets  for  raw  produce  are  advancing  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
those  for  manufactures.  Where  there  is  real  scarcity,  and  no 
prospect  of  an  early  increase  of  supply,  such  movements  may 
prove  lasting;  but  there  is  certainly  much  to  justify  the  fear 
expressed  by  the  more  cautious,  that  the  speculation  in  the 
share  markets  and  those  for  raw  produce  is  going  too  f;ist. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  present 
revival  of  trade  will   be  much  more  rapid  than  that  which   has 
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succeeded  former  commercial  crises,  but  it  is  equally  to  be 
expected  that  in  those  directions  in  which  it  has  proceeded  most 
rapidly  some  check  will  be  experienced.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  improved  course  tipon  which 
trade  and  industry  have  now  entered  is  likely  to  last,  and  to  be 
mai'ked  by  steady  advancement  for  some  years  to  come.  No 
doubt  much  must  depend  upon  such  contingencies  as  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  upon  future  good  harvests.  If  these  be 
granted  to  us,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  present  prospect 
to  hinder  the  return  of  material  prosperity  to  all  the  industries  of 
the  country. 
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That  the  subject  on  which  this  society  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
invite  a  paper  may  be  understood  at  the  outset,  I  must  make  a  few 
preliminary  observations  before  entering  on  our  two  special 
branches  of  consideration,  the  economic  and  the  practical  aspects 
of  National  Insurance. 

The  whole  matter  results  from  a  study  of  the  exceptional 
national  improvidence  of  England,  the  first  step  towards  remedying 
which  is  to  be  clear  about  its  cause. 

This  lies,  indeed,  in  two  things — Firstly,  in  the  impossibility, 
at  the  present  time,  for  any  poor  man  to  render  absolutely  secui'e 
the  provision  he  attempts  to  make  against  destitution  in  sickness 
and  old  age.  Secondly,  in  the  discouragement  this  fact  exercises 
on  persons  who  might  otherwise  make  some  effort  at  providence. 

These  are  factors,  indeed,  in  our  national  improvidence,  but 
not  main  factors,  for  the  difficulties  exist  in  other  nations  where 
improvidence  is  nevertheless  the  exception,  instead  of  the  rule,  as 
with  ourselves.  There  must  be  something  else  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  explain  our  improvidence,  and  that  is  to  be  found,  not 
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indeed  in  the  purpose,  but  iu  the  present  operation  of  our  Poor- 
Law,  which  confers  a  legal  right  to  relief  on  any  individual  who 
pleads  destitution  as  a  claim  to  public  aid. 

For  the  effect  of  a  law  establishing  such  claim  is  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  higher  and  older  law,  founded  in  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  of  such  universal  application  as  to  have  passed 
into  a  maxim,  "  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  Nature."  The 
British  Poor-Law  has  tried  to  contravene  this  law  with  the  result 
which  must  ultimately  follow  every  contravention  of  natural  law, 
and  our  deplorable  pauperism  is  the  logical  result  of  that  almost 
prescriptive  error.  Our  system  says  to  the  wasteful — "  Self- 
preservation  is  no  law  for  you,  though  it  may  be  for  others,  and 
though  it  must  be  for  some,  or  we  all  should  perish.  You, 
however,  who  prefer  improvidence,  shall,  in  the  exercise  of  British 
liberty,  be  preserved  by  other  men  who,  fulfilling  the  law  of 
Nature,  and  preserving  themselves,  shall,  in  addition,  be  made  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  England  and  preserve  you."  I  fear  no  logical 
contradiction  in  pointing  to  this  as  the  true  cause  of  our  excep- 
tional national  improvidence,  of  that  appalling,  life-long,  hopeless 
spirit  of  beggarliness  which  is  our  country's  cm-se. 

This  is  a  strong  expression,  and  a  painful  one ;  but  it  is  better 
for  us  to  look  upon  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter.  The  hiding  of 
a  wound  from  the  surgeon's  eye  is  not  the  first  step  towards  its 
cure. 

But,  though  I  point  this  out,  I  do  not  suggest  the  abolition  of 
the  Poor-Law,  nor  refuse  to  any  man  the  right  to  relief  in  destitu- 
tion which  centuries  of  legislation  have  conferred.  I  would  eftect 
my  object,  not  by  depriving  men  of  aid  in  destitution,  but  by 
raising  them  above  the  destitution  which  constitutes  the  claim  to 
aid ;  instead  of  ignoring  the  claim  I  would  abolish  the  claimants, 
and  cut  off  pauperism  instead  of  refusing  poor  rates.  Thus  only 
do  I  propose  dealing  with  the  Poor-Law,  and  by  no  destructive 
method.  It  is  surely  a  different  thing  to  let  a  man  die  of  old  age 
than  to  cut  his  throat. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down  a 
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principle,  and  propose  a  plan  of  National  Comp\ilsory  Insurance, 
vrhich  may  be  thus  summarised — 

Every  man  ought  to  provide  for  himself.  A  vast  majority 
neglect  this  duty.  Young  men,  while  single,  and  earning  good 
wages,  can  make  their  own  provision  with  ease.  It  is  more  just 
that  the  law  should  compel  them  to  do  this  for  themselves  than 
compel  others,  as  at  present,  to  do  it  for  them. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  all — rich  and  poor  alike — should  be 
compelled,  by  the  time  they  reach  manhood,  to  complete  a  pro- 
vision sufficient  to  insure  them,  in  a  national  fund,  against 
destitution  in  sickness  or  old  age — namely,  a  payment  of  8s.  per 
week  in  sickness  and  4s.  per  week  pension,  to  begin  at  70  years  of 
age. 

The  contributions  of  the  rich — who,  unless  wage-earners,  would 
not  draw  from  the  sick  fund — aiding  those  of  the  poor,  would 
bring  down  the  cost  of  such  provision  to  an  amount  probably  not 
exceeding  £10.  The  fund  would  be  collected  in  advance  and 
distributed  throvigh  eveiy  post-office,  the  law  requiring  employers 
of  all  labour  to  deduct  and  pay  in  a  fixed  proportion  of  their 
young  people's  earaings  till  the  completion  of  the  insurance  ;  the 
fund  being  seciu'ed  from  failure  by  the  requisite  sum,  according  to 
annual  valuation,  being  always  paid  in  advance  by  all  persons ; 
and  the  members  being  secured  from  loss  of  their  provision  by  a 
national  guarantee.  The  machinery  of  the  poor-law  might  remain — 
as  it  must  in  any  case — till  the  scheme  had  gradually  included  the 
whole  population,  while,  if  all  were  provided  against  want  in  sick- 
ness and  old  age,  a  vast  amount  of  pauperism  would  vanish,  and 
with  it  the  necessity  for  raising  the  main  part  of  our  poor  rate. 

So  that,  while  the  rich  would  save  a  great  part  of  the  present 
enormous  impost,  the  really  thrifty  working  men  would  secure 
their  independence  infinitely  more  safely  and  greatly  more  cheaply 
than  at  present,  while  the  naturally  thriftless — who,  in  the  present 
course  of  things,  must  become  paupers,  would,  in  the  outset  of  life, 
have  made  their  own  absolute  provision,  which  would  make  them 
entirely  independent  of  rate  relief  in  sickness  or  old  age. 
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Such  is — in  the  baldest  outhne — the  scheme  which  I  propose. 
It  has  met,  I  rejoice  to  say,  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
pubhc  favour,  both  from  the  working  and  the  provided  classes,  and 
its  proposal  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Providence 
League,  whose  ofl&ces  are  at  10,  Lancaster  House,  Savoy,  London, 
for  the  promotion  of  a  general  public  opinion  in  favour  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  lines  of  the  suggestion. 

I  am  glad  to  say  also  that,  as  essential  to  the  elicitation  of  all 
the  good  points  of  the  cause,  it  has  met  with  stout  opposition 
in  various  quarters  from  persons  likely  to  be  startled  at  the  sudden 
enunciation  of  principles,  eternally  true  indeed,  but  which  have  lain 
so  long  out  of  sight,  as  to  seem  to  many  persons  dangerously 
new. 

I  wish  to  meet  some  of  their  objections  to-night,  and,  assuming 
that  the  strongest  available  ones  have  been  put  forth  by  a  wTiter, 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  November  last,  I  will 
here  read  pai't  of  my  reply  to  his  objections,  and  trust  to  have  a  few 
minutes  later  in  the  evening  to  say  the  best  I  can  in  answer  to 
other  objections  which  may  occur  to  members  of  this  important 
society  more  qualified,  perhaps,  than  either  he  or  I  for  judging  in 
the  question. 

I  fear  I  shall  disappoint  the  society,  however,  by  saying  I  have 
few  figm'es  to  put  before  them.  The  assertion  that  statistics  can 
be  made  prove  anything  is  not  true  in  a  society  whose  members 
know  how  to  judge  the  figures.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  though  a 
year  before  the  public,  no  actuary  has  disputed  my  figiu-es  any 
more  than  other  opponents  have  overturned  my  facts,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  matter  of  arithmetic,  I  fear  I  shall  have  little,  at 
least  until  questioned,  to  say  of  special  interest  to  my  friendly 
hearers. 

Mr.  Edwards's  reply  to  my  proposal  alleges  two  facts,  that 
national  insurance  is  based  on  bad  pohtical  economy,  and  that  it 
is  impracticable.  I  will  first  treat  these  allegations,  so  far  as  he 
offers  them  without  proof,  in  a  general  way,  I  will  afterwards  treat 
them  each,  so  far  as  he  ofl'ers  proof  in  a  particular  way. 
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Firstly,  then  we  will  inquire  fjenerally  whether  national  in- 
surance is  founded  on  bad  economy.  All  the  general  proof  offered 
for  this  is  the  statement  by  Mr.  Edwards  that  "  the  economists 
are  against  Mr.  Blackley." 

Now  I  have  no  intention  of  troubling  myself  and  my 
hearers  by  discussing  general  allegations  attributed  to  anonymous 
sages.  The  assertion,  "  everybody  says,"  is  one  very  easily  made  in 
more  matters  that  national  insurance,  and,  in  a  logical  sense,  is  a 
very  "impertinent "  allegation,  to  be  always  met,  and  nearly  always 
routed,  by  the  reasonable  demand  for  an  induction  of  the  individuals 
(often  limited  to  one)  whose  dictum  has  prompted  the  rashness 
of  an  universal  affirmation.  I  therefore  pass  by  the  general 
assertion  that  the  Economists  are  against  me  till  I  be  told  who 
they  are.  I  will  treat  further  on  the  economic  authorities  whom 
lie  does  name,  Bastiat  and  Mill. 

In  the  first  place,  "Impracticability.''  This  is  the  oldest 
obstructionist  in  the  universe ;  immortal  in  its  nature,  perennial 
in  its  pettiness,  it  staggers  through  the  world  for  ever,  the 
very  "  wandering  Jew  "  of  the  history  of  reform ;  aged,  doting, 
weary,  stumbling,  staggering,  falling,  like  an  Eastern  devotee, 
ever  measuring  its  o\ra  length  on  the  road  it  journeys  in 
the  mud  of  confused  thought,  marking  its  progress  by  its 
falls,  and  only  rising  painfully  in  order  that  it  may  lie  again, 
a  fathom  further  than  before.  Its  history  is  the  most  instructive 
and  yet  the  least  studied  chronicle  of  signal  failure  in  all 
creation.  If  we  commence  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  century 
we  live  in,  we  know  there  has  not  been  a  decade  in  which  this  poor 
old  Pantaloon  has  not  been  crooning  out  his  miserable  prophecy, 
cursed  with  a  fate  the  contrary  of  Cassandra's,  as  being  always 
believed  in  the  utterance,  and  always  discredited  by  the  event. 
For  what  great  and  glorious  blessings  of  our  time  have  not  had  to  hear 
the  same  outcry,  and  how  many  a  bright  brain  has  been  addled 
by  its  echoes,  and  noble  heart  been  broken  by  its  opposition'?  See 
the  proud  procession  of  the  accomplished  "  impracticabilities  "  which 
xaan   of  our   time   have  lived  to  welcome  !    Gaslighting,  steam- 
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ships,  railways,  telegraphs,  penny-post,  electricity,  compulsory 
education  ;  need  I  catalogue  their  grand  triumphal  marches,  or  tell 
of  the  obstacles  placed  in  their  path,  or  gibbet,  in  the  face  of 
national  gratitude  and  common  sense,  the  woudrously  wise  men 
•who  placed  them  1  I  protest,  in  view  of  all  the  falsified  allegations 
of  this  sort,  made  so  vehemently  against  each  of  these  good  measures 
in  its  turn,  that  I  hold  there  is  strong  reason  for  applying,  even  to 
the  progress  of  a  young  idea  like  national  insurance,  the  argument 
from  experience,  and  for  concluding  that  the  more  loudly  and 
vehemently  its  "  impi'acticability  "  is  alleged,  the  more  certain  is  its 
wide  acceptance,  and  its  ultimate  success. 

There  is  another  favourite  phrase  in  which  the  same  vague 
allegation  of  general  impracticability  is  apt  to  clothe  itself,  which 
was  formulated  lately  by  a  very  eminent  man*  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

" '  The  scheme  is  ingeniovis,  aud  perhaps  logical,  but  I  fear  there  is  a  stern 
logic  of  facts  against  Mr.  Blackley's  proposal.'  " 

Now  my  proposal  (pace  Mr.  Edwards  using  the  word  "illogical" 
for  "economically  wrong")  should  be  a  little  differently  stated. 
There  may  be  a  "  perhaps  "  about  the  ingenuity,  but  there  is  no 
sort  of  "  perhaps  "  about  the  logic.  To  call  the  assertion  "  that  it 
is  more  just  to  make  every  man  provide  for  himself,  than  to  make 
all  the  thrifty  provide  for  all  the  wasteful "  (which  we  are 
doing  now)  illogical,  would  be  sheer  nonsense,  an  absurdity 
such  as  no  critic  has  yet  spoken  or  will  ever  dare  to  speak. 
But,  if  this  be  true,  what  follows]  There  cannot  be  two 
contrary  logics ;  if  an  alleged  logic  of  facts  oppose  an  admitted 
logic  of  principle,  the  alleged  logic  smashes  against  the 
admitted  logic  as  an  egg  against  a  wall  of  stone;  and  only 
with  the  more  complete  disintegration  if  flung  by  the  arm  of  a 
Samson.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  alleged  logic  of  facts,  which 
vanishes ;  so  much  the  better  for  the  facts  themselves,  since  we  are 
left  more  free  to  change  them. 

*  The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  late  Social  Science 
Congress. 
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Yes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  allegation — for  it  is  no 
argument — of  "  impracticability  "  springs  from  aversion  to  change, 
as  involving  necessary  alteration  of  habit,  modification  of  idea, 
or  effort  of  brain.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  to  many  men,  but  would 
be  fatal  to  our  race  as  thinking  beings  did  it  preponderate 
in  all.  Why  1  Because  the  stereotyping  of  history  means 
the  stagnation  of  humanity.  To  crystallise  all  .wrong  conditions 
would  end  all  discussion,  making  reasoning  superfluous,  and  even 
leave  nothing  to  do  for  Parliaments,  which,  we  are  told,  are  able 
to  do  everything.  It  would  end  all  the  trouble  of  thought, 
and  abolish  the  function  of  brain ;  because  it  is  just  the  correction 
of  facts  which  are  wTong  which  is  the  motive,  the  justification, 
and  the  essence  of  reform. 

To  consider  the  particular  allegations  against  the  economy  of 
the  proposal  we  must  have  a  definition  of  political  economy,  and 
since  no  opponent  oflfers  one  I  will  propose  one  of  my  own  of  a 
negative  character  indeed,  but  such  as  will  suit  my  ai-gument, 
without  the  possibility  of  rational  objection  on  the  part  of  my 
opponent.  I  wiU  lay  down  then  as  my  definition,  that  whatever 
else  true  political  economy  may  be,  it  cannot  be  opposed  to 
common  sense.  And  I  apply  this  definition  to  the  principle 
(for  this  is  the  part  of  the  subject  we  are  now  engaged  upon)  of  my 
proposal,  and  inquire  of  Mr.  Edwards,  or  any  one  else,  which  of 
these  two  coiu-ses  shows  the  more  of  that  common  sense,  which 
political  economy,  if  of  any  use  at  all,  can  never  contravene  1  To 
make  every  man  do  his  own  duty,  as  I  projjose  we  should  insist 
upon,  or  to  make  the  men  who  do  their  own  duty  do  other  men's 
duty  too,  as  our  nation  insists  upon  doing  now  1 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  my  adversary's  point,  but  I 
reply  that  it  is  mine,  and  I  ask  an  answer  upon  it.  That  answer 
can  be  but  of  one  sort,  namely,  that  my  proposition  would  improve 
our  present  condition  (as  even  opponents  admit) ;  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  common  sense  than  our  present  method,  and 
would,  therefore,  at  least  be  better  economy  and  better  logic  than 
our  present  state  of  things. 
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This,  then,  is  my  first  answer  to  the  statement  that  my 
principle  is  -wrong.  It  is  less  wrong  than  the  principle  we  are 
and  have  been  acting  on  for  300  years. 

Next  for  his  statement  of  the  theory  of  compulsion.  All  that 
can  be  stated  about  Spartan  dinners,  sumptuary  laws,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  if  it  means  anything,  means  to  imply  that  my 
proposal  (regarded  by  him,  like  these,  as  the  idea  of  an  "  amateur 
economist")  is  really  of  the  same  sort  as  these  are  defined  to  be. 

All  this  is  simply  irrelevant  to  the  proposal  made  by  me,  which 
differs  fi'om  all  these.  And  an  equal  iiTelevancy,  when  indicated, 
sweeps  away  from  our  discussion  all  those  instances  of  State 
banking.  State  restrictions  on  marriage,  "  dreams  of  Social 
Democrats,  Communists,  and  other  Socialists  "  which  Mr.  Edwards, 
for  one,  catalogues  and  combats  with  no  other  apparent  piu-pose 
than  to  induce  readers  to  assume  with  him  that  my  plan  is  similar 
(which  I  deny)  to  any  or  every  one  of  these ;  and  therefore,  in  his 
view,  contrary  to  economic  principle.  Therefore,  to  establish  from 
these  irrelevant  instances  (not  one  of  which  goes  on  all  fours  with 
my  plan)  the  deduction  that  '•  Government  has  often  been  called 
upon  to  step  beyond  its  own  domain  by  two  classes  of  persons — 
philanthropists  and  socialists,"  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  possibly 
interesting,  but  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  "  National 
Insm'ance,"  until  we  be  given  a  clear  definition  of  what  the  domain 
of  Government  is,  and  then  shown  that  National  Insurance  lies 
outside  it.  For,  at  present,  I  am  dealing  with  no  alleged 
principles  of  political  economy  whatever.  I  shall  take  the 
authorities  Mr.  Edwards  adduces  by-and-by ;  but  thus  far  must 
give  the  place  of  honour  to  his  own  statements.  Let  us  review 
a  few  of  them  in  order.  I  take  as  a  sample  a  sequence  of 
assumptions  which  may  be  his  convictions,  but  which  he  does  not 
condescend  to  prove. 

First,  that  it  is  necessary  to  reject  National  Insurance.  This, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  merely  an  opinion,  founded,  as  I  have  shown, 
on  at  least  a  most  imperfect  comprehension  of  what  the  plan  is 
that  must  be  rejected. 
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The  second  assumption  (E.,  894)  is  as  follows  : — 

"Tlie  most  that  can  he  claimed  for  National  Insurance  is,  that  it  would 
prevent  certain  misfortunes,  or  give  a  means  of  escape  from  certain  incon- 
veniences." 

This  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  apparatmi  criticus  brought 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.  Mr.  Edwards  seems,  in  this 
matter,  never  to  have  looked  through  the  right  end  of  the  telescope. 
He  can  only  see  how  National  Insui'ance  may  affect  the  potential 
pauper,  and  save  him,  perhaps,  from  the  "  misfortune  "  of  a  cessation 
of  out-relief,  or  from  the  "  inconvenience  "  of  cross-examination  by 
a  board  of  guardians ;  and  so  our  author  says,  *'  This  is  the  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  National  Insurance  !"  He  forgets  (or  can 
it  be  he  never  read?)  that  I  claimed,  and  claim  still,  a  thousand- 
fold more  than  this !  That  National  Insurance  will  save  the 
potential  pauper  from  a  life-long  demoralisation,  as  well  as  from 
the  "misfortune"  and  "inconvenience"  of  living  a  dependent,  dis- 
contented, hungry,  society-hating  life,  and  dying  a  beggarly  death. 
I  claimed,  and  claim  still,  that,  besides  that  blessing  which  it  will 
confer  on  the  only  class  for  whom  my  opponent  seems  to  have  eyes 
or  heart  or  thought  in  bis  examination  of  the  question,  it  will 
dehver  eve?-?/  one  else  in  the  nation,  of  every  class,  who  provides  for 
himself  (as  all  men  should),  from  the  sense  and  the  suffering  of  a 
gross  and  shameful  injustice,  which  taxes  their  self-denial  for  the 
support  of  the  self-indulgent. 

And  his  third  assumption,  drawn  from  this  most  purblind  mis- 
conception, is,  forsooth,  that  instead  of  such  a  work  as  this  being 
the  aim,  the  office,  and  the  glory  of  good  government  to  effect,  it 
is  "just  what  it  is  not  the  function  of  Government  to  do !  " 

If  the  practical  absvu-dity  of  this  dictum  be  the  final  outcome  of 
Mr.  Edwards's  own  theories  of  political  economy,  advocates  of 
National  Insurance  can,  I  think,  afford  very  well  to  pass  by  such 
maxims,  at  all  events  till  he  have  made  some  effort  to  prove  as 
well  as  to  assert  them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  have  drawn  the  dictum  from  the 
writings  of  any  man,   or  set  of  men,  whom  he  chooses  to  call 
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"  the  Economists,"  and  requires  us  to  accept  as  such,  let  him  name 
the  men  and  cite  the  writings,  that  we  may  see  whether  they  ever 
really  uttered  any  such  dictum,  not,  indeed,  against  any  proposal 
which  Mr.  Edwards  misdescribes  and  misconceives,  but  against 
such  an  actual  proposal  as  the  one  which  I  have  made. 

I  boldly  say  the  men,  or  set  of  men,  are  not  to  be  found  who 
■would  consciously  oppose  such  self-styled  political  economy  to  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense. 

Putting  then  entirely  out  of  court,  that  unnamed  company, 
"  the  Economists,"  that  Societe  Anonyme  of  limited  accoun- 
tability, and  treating  in  the  same  way  such  economic  maxims  of 
his  own  as  Mr.  Edwards  invites  us  to  accept  without  proof.  Let 
us  turn  to  a  very  different  part  of  his  argument,  and  consider, 
with  all  the  respect  we  may,  the  statements  he  cites,  as  against 
National  Insurance,  of  the  only  two  economists  whom  he  appeals 
to,  Bastiat  and  Mill. 

I  briefly  say  that  I  frankly  accept  their  authority  ;  that  I  will 
cite  every  syllable  of  theirs  which  has  been  quoted  against  the 
political  economy  of  my  plan,  and  will  show  that  they  make 
entirely  in  favour  of,  instead  of  against,  my  scheme.  This  is  the 
paragraph  in  which  he  cites  Mill : — 

" '  Letting  alone,'  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  *  in  short  should  be  the  general 
practice  '  in  the  matter  of  the  intervention  of  a  public  authority  in  the  business 
of  the  community.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Mill,  while  insisting  strongly  on  the 
importance  of  restricting  such  intervention,  allows  that  Government  may 
properly  interfere  if  a  sufficiently  strong  case  is  made  out.  He  has,  however, 
given  a  list,  in  his  work  on  '  Political  Economy,'  of  the  occasions  on  which  he 
conceives  such  interference  to  be  justifiable.  He  includes  in  the  category  the 
education  of  the  people,  colonisation,  the  administration  of  the  poor-law,  the 
management  of  such  undertakings  as  gas  and  water  companies,  &c." 

As  regards  this  statement  of  authoritative  opinion,  I  may 
reply,  that  the  fact  of  Mill  naming  some  known  occasions  on 
which  he  felt  Government  ought  to  interfere  is  no  argument  that 
he  thereby  excludes  the  possibility  of  Government  ever  justifiably 
interfering  in  other  matters  never  within  his  mental  piu'vicw  at 
all,  and  which  might  become  debated  long  after  he  was  in  his 
grave.     And  I  answer  next,  that  Mill's  admission  of  the  rights  of 
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Government  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-Law, 
with  its  unjust  compulsory  providence,  exacted  from  the  provident 
classes,  to  sapplythe  extravagance  of  the  wasteful  classes,  is  aweighty 
argiiment  in  favour  of,  and  no  argument  at  all  against,  the 
interference  of  Government  by  introducing,  in  its  stead,  a  just  law 
of  compulsory  providence,  such  as  National  Insurance,  which 
should  exact  every  man's  necessary  provision  for  his  own  advantage 
from  his  own  property,  and  not  from  the  savings  of  his  fellow- 
men,  to  which  he  has  no  sort  of  right  or  claim. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  I  confidently  take  to  my  side  of  the 
question  from  Mr.  Edwards's  unfortunate  citation  of  Mill's  dictum. 
lu  the  quotation  I  have  given  he  admits  Mill  to  allow  that 
Government  may  properly  interfere  if  a  sufficiently  strong  case  is 
made  out.  And  that  is  just  my  case,  in  claiming  that  the 
Government  interference  now  existing  should  exercise  a  just 
com23ulsion  by  National  Insurance,  instead  of  an  unjust  one  by 
plundering  ratepayers  and  by  manufacturing  miseiy  and  pau 
perism.  I,  for  one  (and  there  are  many  to-day  of  my  way  of 
thinking),  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  a  stronger  case  to 
be  made  out  in  order  to  justify  Government,  not  in  originating, 
but  in  amending,  its  present  interference. 

But  Mr.  Edwards  quotes  further  in  order  to  justify  his  own 
conjecture  that  Mill  would  have  opposed  National  Insurance  had 
he  ever  heard  of  it.  These  are  Mill's  words  on  which  he 
relies : — 

"  He  would  desire  to  check  the  impulses  of  impatient  Reformers  who, 
thinking  it  easier  and  shorter  to  get  possession  of  the  Government  than  of  the 
intellects  and  dispositions  of  the  public,  are  under  a  constant  temptation  to  stretch 
the  province  of  Government  beyond  due  bounds." 

This  assumes,  firstly,  that  Mill  necessarily  would  have  opposed 
a  true  reform  from  a  desire  to  cliQck  an  impatient  reformer,  which 
can  hardly  be  admitted  in  justice  to  such  a  man  as  Mill.  It 
assumes  further  that  I  am  an  ''  impatient  reformer "  in  Mill's 
sense,  which  I  deny.  For  knowing  that  what  is  worth  having  is 
worth    waiting    for,    as  well  as    working  for,   and  that  Time    is 
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altogether  on  the  side  of  National  Insurance,  I  am  in  no  sort  of 
hurry  to  apply  to  Government  to  "  exceed  its  province."  My 
actual  and  intended  course  would  not  meet  with  Mill's  disapproval, 
for  I  have  done  nothing  hitherto  beyond  what  Mill  himself, 
in  blaming  the  wrong,  suggests  as  the  right  method,  namely, 
"  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  intellects  and  dispositions  of  the 
public"  (as  I  know  I  am  doing),  rather  than  by  trying  "the  easier 
and  shorter  way  of  getting  possession  of  the  Government." 

But  the  authority  of  Mill  in  this  question  is  not  the  only  crutch 
on  which  ^Mr.  Edwards  leans.  I  have  Bastiat  stiU  alleged  against 
me,  as  an  incontrovertible  economical  authority.  As  I  have  done 
in  the  case  of  Mill  I  will  do  in  the  case  of  Bastiat,  namely,  cite 
every  word  of  his  given  by  JMr.  Edwards.  They  are  contained  in 
two  sentences,  of  which  this  is  the  first : — 

"  Bastiat  declares  the  whole  scope  of  Government  to  be  included  in  the 
sentence  that '  the  aim  of  the  law  (which  is  the  instrument  of  Government)  is 
to  prevent  injxistice  from  reigning.'  "     (E.,  894.) 

Why,  this  is  exactly  my  contention!  Injustice  is  reigning  now; 
for,  as  I  have  shown,  an  enormous  injustice  prevails;  an  injustice 
little  felt,  perhaps,  by  the  rich  ratepayer,  bitterly  and  heavily  felt 
by  the  poor  ratepayer,  and  admitted  by  every  thinking  man  in  the 
community.  And,  worse  far,  than  mere  injustice,  a  moral  ruin  is 
being  wrought  by  oiu-  Poor-Law  system  against  all  the  wasteful  whom 
it  lures  into  pauperism,  and  against  all  the  paupers  whom  it  keeps 
alive  without  making  happy,  or  rather  only  keeps  alive  when  aU 
possibility  of  happiness  is  gone.  In  view  of  this  fact  I  suggest  a 
law  of  National  Insurance,  to  prevent  a  vast,  universal  and  undeni- 
able injustice  from  reigning.  "No,"  cries  ^Mr.  Edwards,  "such  a 
law  must  be  bad  political  economy,  because  Bastiat  says  :  '  The 
whole  aim  of  law  is  to  prevent  injustice  from  reigning  ! ' "  To 
call  this  a  self-evident  non  sequitur  does  not  describe  the  conclusion 
arrived  at.  I  hold  it  not  too  much  to  claim  that  it  simply  proves 
my  case. 

The  last  extract  from  Bastiat  makes  also  for,  instead  of  against, 
my  plan.     I   cordially  accept   it   as   an   excellent   reply   to   the 
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objection  any  wasteful  man  might  make  to  being  compelled  by  law 
to  provide  for  himself     These  are  the  words  : — 

"When  law  and  force  keep  a  man  within  the  bounds  of  justice,  they 
impose  nothing  on  him  but  a  mere  negation.  They  only  oblige  him  to 
abstain  from  doing  hai-m.  They  violate  neither  his  personality,  his  liberty, 
nor  his  property.  They  only  (/uanl  the  personality,  the  liberty,  the  pi-operty 
of  others."     (E.,  895.) 

Need  I  say  more  to  show  that  the  dicta  cited  by  Mr.  Edwards 
himself  against  me  are  truly  in  favour  of  my  scheme,  and 
that  the  brace  of  economical  Balaams  whom  he  called  to  curse 
have  blessed  me  altogether  1 

How  can  such  an  economical  error  as  these  citations  prove 
ha^ve  arisen  1  The  answer  is  easy.  'Mj  opponent,  like  a  great  many 
more,  has  looked  only  to  the  possible  objections  of  wasteful  men 
in  every  rank,  instead  of  having  considered  side  by  side  with  them 
the  claims  of  all  the  thrifty  men  in  England  to  comfort,  security, 
and  justice.  He  has,  in  a  word,  been  looking  through  the  wrong 
end  of  the  telescope. 

He  says,  indeed,  that  man  has  an  inborn  right  to  fashion  his 
life  according  to  his  own  pattern.  But  he  goes  too  far ;  he 
forgets  the  nation  in  the  individual.  A  man  may  have  that  inborn 
right  of  fashioning  his  life,  but  he  has  no  inborn  right  to 
fashioning  it  so  as  to  claim  payment  for  his  errors  in  doing  so  from 
other  men,  whose  natural  right  to  fashion  their  lives  would  be 
pro  tanto  restricted. 

With  so  much  said  in  answer  to  the  general  and  particular 
economic  faults  alleged  against  National  Insurance,  I  tmn  to  the 
second  part  of  our  consideration,  namely,  difficulties  offered  to 
prove  its  impracticability.  I  will  touch  the  difficulties  in  the 
following  order ;  those  arising  from  (1)  Payments  required  from 
tradesmen's  and  poor  gentlemen's  sons.  (2)  Compulsion  of  the 
residuum  class.  (3)  Imprisonment.  (4)  Cost  falling,  as  alleged, 
upon  general  wage  fund.  (5)  Actuarial  insufficiency.  (6)  Definition 
of  a  wage-eanier  as  recipient  of  sick  pay.  (7)  Fraud  upon  the 
fund.  (8)  Injury  caused  to  existing  friendly  societies.  (9)  In- 
clusion of  females. 
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1.  The  first  actual  allegation  of  impracticability,  when  sifted, 
amounts  to  this,  that  "  the  class  of  clerks  and  poor  gentleman's 
sons,  who  are  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life,"  could  not 
be  expected  to  produce  ten  pounds  by  the  time  they  reached 
majority. 

Is  this  political  economy  in  accord  with  common  sense? 
What  !  A  decent  artisan  or  labourer  may  do  it,  and,  if  he  may, 
must ;  but  a  gentleman's  son  must  be  exempted  !  Why?  Because, 
forsooth,  he  is  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life  1  Who  handicaps 
him  1  Why  does  he  bear  the  disadvantage  for  an  hour  1  Is  his 
position  a  disadvantage  at  alU  Would  not  the  artisan's  or 
labourer's  son  be  glad  to  change  with  him  1  If  his  position  be  a 
disadvantage,  the  true  reason,  when  the  thing  is  looked  honestly 
into,  will  be  found  to  be  this,  that  his  position  is  a  false  one.  No 
political  economist  who  cares  for  honest  policy  or  true  economy 
will  deny  this  assertion,  that  good  citizens  should  bring  up  their 
sons  to  be  men  first  for  their  country's  sake,  and  gentlemen  after- 
wards, if  they  Avill,  for  their  own ;  and,  whatever  others  may 
volunteer  on  their  behalf,  no  one  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  gentle- 
man will  ever  say  for  himself,  "  because  I  choose  to  wear  a  finer 
coat,  to  seek  a  higher  fortune,  to  frequent  better  society,  to 
qualify  for  larger  earnings  than  men  poorer  than  myself,  I  claim 
exemption  from  a  share  of  burden  which  all  poor  men  have  to  bear." 

So  much  for  the  principle  of  this  matter.  I  will  now  give  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  practice.  If  the  poor  gentleman  teach  his 
sons  their  duty  as  early  and  as  carefully  as  he  ought,  he  will  show 
them  how  they  may  save  their  National  Insiu:ance  long  before  the 
age  of  legal  compulsion ;  he  will  make  them  lay  by  from  early 
childhood  a  proportion,  large  or  small,  of  their  proper  providence, 
and  make  the  payment  easy  when  the  time  for  paying  comes.  A 
systematic  self-demial  in  such  trifles  as  treats,  and  even  of  sweets, 
would  teach  a  good  habit  and  do  a  good  work. 

And  besides  all  this,  guarantee  societies  would  be  instantly 
started  to  advance  the  sum  required  by  the  law  under  proper  and 
easy  suretyship  for  its  repayment  when  the  days  of  earning  came. 
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2.  But  the  chief  difficnlty  in  practice,  Mr,  Edwards  says,  would 
Idc  the  residuum,  by  which  he  means,  as  his  reference  to  my  state- 
ment shows,  persons  in  undefined  employment,  the  lowest  class  of 
the  community  to  come  under  compulsion.  He  challenges,  first, 
my  estimate  of  their  number,  as  being  too  small.  Here  is  his 
statement : — 

"  We  must  acknowledge  a  certain  admiration  for  Mr.  Blackley,  when  he 
faces  this,  too,  with  a  light  heart.  By  a  process  of  reasoning  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  follow,  he  concludes  that  the  members  of  tliis  class,  with  whom  we 
shall  have  to  deal,  will  be  very  small,"  &c. 

I  asserted  that  their  number  would  amount,  even  supposing 
every  one  of  them  to  disobey  the  lavj,  to  1  in  657  of  the  popula- 
tion. My  "process  of  reasoning"  may  be  "not  easy"  for 
some  people  to  follow,  but  it  is  easy  for  most,  and  is  entirely 
a  question  of  comparative  brain  power ;  but  it  consisted 
of  a  simple  reference  to  the  latest  published  census  returns  ! 
When  my  opponents  have  disproved  these,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  defend  my  inference  from  them,  which  they  dispute. 

3.  From  magnifying  the  number  of  persons  to  be  compelled, 
my  opponent  proceeds  to  condemn  the  method  of  compulsion  to  be 
used.  Once  more  he  mistates  my  plan,  in  a  surprising  way, 
alleging  me  to  have  said  "that  all  criminals  and  paupers  were 
to  be  kept  in  gaol  or  workhouse  till  they  had  earned  their 
insurance,"  and  adding  : — 

"  That  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrest  every  potential  young  criminal  and 
vagrant,  and  straightway  commit  each  one  to  his  proper  place." 

I  answer  again,  in  words  strangely  overlooked,  that  I 
suggested  so  stern  a  measure  as  imprisonment  against  those 
only  who  refused  obedience  to  the  laio.  And,  I  beg  to  inquire,  what 
less  than  imprisonment  would  the  law  inflict  on  me,  if  I  refused  to 
pay  poor-rate  to-morrow,  aud  resisted  it,  so  as  to  have  the  law 
carried  out  against  me,  as  Mr.  Edwards  says  "  to  the  bitter  end." 
I  never  proposed  such  an  absurdity  as  is  here  again  foisted  on  my 
plan,  namely,  "  the  arrest  of  every  criminal  and  pauper  in  the 
realm."  For  anything  I  have  said  to  the  contrary,  a  man 
might     possibly    evade    making    his    insurance    till     30    years 
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old,  but  ]ie  would  know  all  the  time  that,  whenever  he  did  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  gaol  or  workhouse  authorities,  he 
would  be  made  to  work  for  his  insurance  ;  and  this  knowledge 
would  make  him  either  behave  himself  better,  or  feel  less 
inclined  to  resist,  or  evade  paying  his  insurance  at  the  right 
time. 

And  here,  like  the  economists  he  cited,  Mr.  Edwards  himself, 
unintentionally,  gives  me  blessing  instead  of  cursing.  I  gratefully 
quote  his  words,  which  admit  as  much  as  I  want  in  reply  to  this 
allegation  of  the  impracticability  of  compulsion. 

"  The  objection  to  this  part  of  the  proposal  does  not  lie  in  eompeliiug  a 
voluntai-y  pauper  or  criminal,  ■who  has  ofiPended  against  the  law,  to  work  for  an 
honest  living.  An  admirable  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  Canton  de 
Vaud  witliin  the  last  few  years,  by  wliich  obstinate  vagrants,  paupers,  drunkards, 
idlers,  wife-deserters,  &c.,  are  detained  in  an  agi-icultural  'colony,'  and 
compelled  to  work  for  their  own  living,  and  for  their  families,  if  they  have 
any." 

He  lauds  the  same  system  as  used  in  France.  I  ask  no  more 
comptilsion  than  this  for  the  success  of  my  plan. 

4.  Cost  falling  on  wage  fund. 

This  objection  was  thus  answered  in  my  essay  in  the  Contem- 
jMrary  Revieio,  which  I  can  hardly  suppose  Mr.  Edwards  to  have 
read.     My  words  were  : — 

'■'  Another  point  is  laid  much  stress  on,  which  I  must  examine.  It  is  that 
a  compulsory  deduction  from  wages  will  practically  come  out  of  emploj-ers' 
pockets.  The  thing  might  be  argued  if  the  compulsion  were  lifelong,  and  the 
master  compelled  to  make  payment  in  proportion  to  the  weekly  wages  of  every 
man.  But  this  possible  eflect  of  taxing  all  labour  throwjh  all  lifetime  could  not 
be  produced  by  taxing  «  small  part  of  the  labour  during  a  small  part  of  the  time. 
For  the  persons  between  18  and  21  imder  compulsion,  representing  three  yeaxa 
of  work,  would  be  unable  to  claim  increased  wages  (on  account  of  insurance 
deduction)  dining  those  three  years,  being  obliged  to  compete  in  the  labour 
market  with  the  aggi-egate  of  all  other  wage  earners  (representing  forty-seven 
years  of  work,  between  15  and  65)  who  would  be  free  from  compulsion  and 
have  no  ground  for  claiming  higher  wages." 

5,  Mr.  Edward's  tz-eatment  of  the  actuarial  part  of  my  plan  is 
rather  vague  and  airy,  as,  regarding  all  the  statements  of  his  as 
incontestable  which  I  have  been  showing  some  little  reason  for 
challenging,  he  conceives  "  it  hardly  necessary  to  go  at  length  into 
the  figures  on  which  the  payments  are  based."  So  he  leaves  my 
oim  figures  cUone,  and  quietly  saddles  my  scheme  instead  with  a 
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set  of  figures  laid  down  by  Sir  George  Young  as  calculated  on  a 
totally  different  investment,  and  for  a  vastly  larger  provision  than 
I  proposed;  and  says  I  promised  this  and  a  £15  death-pay  besides, 
which  I  never  dreamed  of  including.  But  not  one  syllahle  does  he 
say  in  reference  to  my  answer  to  Sir  George  Young's  statement, 
which  ought  to  have  been  before  his  eyes  when  writing  his  article, 
for  it  is  taken  from  my  second  essay,  which  he  mentions,  and  is  in 
these  terms,  as  referring  to  my  first  calculation,  which  Mr.  Edwards 
objects  to  as  being  founded  on  the  tables  of  a  local  (country) 
society  : — 

"  I  utterly  decline  to  discuss,  as  against  my  statement,  certified  by 
the  Government  actuary,  the  mere  guess  of  an  unskilled  objector,  who 
chooses  to  assert  his  own  unsupported  opinion,  that  such  a  rate,  if  generally 
used,  would  ruin  the  National  Club."     (B.C.R.  625.) 

And  the  long  argument  in  the  same  essay  (pp.  625,  626)  treat- 
ing that  most  important  subject,  rates  of  investment  at  compound 
interest,  and  citing  in  support  of  my  plan,  no  longer  the  rates  of  a 
county  society,  but  the  authoritative  general  secure  rate  laid  down 
by  the  Actuarial  Commission  appointed  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  Mr.  Edwards  who  quotes  Sir  George  Young's 
guess  in  full,  ignores  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never  been 
written  ! 

I  stand  by  the  cost  of  my  proposal  till  some  actuary,  not  some 
amateur,  be  cited,  whose  authority  can  overthrow  the  united  con- 
clusions of  three  men  like  Messrs.  Pattison,  Hardy,  and  Finlaison, 
who  formed  the  Actuarial  Commission  ;  and  I  contend  that  to 
have  quoted  Sir  Geoi'ge  Young  against  me,  and  to  have  ignored 
my  public  treatment  of,  and  my  public  challenge  given  with  regard 
to,  the  actuarial  point,  was  not  the  proper  course  for  an  authori- 
tative exponent  of  my  actuarial  error  to  follow.  (Actuarial 
Statement,  R,  160.) 

6.  Definition  of  a  wage-earner  as  recipient  of  sick  pay. 

This  definition,  so  hastily  called  impossible,  is  made  already. 
The  line  of  reception  would  draw  itself  at  those  persons  whom  a 
medical  man  would  refuse  to  accept  as  members,  at  4s.  or  5s.  a 
year,  of  his  provident  dispensary.      The  cost  of  feeing  a  doctor 
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every  -week  for  attendance  and  certificating  would  make  the  cost  of 
claim  exceed  the  amount  of  benefit. 

7.  Fraiids  upon  the  funds. 

Against  this  favourite  objection  on  the  score  of  fraud,  I  have 
still  a  few  words  to  say  beyond  what  is,  after  all,  the  simple 
answer ;  that  if  all  benefit  societies  either  pay  for  or  prevent  fraud 
now,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  National  Club  could  not  be  regu- 
lated on  principles  similar  to  theirs.  Moreover,  eight  shillings  a 
week  is  too  small  a  temptation  to  make  healthy  men  forego,  during 
its  receipt,  all  sharing  in  social  pleasures,  all  exercise  of  energy, 
and  all  earnings  of  amounts  which  generally  are  twice,  and  some- 
times may  be  ten  times  as  great  as  those  secured  for  sick  pay  by 
the  National  Club. 

Much  would  be  done  by  a  notice  board  at  every  post  office 
bearing  the  name  of  each  recipient  of  sick  pay,  and  by  the  imiversal 
knowledge  that  to  infringe  the  rules  diu-ing  receipt  of  sick  pay  would 
be  punishable  as  a  public  fraud.  Again,  there  might  be  estab- 
lished in  every  district  a  National  Insurance  Board,  as  highway 
boards  are,  to  investigate,  examine,  and,  when  necessary,  reject  an 
unworthy  claim,  or  cut  off"  an  unnecessary  payment.  Safeguards 
by  the  dozen  from  fraud,  which  cannot  be  applied  by  present  local 
and  occasional  societies,  could  easily  be  devised  and  readily  applied 
by  the  Nation  itself,  which  would  severely  punish  frauds  which 
are  now  committed  with  impunity,  and  public  feeling  would  be 
quite  in  favour  of  such  a  just  and  reasonable  stringency. 

And,  finally,  to  pronounce  it  impossible  to  save  the  National 
VAuh  from  ruinous  fraud,  as  some  wild  objectors  do,  is  simply  to 
say,  that  because  badly  managed  clui)S  pay  now  for  a  quantity  of 
fraud,  the  national  club  must  pay  more  and  be  worse  managed  stiU. 
The  greatest  authority  in  England  ou  these  subjects,  the  Rev.  J. 
Y.  Stratton,  stated  only  last  week,  that,  in  round  numbers,  where 
the  percentage  of  sickness  in  badly  managed  clubs  reached  40,  in 
affiliated  oi'ders  25,  it  was  represented  in  well  managed  coimty 
societies  by  a  number  as  low  as  16,  and  in  some  cases  as  low  as  G. 

8.  Next  as  to  the  injury  to  other  clubs.     It  is  said  the  plan  may 
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ruin  present  benefit  clubs.  Never;  for  if  they  be  sound  ones  they  will 
not  fail  their  present  members,  and  will  be  wanted  for  additional 
insurances  for  others ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be  not  sound  (and. 
comparatively  veiy  few  are  secure)  they  must  break  in  the  end 
whether  we  have  National  Insurance  or  no.  On  the  other  hand. 
National  Insurance  might  strengthen  present  clubs.  For,  during, 
let  us  say,  the  first  ten  years,  focilities  might  be  offered  to  existing 
societies  for  transferring,  on  cheap  terms,  so  much  of  their  funds 
to  the  National  Club  as  would  give  their  members  National 
Security  for  at  least  the  National  amount  of  benefit — a  course 
which  might,  as  regards  their  higher  liabilities,  render  solvent 
many  societies  whose  financial  position  is  doubtful  now  and  may  be 
disastrous  by-and-by.  Nor  should  National  Insurance  be  called 
upon  to  ignore  the  raison  cVeire  of  every  good  club,  that  of  being 
better  than  existing  ones  so  far  as  the  benefits  were  assured. 
Why  does  that  excellent  society,  the  Manchester  Unity,  exist,  but 
because  it  is  better  than  others  ?  If  National  Insurance,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  be  better  than  any  cither,  why  should  it  be  forbidden  to 
exist  when  less  good  ones  are  encouraged  1 

9.  The  last  practical  difficulty  alleged  is  that  National 
Insxirance  would  be  impossible  for  women,  the  only  reason  given 
being  that  no  safe  tables  exist  at  present  for  calculating  their 
contributions. 

Of  course  this  would  clearly  prove  that  no  benefit  societies  for 
males  exist  to-day  ;  since  there  was  a  time,  and  that  not  very  long 
ago,  when  no  safe  table  existed  for  calculating  their  conti'i- 
butions. 

It  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  actuaries,  who  can 
calculate  the  force  of  hailstorms,  and  to  statisticians,  who  can 
estimate  public  matters  on  just  grounds,  to  assume  that  no  tables 
could  be  compiled,  and  no  assm*ance  could  be  effected  in  the  case 
of  more  than  half  the  popxilation  of  a  country  like  our  own. 

I  have  thus  touched,  I  believe,  all  the  objections  publicly 
made.  I  shall  be  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  others  which 
gentlemen  may  kindly  offer.     But  I  trust  it  may  be  considered. 
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after  due  weight  being  given  to  every  objection,  that  the  good  of 
National  Insurance  would  hugely  outweigh  the  objections,  and 
that  such  a  plan  as  I  propose  would  really  put  our  whole  popula- 
tion, morally  and  socially,  in  a  better  position  than  it  is  at  present. 
In  any  case,  the  discussion  of  such  a  proposal,  and  the  faniiUarising 
the  public  mind  with  the  prominent  aspects  of  a  very  serious 
subject,  is  one  that  may  do  a  great  deal  of  public  good  without 
the  risk  of  inflicting  public  harm  in  any  way. 
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The  Silver  Controversy. 

By     Mr.     Robert     Moxtgo  mer  y.. 

[Read  January  14th,  ISSO.] 


The  silver  controversy,  v^^ith  which  I  ask  you  agaiu  to  intermeddlo; 
is  still  a  buruing  question.  The  bimetalist  propaganda  continue  to 
issue  tracts,  and  make  converts.  It  was  reported  a  few  months 
since  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  lost  his  trust  in  gold  and  joined 
their  number.  The  statement  has  not  been  confirmed,  but  a 
sc-arcely  less  illustrious  personage,  a  late  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  has  just  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  ia  their 
creed. 

At  the  same  time  the  eonditions  of  the  controversy  are 
changed.  The  price  of  silver  has  of  late  been  higher,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  its  price  have  been  slighter.  Our  trade  also 
with  silver-using  countries  has  revived.  Shippers  have  made 
larger  profits  in  the  East,  and  America  has  been  taking  more  of 
our  cloth  and  iron.  The  prospects  of  the  merchant  are  fairer,  and. 
the  gloom  which  seemed  last  year  to  be  settling  upon  his  spirit  is 
lifting  off".  Then  he  was  eager  to  grasp  at  any  remedy  for  his 
troubles  that  w'as  offered.  Now  he  seems  content  to  let  Nature 
take  her  course,  and  work  her  own  cure.  Under  these  new 
conditions,  and  in  this  happier  temper,  we  can  more  calmly  discuss, 
the  bimetallic  scheme. 
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Bimetalists  propose,  to  quote  Mr.  Langley,  "  An  international 
agi-eement  between  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  to  adopt 
ithe  bimetallic  system,  on  the  ratio  of  15|  ounces  of  silver  to  one 
ounce  of  gold,  either  being  an  imlimited  legal  tender."  I  ask  you 
•to  reject  their  scheme,  because  I  think  it  is  unsound,  unnecessary, 
hurtful,  and  unpracticable. 

The  questions— What  is  money  ?  Is  it  a  commodity  1  or  is  it 
something  apart  and  different?  as  bimetalists  say,  require  a  short 
examination.  Mr.  Mill  has  expressed  his  doctrine  thus :  "  Money  is  a 
commodity,  and  its  value  is  determined  like  that  of  other  commodities 
temporarily,  by  demand  and  supply ;  permanently,  and  on  the 
average,  by  cost  of  production."  In  accord  with  Mr.  Mill,  Professor 
Bouamy  Price  says :  "  Gold,  in  the  form  of  money  or  coin,  is  simply 
a  commodity  employed  for  bartering,  as  a  ship  for  carrying,  or  a 
plough  for  farming."  M.  Chevalier  says :  "  La  monnaie  est  un 
instrument  qui  dans  les  echanges  sert  de  mesure  et  par  lui-meme 
est  un  Equivalent."  M.  Cernuschi  states  the  bimetalist  doctrine 
in  this  form  :  "  La  monnaie  n'est  pas  dans  la  nature,  elle  n'est 
que  dans  loi  nomisma,  nomos  ;  leros  est  eleve  par  nomos  au  rang  de 
nomisma" 

In  Mr,  Mill's  view,  money  is  simply  a  commodity  to  which,  for 
the  sake  of  its  qualities,  a  particular  function  is  assigned.  Our 
Government  cuts  certain  metals  into  convenient  pieces  of  a  fixed 
weight,  and  ordains  that  in  all  money  contracts,  unless  otherwise 
agreed,  a  pound  shall  mean  one  of  these  pieces  of  gold.  The  State 
defines,  but  does  not  create  the  pound,  nor  perform  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  elevating  Leros  into  the  i-ank  of  Nomisma.  The  State 
does  not  give  to  gold  the  ductility,  or  divisibility,  or  durability,  or 
rarity,  which  distinguish  it  among  metals.  The  chief  part  which 
it  performs  in  the  economy  of  trade  is  doubtless  that  of  money. 
Far  more  of  the  metal  is  used  in  coinage  than  in  the  arts,  and  if 
the  world  ceased  to  accept  it  as  money,  for  a  time  at  least,  its 
value  would  fall.  But  a  decline  in  value,  consequent  on  an 
abatement  of  demand,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  pi-ecious  metals. 
If  we  agreed  to  eat  no  more  beef  the  price  of  oxen  would  fall. 
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If  gloves  weut  out  of  fashion  kidskins  would  cease  to  be  valuable. 
But  nobody  alleges  that  it  is  custom  or  consent  which  confers  on 
these  articles  all  their  value,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the 
assertion  that  ^07)103,  which  is  merely  the  expression  of  national 
assent,  creates  the  value  which  lies  in  gold  and  silver  money.  The 
habit  of  seeking  for  recondite  causes  of  the  simple  phenomena  of 
nature  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  popular  delusion.  So,  too,  the 
superstitious  conception  of  money  as  a  thing  outside  of  ordinary 
laws,  with  a  genesis  and  movement  of  its  own,  has  been  a  cause  of 
many  mischievous  errors,  and  among  them  of  the  bimetalie  heresy. 

It  is  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  we  do  not  in  this  country  fix 
the  price  of  gold.  The  English  mint  simply  shapes  and  stamps 
whatever  is  offered,  and  returns  it  to  the  owner.  Silver  and 
bronze  are  coined  when  the  public  require  ;  but  as  they  are  charged 
with  a  heavy  seignorage,  no  one  is  compelled  to  receive  more  than 
a  small  quantity  of  either.  Bank  notes,  and  other  credit  instru- 
ments, are  orders  or  promises  to  pay  in  gold.  This  is  our 
currency  system,  and  it  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  simplicity.  We 
have  agreed  to  use  one  most  stable  and  precious  metal,  ready 
weighed  and  guaranteed,  in  the  settlement  of  our  obligations.  But 
this  system  we  are  invited  to  destroy,  and,  instead,  to  decree  that 
in  every  bargain  so  many  pounds  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
either  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  or  lo|  times  that  weight  of  silver, 
at  the  debtor's  pleasure.  Our  standard  would  then  be  as  variable 
as  that  of  the  Tanjutans,  described  by  Prejevalzky,  whose  only 
measure  is  the  space  of  their  arms.  To  the  uncertainty  of  one 
metal,  we  should  add  the  hazards  of  another,  and  the  choice 
between  them  would  be  left  to  the  self-interest  of  the  debtor, 
whose  gain  would  always   be  his  creditor's  loss. 

This  is  revolution.  In  our  monetary  system  we  now  treat 
gold  as  a  commodity.  In  adopting  the  bimetallic  system  we 
should  violate  the  old  traditions  of  our  policy  by  fixing  the  value 
of  gold  in  silver  and  the  value  of  silver  in  gold.  So  great  a  change 
demands  an  ample  justification.  What  are  the  pleas  that  are 
urged  in  excuse  1 
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I  have  not  found  them  anywhere  so  clearly  stated  as  by  Miv 
Gibbs,  one  of  the  last  converts  to  bimetallism.  In  his  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Silver  and  Gold,"  he  says  : — 

"  The  metal  of  which  money  is  composed  is  indeed  a  commodity,  but 
when  made  iato  money  it  ceases  to  bear  that  character.  Money  is  not  a  com- 
modity but  a  measure  of  commodities.  That  money  itself  is  not  a  commodity  is 
clearly  seen,  if  you  consider,  with  a  view  to  that  question,  a  forced  and  valueless- 
currency.  The  money  of  such  a  currency  may  be  made  of  paper,  of  leather,  of 
any  valueless  substance ;  the  value  of  the  commodity  of  which  it  is  made 
bearing  in  such  cases  no  relation  whatever  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  piece. 
The  consent  of  the  people  or  the  authority  of  the  prince  gives  to  such  money 
an  arbitrary  course  at  a  certain  received  rate.  The  same  consent  or  the  same, 
prince  can  decree  that  ISi  coined  ounces  of  silver  shall  be  accepted  as  payment 
for  a  debt  of  one  coined  ounce  of  gold." 

I  answer  that  money  is  a  commodity,  and  is  also  a  measiu'e  of 
commodities.  I  am  not  discussing,  nor  was  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  token. 
coinage,  but  a  legal  tender — standard  money.  Coined  gold  is  our 
only  standard  money.  Gold  is  worth  as  much  in  bars  as  in  coin- 
Any  holder  may  have  bars  cut  and  stamped  as  coins  without 
charge.  The  two  forms  are  interchangeable.  Bulhon  is  turned 
into  sovereigns  and  sovereigns  are  melted  down  into  bullion, 
without  any  loss  of  value.  If,  even,  a  seignorage  were  levied  for 
making  convenient  sovereigns  out  of  the  lump  of  metal,  the 
finished  coin  would  still  be  a  simple  commodity  containing  a  store 
of  value.  Any  creditor  can  refuse  it  if  it  does  not  contain  its  full 
tale  of  grains,  and  the  Bank  of  England  and  Government  tax 
receivers  strictly  exercise  their  right.  Probably,  in  handling  the 
sovereign,  we  do  not  always  remember  the  amount  of  gold  which 
is  in  it.  We  take  it  from  custom,  but  none  the  less  the  sovereign 
becomes  a  current  coin  in  virtue  of  the  weight  of  its  gold. 

The  forced  currencies,  which  Mr.  Gibbs  cites  iu  proof  of  his 
contention,  have  a  different  character  from  our  own.  They 
usually  wear  the  form  of  promises  to  pay  so  much  gold  or  silver, 
but  they  are  promises  which  cannot  at  present  be  redeemed — 
certificates  of  a  debt  to  be  paid  in  money  some  day.  They  are 
taken  at  a  small  discount,  if  people  have  faith  in  the  issuer ;  if 
not,  they  sink  very  low,  and  a  wheelbarrow  is  the  customaiy 
porle-monnaie.      Wise  govei-nments  call   them  in  as  soon  as  the 
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necessity  for  their  use  has  passed.  The  employment  of  these 
expedients,  however,  no  more  disproves  the  statement  that  money 
is  a  commodity  than  does  the  circulation  of  bills  of  exchange  or 
the  operations  of  a  Clearing  House,  and,  in  truth,  if  these  irre- 
deemable notes  possess  the  characteristics  of  utility,  exchange- 
ahility,  and  limitation,  they  may  themselves  be  classed  as 
commodities. 

Our  own  standard  money,  without  doubt,  is  first  a  valuable 
commodity,  then  a  legal  tender.  This  is  the  natural  and  historical 
order  which  M.  Cernuschi  inverts.  He  picks  up  a  rag,  holds  it 
aloft,  calls  it  by  the  sacramental  name,  Nomisma,  and  saj^s,  lo  ! 
there  is  value. 

Gold  and  silver  money,  as  commodities,  fluctuate  in  value  like 
otliers,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  fix  their  prices.  Any  price 
"fthich  a  Government  decided  upon  would  be  merely  nominal,  since 
the  economic  laws  of  Cost  of  Production  and  Supply  and  Demand, 
which  regulate  the  value  of  commodities,  would  settle  the  real 
market  price.  If,  therefore,  under  a  bimetallic  law  traders  were 
compelled  to  take  silver  in  payment  for  goods,  and  silver  was  wortli 
less  than  gold,  they  would  make  a  silver  price  which  would  be 
higher  than  the  price  for  their  wares  in  gold.  At  the  same  time 
gold  would  cease  to  be  brought  in  for  coinage  at  the  government 
rate,  and  as  every  holder  of  silver  would  pass  it  quickly  to  his 
neighbour  and  hoard  the  gold,  the  cheaper  silver  would  soon 
become  the  current  money.  Both  metals  undergo  changes  of  value, 
and  whether  our  standard  is  of  gold  or  of  silver,  prices  would 
on  this  account  often  be  disturbed.  Under  a  double  standard 
w-e  should  suffer  from  the  fluctuations  of  both,  and  the  debtor 
would  always  put  upon  his  creditor  the  inferior  commodity. 

If  money  is  once  taken  out  of  the  class  of  commodities  it  is 
readily  assumed  to  be  the  creature  of  public  law.  Princes  and 
parliaments  suppose  that  they  may  fitly  do  what  they  like 
with  their  own,  and  debase  tlie  coijis  and  fix  or  change  their 
values  and  adopt  a  double  or  a  triple  standard  in  disregard  of 
economic  law. 
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This  false  conceit  of  money  which  looks  on  it  as  good  Hindoos 
regard  the  rupees  which  they  touch  as  an  act  of  obeisance, 
and  would  set  it  in  a  place  apart,  generates  another  error  pervading 
the  writings  of  most  bimetalists.  They  assume  that  if  a  country 
can  only  get  money  it  must  grow  rich,  but  that  its  wealth  and 
power  must  dwindle  if  the  inflow  of  money  subsidea  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  for  example,  attributed  the  fall  of  the  Romaa  Empu-e  not 
to  ignorance  or  slavery  or  immorality,  but  to  the  decline  in  the 
mines  of  Spain  and  Greece.  Upon  that  easy  asstunption  the  nmini 
argument  of  bimetalists  often  rests.  Sonie  foolish  people  ivsed  to 
contend  that  if  we  might  only  have  plenty  of  notes  h?ird  times 
would  end.  Now  we  are  told  that  prosperity  has  always  followed 
in  the  wake  o-f  the  precious  metals,  ai>d  that  what  we  suffer  from  is 
a  lack  cf  coined  money.  Silver,  we  hear,  is  but  potential  money. 
Call  it  into  being,,  endue  it  with  legal  tender  prerogative^ 
send  it  in  copious  streams,  through  the  land,  and  once  more 
there  will  be  a  spring  m  prices  and  the  vitality  of  trade  will 
be  restored. 

Our  own  painful  experience-  irefutes  the  creed  that  high  prices 

are   a   measure  of   a   nation's  prosperity  or  wealth.     They  are 

sometimes,  indeed,  the  fruit  of  a  large  increase  of  precious  metals  ; 

but  if  every  man  has  to  pay  away  his  portion  of  the  additional 

gold  for  wages  and  commodities,  he  rema,ins  no  richer  for  the 

jncreasa     "  Human  industry  is.  not  rendered  more  efl&cieat  nor 

human  happiness  more  full  by  the  use  of  two  coins  instead  ctf  one." 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  of  the  stimulus  to  English  trade  which 

was  given  by  the  discoveries  of  Australian  gold.     We  had  intimate 

relations  with  the  mining  couatries,  and  they,  with  their  new  found 

gold,  bought  large  stocks  of  English  manufactures.    EmigTation  and 

trade  were  encouraged.     But  new  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  have 

all  to  be  paid  for.     They  cost  the  laboui'  and  the  capital  expended 

in  producing  the  goods  which  ai^e  given  in  exchange,  and  if  the 

stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  country  is  sufficient  comfortably  to 

settle  all  her  exchanges  and  clearings  it  is  wasteful  to  buy  more. 

Tiie   excesa  is  only  cumbrous,,  and  may   often  tempt  her  iato 
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uusound  speculation.  France  has  more  money  than  England,  but 
yet  is  not  so  rich.  Germany  is  poorer  now  for  the  200  millions 
which  she  received  from  France  after  the  last  great  war,  and  France 
is  richer  w^ho  lost  the  money.  There  is  an  extension  of  trade  and 
a  growth  of  popidation  and  wealth  which  requii-e  an  enlargement 
of  the  currency  for  their  proper  support.  But  the  demand  for 
a  free  mintage  of  silver  in  order  that  prices  may  be  forced 
up  and  everybody  may  seem  to  be  richer,  is  delusive  and 
mischievous. 

English  economists  have,  then,  decisively  condemned  a  double 
standard,  as  unequal  and  disturbing.  Bimetalists  answer  by  claim- 
ing for  the  two  metals,  when  used  together,  a  compensatory  action 
which  moderates  fluctuations-  in  their  value.  They  say  that  if  one 
is  scarce  and  d-ear  the  other  will  be  sought  tor  in  its  stead,  and 
that  the  fall  and  rise  in  their  respective  values  will,  in  the  process, 
be  stayed,  and  a  fairer  level  of  prices  be  maintained.  They  also 
argue  that,  when  both  are  in  free  use  as  legal  tender,  a  foreign 
demand  for  either  metal  can  be  met  with  less  danger,  since  the 
other  will  be  bought  to  take  its  place. 

There  is  a  measiire  of  truth  in  this  ai'gument,  but  I  think  we 
shall  see  that  when  this  system  of  exchange  is  tried  in  the 
operation  of  a  double  standard,  it  brings  loss  to  the  country  which 
adopts  it,  and  scanty  gain  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  us  shortly 
examine  its  action  in  France,  and  gather  the  lessons  of  her 
experience. 

I  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
leading  figures  of  the  bullion  and  coinage  movements  in  France 
during  two  important  periods,  viz.,  the  fourteen  years  from  1853 
to  1866,  when  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  below  15|,  and  the 
eight  years  from  1867  to  1874,  when  the  ratio  was  steadily 
advancing.  In  1849  California  became  a  great  producer  of 
gold.  In  1852  Australian  shipments  began.  In  1853,  in  the  two 
countries,  26  millions  of  gold  were  found;  and  silver,  which  had 
first  begun  to  rise  in  1850,  made  a  notable  advance  of  one  penny 
per  ounce  ; — 
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These  figiu'es  exhibit  remarkable  movements,  and  show  haw  a 
faint  rise  or  fall  in  silver  shook  the  sensitive  exchanges  of  a 
bimetallic  country.  From  1856  to  1867  there  was  not  a  single 
five  franc  piece  coined  at  the  French  Mint,  and  M.  Parieu  stated, 
in  1865,  that  they  had  almost  disappeared  from  circulation ;  while 
from  1868  to  1876  the  stock  in  the  Latin  States  increased  by 
£46,000,000.  Did  France  profit  by  a  system  which  at  one  time 
cleared  out  her  silver,  and  at  another  her  gold  1  Undoubtedly 
the  changes  harassed  her  trade,  and  thwarted  the  convenience  of 
her  people.  It  Avas  always,  too,  the  more  precious  commodity 
that  was  taken,  and  the  less  valued  that  was  left,  so  that  if  she 
had  been  compelled,  in  1874,  to  wind  up  her  estate  and  sell  off  her 
effects,  she  would  have  found  herself  by  some  millions  poorer. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  French  trade  by  which  I  can  elucidate 
the  action  of  a  double  standai-d  upon  her  prices.  The  interfusion 
of  two  metals  is  said  to  have  a  regulative  jx>wer.  Bimetalists 
allow  that  in  their  system  prices  have  always  been  measured  in 
the  cheaper  metal,  and  that  the  standard  is  therefore  alteniative. 
Is  a  standard  varying  with  the  cheaper  metal  more  even  than  a 
standard  of  the  single  metal  1  Yes ;  in  so  far  as  the  emission  of 
one  and  the  absorption  of  the  other  checks  their  vacillations,  Butt 
a  single  country,  or  a  few  countries,  have  usually  a  very  slender 
control  over  these  metallic  forces.  The  opening  of  new  mines, 
the  prospect  of  further  discoveries,  wars  and  famines,  are  far  more 
potent  agents.  The  Latin  Union  struggled  for  years  against  the 
fall  in  silver,  and  sacrificed  many  millions  of  gold  in  vain.  All 
their  gold  would  have  been  lost  if  they  had  pursued  the  contest. 
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With  a  continuous  and  even  rapid  depreciation  of  one  of  the 
standard  metals  prices  cannot  be  stable.  They  lack  the  steadying 
force  of  one  sure  standard  in  which  every  one  knows  that  payment 
must  be  made.  Holders  of  the  falling  metal  are  anxious  to 
exchange  it  quickly  for  commodities  in  dread  of  a  further  decline, 
and  sellers  of  goods  fear  to  take  the  current  prices  lest  they  may 
soon  have  to  rue  their  bargain.  If  buyers  are  eager  and  sellers 
apprehensive,  prices  are  not  steady. 

When  a  country  uses  a  single  standard  the  metal  may  fall  or 
rise  in  value.  If  it  rises  new  importations  of  bullion  are  encouraged. 
If  it  falls  some  of  it  is  exported,  and  the  decline  arrested,  and  for 
all  that  is  sold  full  value  is  obtained.  Bimetalism  reverses  these 
natural  movements,  and  incites  the  foreigner  to  withdraw  the 
dearer,  and  introduce  still  more  of  the  depreciated  metal  until  the 
country  is  brought  at  last,  by  a  troublesome  way,  to  a  single 
standard,  in  a  depreciated  money,  which  she  has  not  chosen,  and 
for  which  she  has  paid  the  price  of  the  scarce  and  costly  metal. 
Such  a  standard,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  a  bimetallic  country  must 
always  come  to  if  any  critical  change  occurs  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver.  Surely  it  would  be  simpler  and  less  costly  for  her  to 
alter  the  standard  by  legislative  act.  She  would  thus  choose  her 
own,  instead  of  being  forced  to  accept  that  which  the  cupidity 
of  her  rivals  would  fasten  upon  her. 

I  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  countries  where  a 
double  standard  has  existed  have  suffered  from  its  use.  It  is 
expensive,  through  the  frequent  re-coinages.  It  serves  the  schemes 
of  financiers  rather  than  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  people.  It  is 
variable,  and  aggravates  the  fluctuations  of  price  which  it  is  designed 
to  temper.  It  varies  wrongly,  for  the  better  metal  is  tempted  away 
and  the  worse  one  left. 

Bimetalist  writers  point  to  France  and  say,  "See  what  a  work  of 
mercy  she  has  done  for  the  world  !  She  took  all  the  gold  or  silver 
that  any  one  chose  to  send  her,  and,  as  it  was  wanted,  gave  gold 
for  silver  or  silver  for  gold."  What  of  this,  if  true  1  France,  in  her 
simplicity,  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  six  years  ago  repented  of  her 
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error.  She  then  closed  her  mint  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
and  the  mighty  marauders  of  the  money  market  lost  their  hope  of 
further  booty.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  while  France  was  willing 
to  give  gold  for  all  the  silver  that  was  offered,  without  regard  to 
the  market  value  of  the  two  commodities,  the  price  of  silver  was 
supported  throughout  the  world,  and  holders  had  the  advantage 
of  a  large  and  constant  market.  But  if  such  a  traffic  is  unprofitable 
and  injurious  to  the  country  which  conducts  it,  no  law  can  be 
preserved  which  relies  on  its  continuance.  "WTiile  it  lasted  the 
world  paid  a  little  less  for  gold,  at  the  cost  of  France,  and  a  little 
more  for  silver.  There  was  no  real  lack  of  either  metal,  but  this 
is  the  sum  of  the  compensatory  gain  for  the  artificial  diversion  of 
the  metallic  currents. 

The  French  and  Belgian  people  did  not  desire  at  one  time  to 
be  bare  of  silver,  and  shortly  after  to  be  deprived  of  gold.  If  they 
had  been  left  alone  from  1850  to  1875  the  metals  would  have  been 
evenly  and  naturally  distributed  over  their  circulations.  Through- 
out the  world  there  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  a  more 
regular  flow,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  each  country  would, 
probably,  have  possessed  the  same  share  of  the  metals  as  it  held  in 
1875.  Under  the  operation  of  the  double  standard  there  was 
distmbance  and  discomfort,  but  money  and  prices  were  finally 
adjusted  as  if  no  bimetallic  law  had  deranged  their  move- 
ment. Where,  then,  was  the  world's  gain  1  Probably  there  was 
loss ;  for  if  the  trade  in  metals  had  been  free,  if  the  double 
standard  had  not  forced  an  outlet  by  its  bounties,  less  gold 
might  have  been  produced  at  one  time,  and  less  silver  at  another. 
Had  the  production  been  more  even  some  vicissitudes  would  have 
been  prevented  in  the  value  of  the  metals  and  of  the  commodities 
which  they  buy. 

If  I  admit  that  bimetalism  sustained  the  price  of  silver 
I  contend  that  the  currency  and  trade  demand  were  at  the 
same  time  efficient  factors  in  controlling  its  movements.  From 
1853  to  1866,  when  the  metal  was  worth  moi*e  in  the  open 
market  than  at  the  French  mint,  it  was  shipped  abroad.     From 
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183-1:  to  1852,  and  from  1866  to  1874,  when  France  gave  the 
best  pi'ice  she  obtained  a  chief  share.  She  and  her  neighbours 
required  a  large  silver  coinage  for  their  expanding  trade,  and  nnder 
the  form  of  a  double  standard  this  necessary  demand  supported 
price.  Had  silver,  in  the  early  half  of  this  century,  been  the 
burden  which  it  became  after  1866,  when  their  cun-encies  were 
flushed  with  gold,  the  double  standard  would  have  been  discarded 
then.  The  silver  market  was  supported  in  the  second  period  by 
the  large  Eastern  export,  and  again  it  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond 
controversy  that  if  India  had  not  wanted  £120,000,000  in  her 
commerce  the  Latin  States  would  then  have  repudiated  tlie 
system  which,  on  a  slighter  pretext,  they  rejected  in  IST-l. 

Whatever  may  be  the  hxw  through  which  it  opeiat-^i^,  the 
effective  demand  for  either  metal  springs  from  social  and  indus- 
trial needs.  Law  may  stimidate  or  divert,  but  in  the  long- 
run  must  obey  the  demand,  and  if  people  dislike  or  do  not 
require  silver,  they  will  break  the  bimetallic  law  which  would  force 
it  iipon  them.  Even  the  Americans  are  murmuring  at  the  burden 
of  a  paltry  two  millions  of  dollars  which  they  coin  per  month  out  of 
the  product  of  their  own  mines.  The}"  seem  to  regard  silver  much  as 
they  do  the  wild  grape  and  the  sloe,  which,  they  say,  are  designed 
Providence  to  develop  the  generosity  of  a  man's  nature,  since  he 
would  much  rather  give  them  to  another  than  keep  them  for  himself. 

The  only  real  and  lasting  bimetallic  law  will  be  framed  by  the 
varied  necessities  and  tastes  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Silver 
has  grown  old-fashioned  as  a  standard  metal  in  Western  Europe, 
but  here  it  will  always  be  largely  used  for  subsidiary  coins.  In 
Eastern  Europe,  less  rich  and  cultivated,  it  will  long  continue  to 
be  the  leading  metal,  and  probably  much  more  of  it  will  come  into 
service  in  place  of  small  paper  money.  In  Asia,  where  millions  of 
poor  men  never  see  a  silver  coin,  the  capacity  of  absorption  is 
almost  limitless.  It  is  only  the  continuous  and  free  use  of 
the  two  metals  that  will  maintain  the  balance  of  metallic  forces 
and  the  harmony  of  values.  If  that  ceases,  bimetallic  law  will 
struggle  to  preserve  a  compensatory  movement  in  vain. 
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For  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated  I  think  the  bimetallic 
scheme  is  unsound  in  theory.  It  implies  a  false  notion  of  money, 
exaggerates  the  place  of  money  in  national  economy,  and  infringes 
om*  settled  monetary  policy.  Where  it  was  tried  it  did  not  secure 
the  free  compensatory  movement  of  the  metals ;  it  caused  much 
inconvenience  and  loss,  and  was  abandoned  by  its  friends  from  fear 
of  further  ills. 

Bimetalists  now  argue  that  the  last  alliance  only  failed  because 
it  included  so  few  States.  Let  England  and  the  United  States 
join  the  Latin  Union  in  a  silver  ring ;  let  each  contracting  power 
freely  coin  whatever  gold  or  silver  may  be  oflfered.  Then  shall 
silver,  they  say,  be  set  above  fluctuations,  and  15|^  ounces  not 
only  shall  be  reputed  equal  but  shall  be  equal  to  1  ounce  of  gold. 

For  the  intended  violation  of  economic  law  the  plea  of  grave 
necessity  is  set  up.  It  is  urged  that  as  we  trade  with  silver-using 
countries  all  over  the  world,  as  we  are  lords  of  India,  which  holds 
an  enormous  mass  of  silver  in  circulation,  from  self-interest,  we 
cannot  let  its  value  fall,  and  may  depart  a  little  from  strict 
economic  virtue  in  order  to  secure  its  position  and  avert  calamity. 
A  similar  defence  is  always  made  for  breaking  the  principles  of 
free  trade  in  the  interest  of  linen,  or  paper,  or  corn,  or  sugar ;  but 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  silver  in  respect  of  India  and  our 
foreign  trade,  we  shall,  I  think,  come  to  the  decision  that  there  is 
no  strong  necessity  for  adopting  the  proposed  scheme. 

Leaving  India  and  China,  for  the  present,  out  of  view,  few  of 
the  countries  that  we  trade  with,  which  exclude  gold  from  circula- 
tion, have  any  large  amount  of  silver  currency  in  free  and 
common  use,  or  hold  large  reserves  in  that  metal.  Most  of  them, 
like  Kussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Peru,  have  a  forced  paper  circula- 
tion. It  is  in  paper  that  prices  are  reckoned,  and  remittances  are 
bought  with  paper  money.  The  difficulty  which  our  merchants 
experience  in  their  trade  with  these  countries,  whatever  may  be  their 
nominal  standard,  is  the  insecurity  of  the  paper  exchanges,  and  not 
the  fluctuations  in  silver,  which  cause  but  slight  embarrassment. 
The  New  York  exchange  on  Englaud  was  in  1860  at  110^,  aud  in 
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1864  at  294.  The  Eio  exchange  on  London  last  spring  was  19d. ;  it 
has  lately  touched  22|d.  The  Chilian  exchange  was  26d.  per  dollar 
last  July,  and  was  34d.  in  November.  The  Russian  paper  rouble, 
which  was  worth  33|d.  before  the  Turkish  war,  has  sunk  to  23d. 
Notwithstanding  such  wide  variations  our  business  is  remunerative. 
We  allow  an  ample  margin  for  the  risk,  and  being  rich,  we  can 
afford  to  w^ait  for  a  favourable  turn.  The  real  settlement  between 
us  and  these  countries  is  made  in  commodities  or  in  securities.  It 
is  only  in  the  last  resort,  and  very  casually,  that  they  remit  us 
unprofitable  coin,  and  if  we  had  desired,  of  late,  to  remit  money  to 
them,  we  might  have  bought  at  52d.  per  ounce,  in  the  London 
market,  silver  which  wiU  pass  abroad  at  60d. 

It  is  also  said  that  fear  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  prevents 
English  investments  in  foreign  silver  loans.  We  certainly  prefer 
our  own  standard  metal,  and  any  State  which  wants  our  money 
will  gladly  bear  the  risk  of  exchange  and  make  their  bonds 
payable  in  London.  But  if  we  were  willing  to  spend  tens  of 
millions  sterling  on  Turkey,  or  Honduras,  or  Peini,  we  are  not 
likely  to  refuse  a  good,  solid,  silver  loan. 

The  case  of  a  silver-producing  country  is  harder.  It  may  be 
granted  that  Mexico  w'ould  be  richer  if  she  obtained  5s.  per  ounce 
for  her  silver  instead  of  4s.,  and  that  she  could  then  buy  more  of 
our  prints.  But  if  Mexico  were  richer  we,  or  the  silver  consumers 
for  whom  act,  would  certainly  be  poorer.  The  silver  must  be  paid 
for,  and  whoever  pays  5s.  for  the  Mexican  article  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  able  to  buy  less  silver,  or  less  of  other  commodities. 
If  we  buy  less  silver  Mexico  may  soon  be  no  richer  and  no  better 
a  customer  for  our  goods  than  she  was  before  the  rise.  If  we  buy 
less  of  other  commodities  the  producers  wiU  order  less  of  our 
calicoes  and  woollens. 

The  case  of  India  is  peculiar.  She  is  burdened  with  a  yearly 
tribute  to  England,  for  interest  and  charges,  of  £17,000,000.  She 
has  to  provide  in  payment,  now  that  silver  is  depreciated  in 
comparison  of  gold,  12  rupees  for  every  10  that  was  formerly 
required.     This  apparent  hardship  would  be  removed  if  the  British 
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Government  curtailed  its  large  mililary  expenditure  to  the  extent 
of  the  additional  burden,  or  sent  an  equivalent  to  India  to  be  spent 
on  public  works  that  would  develope  her  export  trade  and  promote 
the  use  of  money.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  pronounce  if  prices  in 
India  have  risen  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  silver.  The  extreme 
poverty  of  the  people,  the  stoppage  of  public  works,  famines,  political 
anxieties,  the  universal  helplessness  in  trade  during  the  last  three 
years,  must  have  retarded  the  flow  of  silver  into  India,  which  its 
cheapness  would  naturally  induce,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
retarded  the  movement  of  prices.  If  there  is  in  India  £200,000,000 
in  silver  coin,  as  authorities  declare,  there  must  be  a  very  large 
and  continuous  import  to  provide  for  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
necessities  of  trade  before  prices  are  moved  and  depreciation  sets  in. 
The  Viceroy  reported  in  February,  1877,  after  silver  had  touched 
its  lowest  point  of  46d.,  that  prices  showed  no  fall  in  its  value.  If 
they  have  not  advanced,  the  assumed  depreciation  of  silver  in  India 
is  a  figment.  If  cloth  and  food  are  not  dearer,  and  silver  is  very 
cheap,  the  country  is  assuredly  richer.  From  1875  to  1878  India 
imported  .£25,000,000  in  that  commodity,  and  therefore  saved  at 
least  £3,000,000  by  the  fall.  To  restore  its  value  by  the  bi-metallic 
plan  would  be  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
more  for  this  article  of  prime  necessity,  and  so  far  to  impoverish 
them.  If  the  rupee  were  screwed  up  even  10  per  cent,  as  Mr. 
J.  K.  Cross  said  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  June, 
a  virtual  addition  of  50  millions  of  rupees  would  be  made  to  the 
taxation  of  India  in  order  that  the  government  might  save  20 
millions  on  its  home  remittances. 

Chiua  is  affected  in  the  same  way  as  India  by  the  fall  of  silver. 
Prices  follow  somewhat  the  same  line  of  movement.  To  China, 
also,  as  the  largest  silver-using  country  in  the  world,  its  cheapness 
is  plainly  an  advantage.  She  need  remit  no  specie  to  the  gold- 
using  countries,  for  the  balance  of  trade  is  largely  in  her  favour, 
and  she  pays  for  our  manufactures  in  her  tea  and  silk. 

While  India  and  China  have  not  paid  an  advanced  price  for 
their  imports,  they  have  been  able  to  ship  their  own  produce  to 
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Europe  at  a  better  exchange,  and  therefore  to  realize  a  larger  profit. 
The  Indian  government  might  help  this  movement,  encourage  a 
profitable  trade  from  India,  and  assist  its  own  financial  operations 
by  taking  off  the  export  duty  on  rice.  The  increase  of  exports, 
promoted  by  a  good  exchange,  has  no  doubt  caused  the  remittance 
of  silver  to  the  East  instead  of  goods,  and  mitigated  the  decline  in 
its  vahie.  This  wholesome  process  still  goes  on.  As  silver  is 
spread,  prices  tend  to  advance,  and  more  silver,  still,  is  wanted  to 
maintain  them. 

It  is  natural  that  some  of  our  Indian  merchants  should  be 
allured  by  the  hope  of  getting  returns  for  their  outstanding  ship- 
ments at  Is.  lid.  a  rupee  instead  of  Is.  8d,,  and  should  be  willing 
to  renounce  political  economy  for  the  sake  of  this  handsome  profit. 
There  will  be  some  compensation  for  their  sacrifice.  The  profit 
would  only  be  made  once  ;  the  cotton  merchant  and  the  importer 
of  rice  and  tea  would  suffer  accordingly  ;  the  people  of  India  would 
be  losers  and  Eastern  trade  would  for  a  long  time  be  utterly 
disorganised.  I  do  not  wish  to  attenuate  its  present  uncertainties, 
although  these  have  been  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 
and  by  pre-arranging  rates  for  bills  with  the  Eastern  banks ;  nor 
do  I  deny  the  advantage  of  a  steady  exchange.  Exchanges  cannot, 
however,  be  steady  unless  they  rest  on  a  solid  foundation.  They 
are  based  now  upon  a  sound  marketable  commodity.  They  cannot 
be  made  secure  upon  a  mere  profession  of  faith  in  the  value  of 
silver,  or  upon  an  agreement  to  say  that  it  is  worth  five  shillings  an 
ounce.  Mercantile  apprehension  w^ould  then  become  more  acute 
and  unceasing. 

Looking  then  at  the  vast  populations  which  profit  by  the 
cheapness  of  silver,  while  there  are  but  few  producing  countries 
which  are  injured,  the  gain  appears  greatly  to  outweigh  the  loss. 
Certainly,  the  case  of  necessity  for  a  bi-metallic  system,  in  the 
interests  of  silver-using  countries  and  those  who  trade  with  them, 
has  not  been  made  out. 

Does  the  state  of  the  silver  trade  in  the  world  justify  the  plea 
of  necessity  1  In  the  following  table  are  the  corrected  figures  for 
recent  years : — 
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SILVER   PRODUCTION. 

& 

1874 13  minions. 

18?5 13      „ 

1876 15      „ 

1877 16      „ 

1878 15      „ 

The  figures  for  1879  will  not  exceed  those  of  1878.  The 
American  production,  from  which  so  much  was  feared,  has  fallen 
off.  Mr.  Vivian  points  out  in  his  recent  "  "Wanderings  in  Western 
Lands  "  that  the  lodes  became  more  and  more  gold  bearing  as  they 
increase  in  depth,  and  this  fact  deserves  attention  in  a  forecast 
of  the  relative  productions  of  the  two  metals.  It  is  possible 
that  the  American  coinage  will  be  smaller  in  the  next  few  years, 
and  that  she  may  send  more  of  the  commodity  to  market.  She 
has  £23,000,000  of  silver  in  circulation  or  in  store,  but  this  will 
not  long  be  enough  for  her  people,  fast  increasing  in  numbers, 
scattered  over  a  wide  continent,  with  a  strictly  limited  paper 
currency,  and  doing  an  unexampled  trade  at  rising  prices.  She 
may  chafe  at  her  own  foolish  legislation,  but  she  must  'remain  a 
very  large  customer  for  silver. 

Germany  appears  to  have  done  her  worst.  Having  sold 
£32,000,000  of  silver,  even  if  she  has  £10,000,000  left  on  her 
hands,  the  best  opinion  is  that  she  -will  keep  them.  It  is  also 
doubtful  if  she  will  withdraw  her  thalers  from  circulation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  she  may  raise  the  proportion  of  silver  token  money 
from  10s.  to  12s.  or  15s.  per  head  of  her  population. 

Other  Powers,  preserving  an  expectant  attitude,  wisely  abstain 
from  any  hasty  attempt  to  change  their  standard  and  demonetisa- 
tion, which  has  been  a  more  potent  factor  in  depreciating  silver 
than  increased  production,  has  probably,  for  the  present,  spent  its 
force. 

As  our  own  Home  Trade  revives,  and  prices  and  wages  advance, 
we  shall  add  to  our  silver  coinage,  and  our  thriving  colonies  will 
also  want  new  supplies. 

If  peace  is  preserved  in  Europe,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and 
Russia  will  seek  to  replace  part  of  their  paper  circulation  with 
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silver,  and  will  find  their  convenient  oppoi'tunity  when  tlie  metal 
is  abundant.  They  are  bare  of  silver,  and  when  they  accept  the 
duty,  £70,000,000,  or  five  years  of  the  w'orld's  production  will,  not 
impossibly,  be  needed  for  170  millions  of  people.  Austria  alone 
lately  absorbed  in  ten  months  £8,000,000. 

It  is  Asia,  however,  that  must  continue  to  be  the  chief  con- 
sumer of  silver.  Japan  has  a  paper  circulation  amounting  to 
<£55,000,000,  and,  therefore,  like  Italy  and  Russia,  when  she 
decides  to  replace  it,  will  have  room  for  a  large  quantity  of  silver 
which  her  steadily  increasing  exports  will  easily  enable  her  to 
buy.  Last  year  her  mint  at  Osaka  was  busily  engaged  in  coining 
the  metal. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  China,  with  larger  trade,  better  prices 
for  her  exports,  and  better  crops  for  home  use,  will  take  more  silver 
from  us  or  from  the  United  States.  She  is  weighted  with  no 
tribute,  and  440  millions  of  quick-witted,  industrious  and  money- 
loving  people,  as  their  wealth  grows,  will  have  an  increasing  power 
of  absorbing  cheap  silver. 

The  surplus  of  silver  imports  into  India  were  for — 

Average. 
£  & 

1856  to  1865 Ill  millions.     ...     11  millions. 

1866  to  1875 44       „  ...       4 

1876  to  1878 25       „  ...       8 

In  the  last  three  years  of  weary  trade  she  has  tf^ken  twice  the 

average   amount   of    the   previous    ten   years,    and    has    herself 

absorbed   the   whole   American   production.      Her   population  is 

fast  increasing,    currency  is   diffused   as   the   country   is   opened 

up,  and  she  has  little  gold  or  paper  money.     She  has  now  an 

abundance  of  food   for  her  people,  and   for   her   cotton,  wheat, 

and  sugar  she  will  receive  larger  returns.     It  is  reckoned  that 

Eastern  exports  will  be  worth  £10,000,000  more  in  this  season 

than  in  the  last.     Having  more  to  spend,  India  will  probably 

purchase  more  silver.     From  1857  to  1876  India  also  absorbed 

£87,000,000  in  gold.     Gold  is  now,  relatively,  dearer,  and  it  is 

therefore  fair  to  suppose  that  the  demands  for  treasiure,  hitherto 

divided,  will  converge  on  silver  and  enhance  the  use  of  it  in  India. 
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It  is  computed  that  in  1878,  throughout  the  world — 

180  millions  of  people  used  gold  as  a  standard, 
29         „  „  a  gold  and  silver  standard, 

797         „  „  a  silver  standard,  wlule  the  decision  of 

148         „  was  in  abeyance. 

Silver  still  governs  by  far  the  widest  area.  Highly  organised  and 
rich  communities  will  tend  more  and  more  to  use  gold  as  a 
standard,  and  silver  for  subsidiary  coins.  It  is  in  vain  to  resist  the 
movement,  but  Eastern  people  are  thrice  as  numerous  as  the 
people  of  the  West ;  they  are  only  now  passing  into  their  silver 
stage,  and  for  a  few  generations  will  find  full  employment  for  all 
the  silver  which  is  sent  to  them.  With  production  lessened,  demo- 
netisation stayed,  trade  reviving,  and  the  East  prosperous,  there 
seems  a  fairer  promise  for  silver,  and  no  apparent  necessity  for 
sacrificing  a  policy  of  freedom  in  favour  of  the  bimetallic  system. 

I  think  the  proposed  scheme  hurtful  and  dangerous,  as  well  as 
unnecessary.  Mr,  Muir,  in  his  letters  to  the  Mctncliester  Examiner, 
put,  with  much  force,  the  comparative  claims  of  gold  and  silver- 
producing  countries.  The  value  of  our  trade  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  in  1877,  was  £41,000,000 ;  with  the  Mexico  and 
Chili  group,  only  £17,000,000  ;  with  Mexico  alone,  only 
£2,000,000.  The  latter  countries  are  old  and  stagnant;  the 
former  contain  young  and  energetic  communities,  of  our  own 
stock,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  a  vast  continent,  just  opening  up 
to  our  trade.  Which  deserve  the  greater  consideration  from  us  ] 
A  pound  of  gold  is  now  worth  18lbgi  of  silvBr;  but  bimetalists 
design,  by  force  of  law,  to  reduce  it  to  the  value  of  15|lbs.,  or  by 
1  \  per  cent.  The  wealth  of  our  colonies,  who  do  the  best  of  their 
trade  with  us,  would  then  be  diminished.  Why  should  we  go  out 
of  our  way  to  help  an  enterprize  which  would  injure  and  estrange 
tliem  ? 

The  scheme  is  hurtful,  because  it  interferes  with  the  free  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  metals  in  accordance  with  national 
taste  and  convenience.  Gold  is  now  the  more  valued  metal,  and 
some  anticipate  a  dearth  of  it.     Iligh  price  is  the  most  eftectivo 
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stimulus  of  production.  The  bimetallic  scheme  depreciates  gold, 
aud  therefore  discourages  the  production  of  the  scarcer  and  more 
desired  commodity,  while  it  puts  a  premium  on  the  production 
of  silver,  of  which  bimetalists  say  that  w^e  have  already 
too   much. 

There  is  a  further  danger  in  the  bimetalist  proposal.  England 
is  the  exchange  of  the  world.  *  Much  bullion  is  sent  to  us,  in  the 
course  of  trade,  for  sale,  which  we  distribute  to  the  consuming 
countries.  Under  the  new  scheme  silver  would  come  to  us  which 
now  goes  direct  to  China  and  Japan.  Instead  of  holding  it  for  a 
market,  the  consignees  would  sell  it  to  the  Bank  of  England  at  the 
legal  rate.  If  the  silver  were  merely  the  means  of  i)rocuring  gold, 
as  a  more  esteemed  commodity,  England  would  be  making  a  poor 
exchange,  for  her  gold  would  gradually  be  supplanted  with  less- 
valued  silver.  If  the  silver  were  placed  on  deposit  with  the  Bank 
the  bullion  reserve  would  be  increased.  Upon  this  rests  our  note 
issue,  and  the  whole  of  oui*  fabric  of  cx-edit.  The  addition  of  a 
few  millions  of  gold  to  a  purely  metallic  currency  might  cause 
only  a  slight  movement  in  prices,  but  through  our  elaborate  system 
of  credit  and  clearing,  every  ounce  of  gold  which  is  added  to  the 
Bank  of  England's  reserve  may  be  a  more  efficient  factor  than  ten 
ounces  in  other  countries.  Under  the  new  scheme  our  reserve 
may  be  swollen  by  an  influx  of  silver  as  well  as  gold.  Some  of 
the  new  metal  would  flow  into  the  circulation  of  other  silver- 
using  countries,  but  England  would  retain  much  which  she 
now^  passes  on,  and  her  monetary  system  would  first,  and  chiefly, 
feel  the  shock  of  any  great  change  in  the  production  of  the  mines. 
I  cannot  anticipate,  without  alarm,  the  rapid  expansion  of  credit 
and  speculation  to  which  these  large  imports  might  then 
give  rise. 

Lastly,  I  believe  tliat  the  scheme  is  impracticable.  The 
countries  which  are  said  to  be  interested  make  no  sign  of  their  wish 
to  join  the  Union.  At  the  last  conference  in  Paris,  in  1878,  Italy 
alone  gave  a  full  support  to  the  proposals  of  the  United  States. 
Germany  sent  no  representative,  and  Prince  Bismarck  has  since 
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refused  even  to  talk  of  the  matter  with  the  American  enroT. 
If,  eighteen  months  ago,  differences  of  opinion  precluded  discussion, 
they  still  exist  and  will  still  prevent  any  international  Union. 

If  an  international  agreement  were  completed,  how  long  would 
it  endure  1  In  so  important  an  experiment  and  after  the  failure  of 
the  Latin  Union,  some  power  of  revocation  would  be  reserved  to 
the  signataries.  Conflicting  interests  could  not  be  united  unless 
this  chance  of  ultimate  escape  were  offered.  If  the  Powers  were 
bound  for  a  term  of  yeaz's,  as  the  end  of  that  drew  near,  traders  and 
investors  would  grow  anxious  and  long  ventures  would  be  avoided, 
while  the  value  of  silver  and  the  output  of  the  mines  would 
fluctuate  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  impending  change  in  the 
action  of  the  Union. 

If  the  compact  were,  in  form,  perpetual,  what  would  prevent 
any  of  the  Powers,  for  self-interest,  from  withdrawing  from  it  ?  The 
other  states  would  scarcely  take  up  arms  against  the  ofiender.  If 
silver  was  plentiful  and  gold  became  a  scarce  commodity  when 
Russia  held  the  chief  stock,  would  she  not  release  herself  from  an 
engagement  to  sell  her  gold  at  15  J  if  in  the  open  market  she  could 
sell  at  20 1  "War,  too,  and  the  age  of  gi-eat  wars  is  not  passed, 
would  probably  dissolve  the  alliance. 

If  countries  make  war  or  build  great  public  works  they  will 
incur  heavy  debts,  and  seek  to  discharge  them  in  paper  money. 
Russia  has  £170,000,000  in  circulation.  France  and  Germany 
might  easily  issue  £100,000,000  each.  Little  gold  and  silver 
would,  in  that  event,  be  coined  by  them,  since  no  holder  would 
be  willing  to  part  with  his  metal  for  its  mei'cly  nominal  value  in 
depreciated  notes.  The  greater  part  of  the  old  circulation  would 
be  driven  out  by  the  paper,  and  be  poured  into  the  cuiTcncies  of 
those  countries  which  were  still  true  to  the  bimetallic  standards. 
To  them,  also,  most  of  the  new  pi'oduction  would  then  flow. 
Would  they  meekly  bear  the  evil  of  inflated  currencies  and  yet 
remain  loyal  to  their  bond  ?  To  issue  unconvertible  paper  is  to 
treat  both  metals  impartialty,  but  only  by  ignoring  both,  aud  is 
virtually  to  disown  the  bimetallic  obligations.     Unless  such  issues 
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were  prevented,  or  most  strictly  limited^ — and  this  dare  not  be 
proposed — the  Union  would  speedily  perish. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  bimetalists  to  say,  that  if  England,  the 
Latin  States,  and  America  entered  the  Union  their  decision  -would 
bind  the  world.  Can  Eussia  and  China  be  ignored,  or  the  many 
minor  kingdoms  1  Are  we  sure  that  England  can  assume  to  fix 
a  monetary  policy  for  India,  Australasia,  and  one  half  of  North 
America,  with  their  divergent  interests  and  prejudices,  or  that  all 
the  United  States  would  be  securely  bound  1 

Could  the  Governments,  who,  for  reasons  of  State  policy, 
consent  to  the  scheme,  bind  their  own  peoples  ]  Among  them  is 
an  endless  variety  of  tastes  and  prejudices.  The  Californian 
refuses  greenbacks,  the  New  Yorker  silver ;  the  Scotchman  likes 
his  one  pound  note,  the  Englishman  his  sovereign.  Some  are 
enterprising,  rich,,  and  cultivated  ;  others  are  sluggish  and  needy. 
Some  operate ;  others  only  peddle.  Yet  it  is  expected  that  all 
will  use  silver  and  gold  together,  and  freely  buy  both  at  the 
providential  ratio  of  15|  to  1. 

If  the  scheme  were  now  feasible,  I  thinlc  it  would  soon  become 
impracticable,  because  it  disregards  the  great  changes  that  will 
surely  happen  in  the  tastes  and  wealth  and  wants  of  mankind. 
After  twenty  years  of  vivid  movement  throughout  the  world,  we 
should  require  to  alter  our  monetaiy  tariff,  and,  in  the  course  of 
after  years,  again  and  again  to  repeat  the  process  of  adjusting  our 
standards  to  the  varying  conditions  of  trade  and  social  life.  Under 
a  free  monetary  palicy,  the  change  in  values,  which  time  and 
circumstances  necessitate,  would  be  accomplished  gradually  and 
with  less  embarrassment  and  alarm. 

Mr.  Gibbs  says  that  people  will  continue  under  bimetalic  law 
to  follow  their  old  habits,  and  use  whichever  metai  they  prefer. 
But  it  is  surely  absurd  to  say  to  a  countiy,  "  By  all  means  stick  to 
your  gold  if  you  desire  it,  let  everything  be  as  it  is,  but  you  must 
buy  at  15|  to  1  all  the  silver  that  Is  sent  you,,  whether  you  care  for 
it,  and  w^ant  it,  or  not."  If  the  world  is  likely  to  continue  the  use 
of  its  accustomed  money  bimetalism  is  needless.       If  men  may  be. 
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allowed  to  gratify  new  tastes,  and  satisfy  new  wants,  as  they  rise, 
bimetalism  is  an  encumbrance. 

If  it  is  law  that  creates  the  value  of  money,  that  calls  Nomisma 
out  of  Leros,  law  might  surely  carry  further  its  beneficent  work  of 
exalting  values  and  increasing  riches.  Those  who  deny  that  money 
is  a  commodity  betray  mistrust  of  their  own  creed  when  they 
ask  the  law  to  raise  silver  only  a  few  pence  per  ounce  above  its 
commodity  value.  Upon  their  theory  law  could  invert  the  order  of 
the  metals  and  decree  that  an  ounce  of  silver  should  be  worth  15ioz. 
of  gold ;  but  this  ordinance  might  disturb  too  many  interests.  Why 
not,  however,  issue  an  edict  that  the  twin  metals  are  of  eqvial 
value?  About  15|  to  1  there  is  a  taint  of  commodity.  1  to 
1  sounds  like  an  imperial  fiat.  The  ratio  would  be  simple  and 
impartial,  yet  what  new  wealth  it  would  confer  on  the  world  in  the 
manifold  appreciation  of  its  silver.  Why  does  the  bimetalist  fear 
to  proceed  thus  far  in  his  beneficent  work?  He  knows  that  at  the 
new  ratio  gold  mines  would  cease  to  be  worked.  All  available 
capital  would  be  applied  to  open  and  develope  silver  mines,  and 
the  production  of  silver,  under  the  stimulus,  might  be  doubled  or 
quadrupled.  Every  man  would  hoard  his  gold,  in  money  or  in 
plate,  and  eagerly  exchange  his  silver  for  the  scarcer  metal  before 
it  became  extinct.  How  long  would  a  government  compel  the 
possessor  of  gold  to  make  this  sacrifice?  The  effect  of  an 
established  ratio  of  15|  to  1  would,  in  its  measi;re,  be  as  injurious 
as  that  of  1  to  1.  The  commodity  value  of  gold,  less  violently, 
but  as  surely,  would  assert  its  power,  and,  despite  restriction, 
would  determine  its  real  silver  price.  Real  value  is  not  dependent 
on  legal  stipulations  any  more  than  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is 
subject  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  authority  of  silver,  or  deny  its  power  to 
be  a  standard  metal.  I  contend  that  bimetalism  is  economically 
false,  and  that,  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  failed.  I  say  that 
to  re-impose  it  would  i)crvert  the  simplicity  of  our  currency 
system,  do  wrong  to  many  interests,  and  bring  lasting  benefit  to 
none. 
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Stationary  Populations. 

A  Paper  shoiving  Approximately  the  numbers  of  Males  loho  Emigrated  in  1S51-70 
from  certain  English  Counties,  and  iiKlicating  the  effect  produced  hy  such 
Emigration  upon  the  numhers  of  the  people  at  several  ages. 

By    Thomas    A.    Welton. 

[Read  February  11th,  1880]. 


The  counties*  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  contained 

in  1851  a  population  aggregating  1,626,196  persons.     In  1871  the 

number   of   inhabitants   upon  the  same   surface   was   1,691,777. 

Consequently  65,581  persons,  or  about  four  per  cent,  had  been 

added  to  the  population  of  these  counties  in  twenty  years. 

The  principal  places  where  increase  of  population  had  occurred 

were  : — 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  (3  Districts),.. increase  30,487  persons. 

Torquay  (with  St.  Marychurch) „         12,516 

Bedminster  (near  Bristol)  „         13,064 

Swindon    „  6,844 

Weston-super-Mare „  6,534 

Falmouth  (Sub-District) „  2,829 


Total  increase 72,274  persons. 

Some  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Liskeard  had  also  experienced 
a  material  increase  of  population,  and  there  were  minor  cases  of 
growth  at  places  like  Clevedon,  Highbridge,  and  Portishead,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  Teignmouth,  in  Devonshire ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  outside  the  six  places  mentioned,  there  was  a  decrease  of 

*In  this  paper,  Registration  Counties  must  be  understood  to  be  referred 
to,  when  "  Counties  "  are  spoken  of. 
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trifling  amount  in  the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  fact,  we  have 
here  a  very  fair  example  of  the  nearest  possible  approach  in 
practice  to  a  stationary  population. 

The  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  had  in  1851  a  population 
of  769,852  persons,  which  by  1871  had  increased  to  777,848. 
The  increase  was,  therefore,  7,996  only,  or  about  one  per  cent  in 
twenty  years. 

The  principal  places  where  increase  of  population,  affecting  a 
whole  district,  was  experienced,  were  : — 

Norwicb (District)   increase  11,673     persons. 

Ipswich  (District)    „  10,080 

Yarmouth,  South  Town  and  Gorleston         ,,  10,940 

Lowestoft,  -with  Kirkley „  7,666 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  „  1,028 

Sudbury   „  913 

Total  increase    42,300    persons. 

There  was,  also,  a  material  increase  in  the  populations  of 
Haverhill,  Long  Melford  and  Glemsford  parishes,  near  Sudbury, 
in  Caistor  and  some  adjacent  parishes  lying  north  of  Yarmouth, 
and  in  the  parish  of  Thorpe,  next  Norwich.  Excluding  the  places 
enumerated,  there  was  an  average  decrease  of  about  six  per  cent 
in  the  population  of  these  two  counties. 

Passing  to  the  question,  as  to  what  was  the  amount  of  gain  by 
natural  increase  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  loss  by  migrations  on  the 
other  hand,  leading  to  such  an  unprogressive  condition  of  things, 
whether  in  the  west  or  in  the  east,  we  find  that  the  four  western 
counties  gained  by  male  births  about  544,586  new  inhabitants, 
and  lost  332,670  by  deaths  of  males ;  the  net  gain  being  about 
211,916  males.  They,  consequently,  must  have  lost  188,670  male 
inhabitants  by  migration,  in  excess  of  the  number  of  strangei-s  who 
settled  within  their  limits  during  the  twenty  years,  since  the 
population  counted  in  1871  included  only  803,511  males.  As 
some  districts  gained  by  migrations,  the  loss  of  the  others  by  this 
cause  was  greater  than  the  figure  just  mentioned. 

The  two  eastern  counties  gained  by  births  about  260,130  new 
male  inhabitants  ;  they  lost  158,416  by  deaths,  and  by  migrations 
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from  them,  less  the  comparatively  small  number  of  immigrants 
who  settled  within  their  bounds,  a  net  loss  of  100,852  males  was 
occasioned. 

The  numbers  of  female  births  and  deaths,  and  the  loss  by 
migrations  of  females,  would  approach  similar  figures.  Our 
purpose  will,  however,  be  sufficiently  answered  by  tracing  the  loss 
and  gain  of  male  inhabitants. 

Dividing  the  population  according  to  ages,  we  shall  find,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  the  net  loss  by  migrations  affects  very 
little  the  numbers  of  infants  and  of  aged  persons,  but  that  the 
youth  and  early  manhood  of  these  counties  have  been  drained 
away  to  a  very  great  extent.    Thus,  in  the  four  Western  Counties  : 


Male  Population.* 

Loss  in20  Years. 

Male 

Loss  by 

Age 

in 

1871. 

Population 
enume- 
rated in 
1871.* 

Migrations 
to  every 

100 
Deaths. 

Period 
when 
Bom. 

Enume- 
rated in 

1851. 

Births 
since 
1850. 

By 

Deaths.  J 

By 
Migrations 

1856-70 

0-15 

— 

411,461 

90,770 

12,041 

308,650 

13 

1851-55 

15-20 

— 

133,125 

36,329 

15,172 

81,624 

41 

1846-50 

20-25 

107,801 

— 

15,637 

31,510 

60,654 

201 

1841-45 

25-30 

97,420 

— 

9,703 

36,388 

51,329 

375 

1836-40 

30-35 

89,157 

— 

9,435 

34,584 

45,138 

366 

1831-35 

35-40 

79,669 

— 

9,872 

28,969 

40,828 

293 

1826-30 

40-45 

63,183 

— 

9,688 

15,058 

38,437 

155 

1821-25 

45-50 

53,765 

— 

9,751 

6,998 

37,016 

72 

1820  and 
earlier 

50  and 
upwards 

289,270 

— 

141,435 

7,950 

139,835 

5 

780,265 

544,586 

332,670 

188,670 

803,511 

— 

*  The  census,  taken  in  the  spring,  is  here  treated  as  if  its  date  had  been  the  1st  of 
January;  several  adjustments  are  made,  to  correct  mis-statements  of  ages;  and 
allowances  are  also  made  for  unregistered  births. 

t  The  deaths  are  those  actually  registered,  carefully  apportioned  under  "  periods 
when  bom." 
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In  the  two  Eastern  Counties  the  like  results  were  as  under : 


Age  in 
1871. 

Male  Population. 

Loss  in 

20  years. 

Male 
Population 
enume- 
rated in 
1871. 

Loss  by 

Period 
when 
Bom. 

Enume- 
rated in 
1851. 

Bom  since 
1850. 

By 
Deaths. 

By 

Migrations 

Migrations 
to  every 

100 
Deaths. 

1856-70 

0-15 

— 

195,184 

45,624 

6,808 

142,752 

15 

1851-55 

15-20 

— 

64,946 

18,637 

10,591 

35,718 

57 

1846-50 

20-25 

51,541 

— 

7,400 

16,857 

27,284 

228 

1841-45 

25-30 

45,038 

— 

4,525 

17,558 

22,955 

388 

1836-40 

30-35 

41,967 

— 

4,278 

17,325 

20,364 

405 

1831-35 

35-40 

37,319 

— 

4,330 

13,577 

19,412 

313 

1826-30 

40-45 

1 

30,480 

— 

4,185 

7,454 

18,841 

178 

1821-25 

45-50 

26,844 

— 

4,175 

4,121 

18,548 

99 

1820 and 
earlier 

50  and 
upwards 

143,271 

— 

65,262 

6,561 

71,448 

10 

376,460 

260,130 

158,416 

100,852 

377,322 

In  these  two  Tables  a  column  has  been  added,  showing  the 
proportion  which  the  net  loss  by  migrations  bore  to  that  caused  by 
deaths  at  each  period  of  life ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the 
ratios  were  very  unequal  at  different  ages,  rising  to  a  maximum  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  yeai's  -were  aged 
25-35,  yet  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  two  sets 
of  ratios,  proving  that  the  comparative  tendency  to  emigrate  at 
each  age  was  very  similar  in  these  widely  separated  districts. 

Regarding  the  matter  in  another  light,  we  perceive  that  out  of 
89,157  boys  aged  10-15  enumerated  in  the  Western  Counties  in 
1851,  9,435  died  and  34,584  went  away,  leaving  45,138  to  be 
enumerated  in  1871.  The  emigrants,  had  they  remained  at  home, 
would  have  been  somewhat  reduced  in  number  by  deaths  occuiTing 
amongst  them,  but  it  is  saf   to  say  that,  had  no  emigration  taken 
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place,  nearly  170  men  aged  30-35  would  have  been  found  in  1871 
to  every  hundred  -who  were  actually  enumerated.  The  Tables 
admit  of  several  similar  calculations  being  made,  all  of  which  show 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rising  generation  depart,  in  the 
interval  between  attaining  say  15  years  and  30  years  of  age,  from 
both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Counties. 

If  we  consider  the  six  counties  separately,  we  shall  find  that 
this  last  observation  applies  to  them  all ;   thus  : — 


Wilts  ... 
Somerset 
Devon  . . . 
Cornwall . 
Suffolk  . 
Norfolk . . 


Male    i  Loss  iu  20  years. 

Popu-    

lation  '. 


f_?'^         By        By  Mi- 
,  „ . ,   j  Deaths. '  gration. 


14,43.5 

1,329 

27,273 

2,536 

32,845 

3,410 

22,867 

2,428 

20,082 

1,951 

24,956 

2,574 

5,501 
10,061 
10,329 
10,497 
7,735 
9,823 


Male 
Popu- 
lation 
aged 
25-30 
in  1871. 


7,605 
14,676 
19,106 

9,942 
10,396 
12,559 


Male 
Popu- 
lation 
aged 
10-15 
in  1851. 


13,660 
25,342 
29,798 
20,357 
18,747 
23,220 


Loss  in  20  years. 


By 

Deaths. 


1,353 

2,441 
3,467 
2,174 
1,800 
2,418 


gration.  ^^^^^_ 


Male 
Popu- 
lation 


5,743  6,564 

10,114  12,787 

9,288  j  17,043 

9,439  !     8,744 
7,895 


9,430 


11,372 


At  the  ages  mentioned  in  this  last  table,  the  emigrants  who 
left  Cornwall  in  the  twenty  years  1851-71  actually  outnumbered 
the  population  who  remained  to  be  enumerated  at  the  end  of  that 
period. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  these  six  counties,  in  detail, 
is  an  interesting  task,  because  it  tends  to  show  the  universality  of 
the  migrations  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn,  and  also  to 
bring  out  the  variations  which  exist  in  the  force  of  the  tendency 
towards  migration. 

The  numbers  of  Registration  Districts  constituting  the  six 
counties,  as  organised  in  1871,  were  :  17  in  Wilts,  17  in  Somerset, 
20  in  Devon,  14  in  Cornwall,  17  in  Suffolk,  and  22  in  Norfolk; 
total,  107  districts.  Of  these,  thirteen  districts,  containing  for  the 
most  part  growing  town  populations,  were  marked  by  a  less  rate  of 
loss  through  migrations  than  the  rest,  or  even  in  some  instances 
received  an  influx  of  strangers,  at  the  ages  when  migrations  from 
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the  surrounding  country  were    most    important.     The    following 
table  relates  to  these  thirteen  districts  : — 


Districts. 


VV^iLTS :  — 
High  worth  (Swindou). 

Somerset  : — 
Bedminster  (near  Biistol) 

Axbridge  (Weston-Super- 
Mare 


Devon  : — 
Exeter 


Newton  Abbot  (Torquay) 

Plymouth    

East  Stonehouse    

Stoke  Damerel  (Devonport) 

Cornwall  : — 
Fahnouth 


Totals. 


Suffolk  ; — 
Ipswich    . 


Mutford  (Lowestoft) 

Norfolk  : — 
Yarmouth    


Norwich 


Totals 


Age  in  1S71, 
25  to  30. 


Male  •^^'^'' 

vJdu  migrations. 
iS  1851  ^°  1870, 
1871. 

Loss.  Gain 


1169 

1197 
1972 
2349 
704 
2352 

8S6 


13,785 


340 

664 
54 


1,219 


69 


131 

543 


Age  in  1S71, 
30  to  35. 


Male  '         ^®* 
T30DU-  i^igTations. 

1871.  |- -—- 

Loss,iGain. 


1705 
1008 

981 
1747 
1961 

601 
2225 

749 


11,845 


35 

87 

591 

383 
561 
103 


1,107 


186 
746 


Age  in  1871, 
35  to  40. 


Male 
popu- 
lation 
1871. 


709 
1441 

\" 

855 

1567 

!  1814 

507 
1673 


Net 
migrations. 
1851  to  1870. 


Loss.  Gain, 


105 
124 


381 
423 
295 


340 


1,310 


155 

669 


1433 

85 

1191 

241 

1125 

52 

893 

110 

1234 

1 

10S2 

157 

2472 

529 

2187 

590 

6,264 

561 

■■  1 

5,353 

1,098 

1136 

199 

800 

58 

950 

7 

2042 

597 

4,928   731 


Several  of  the  thirteen  districts  include  many  rural  parishes,  as 
well  as  the  towns,  from  whence  their  names  are  derived.  Partly 
for  this  reason,  it  appears  that  most  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Devonport  and  its  sister  town,  East  Stonehouse,  sent  away  larger 
numbers  of  young  men  than  the  equivalent  of  those  who  arrived 
from  places  beyond  their  limits.  Upon  the  whole,  their  losses  by 
this  cause  amounted  to  about  6,000  men,  being  11^  percent  upon 
the  remaining  population,  enumerated  at  the  same  ages. 
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Twenty-one  other  districts,  besides  the  thirteen  referred  to 
above,  showed  a  larger  total  population  in  1871  than  in  1851. 
The  following  table  will  show  that  their  losses  by  migrations  were 
such  as  to  equal  78  per  cent  on  their  total  population,  aged  25-40, 
as  enumerated  in  1871  : — 


Wilts  : — 
Cricklade 


Chippenham     

Alderbury  (SaHsbury) 

Wilton    

Somerset  :— 
Taunton 

Bridgewater 

Chaxd 

Yeovil 

Wells 


Keynsham 
Devon  : — 
St.  Thomas 


Totnes    

Plympton  St.  Mary   . . . 

Bidef ord    

Cornwall  : — 
St.  Germans 

Liskeard    

Penzance  

Suffolk : 

RiBbridge 

Sudbury    

Bury  St.  Edmunds    . . . . 
Norfolk  ; — 
Flegg  (next  Yarmouth) 


Age  in  1871. 
25-30. 


Male    I  Loss  by 
Popula-    Migra- 
tion,      tions, 
1S71.      1851-70. 


Totals 16,081      12,812 


372 
702 
805 
304 

959 

1,057 

762 

847 
738 
768 

1,356 

1,067 

647 

015 

494 

851 

1,564 

519 
916 

458 

280 


268 

487 
446 
260 

894 
709 
697 
C61 
382 
518 

1,111 
061 

494 
401 

438 

831 

1,715 

529 

788 
217 


Age  in  1871. 
30-35. 


Male      Loss  by 
Popula-    Migra- 
tion,   ,    tiona, 
1871.    I  1851-70. 


306 
583 
715 
276 

825 
897 
710 
738 
620 
597 

1,274 
952 
551 
522 

475 

810 

1,373 

449 

794 
415 


259 
521 
357 
276 

975 
629 
734 
718 
333 
558 

990 

585 
411 

389 

289 

653 

1,541 

497 
696 
273 


11,900 


Age  in  1871. 
35-40. 


Male 
Popula- 
tion, 
1871. 


320 
540 
692 
305 

756 
828 
601 
650 
524 
549 

1,126 
871 
545 
460 

456 

805 

1,200 

420 
794 
340 


Loss  by 
Jligra- 
tions. 
1851-70. 


183 
409 
346 
178 

697 
535 
632 
572 
332 
378 

775 
451 
294 
307 

148 

516 

1,145 

377 
594 
229 

127 


9,225 
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On  examining  this  last  table,  several  instances  will  be  noticed 
where  the  emigi-ants  exceeded  the  numbers  remaining  in  1871 ; 
amongst  them  ai-e  those  of  Taunton  and  Penzance.  If  such  things 
can  occur  in  places  which  showed,  upon  the  whole,  some  slight 
increase  of  population,  much  more  is  it  possible  that  the  loss  of 
male  inhabitants  at  the  ages  mentioned  may  be  severe,  where  the 
general  population  has,  to  some  extent,  fallen  off.  Seventy-three 
districts — seven-tenths  of  the  whole  number — remain,  in  each  of 
which  population  declined.  The  next  table  exhibits  the  results, 
at  ages  25-40,  in  these  73  districts,  arranged  in  small  groups, 
thus  : — 


Districts. 


Wilts  : — 

Malmesbury,  Calne,  Marlborough. 
Bradford,  Melksham,  Westbury.  ,. 
Devizes,  Pewsey,  Amesbiiry  .... 
Warmiuster,  Mere,  Tisbury 

Somerset  : — 

Bath  

Glutton  (a  colliery  district).   

Frome,  Shepton  Mallet,  Wincanton 

Langport 

Wellington  

Somerset  and  Devon  : — 
Williton,    Dulverton,    Barnstaple, 
South  Molten 

Dbvon : — 
Axminster,  Honiton,  Tiverton .... 
Crediton,  Torringtou.Okehampton, 

Holsworthy 

Tavistock 

Kingsbridge    

Cornwall  :— 

Strattou,  Launceaton,  Camelford.. 
Bodmin,  St.  Columb,  St.  AustoU.. 

Tniro 

Redruth 

Helstoii 

.SciUy  Islands 

Totals 


Male 
Popu- 
lation 

1871. 


940 
1,217 
1,197 

934 


1,961 
732 

1,800 
510 
597 


2,354 


1,842 

1,850 
955 
tiOO 


1,018 
1,828 
1,056 
1,448 
754 
43 


;J3,636 


Loss  by 

Migi'a- 
tions 
1851-70. 


865 
1,153 
1,099 

992 


1,164 
829 

1,523 
663 
628 


2,273 


2,248 

1,955 
911 

648 


926 
2,030 
1,325 
1,924 

971 
79 


24,106 


Male 
Popu- 
lation 
1871. 


896 
1,052 
1,015 

S53 


1,720 
642 

1,651 
430 
504 


1,631 

844 
513 


8S8 
1,608 

937 
1,201 

650 
53 


21,066 


Loss  by 

Migra- 
tions 
1831-70. 


1,094 

1,166 

1,085 

950 


1,487 
705 

1,543 
537 
593 


2,180 


2,095 

1,853 
668 
626 


892 
1,856 
1,194 
1,727 

951 
67 


23,259 


Male 
Popu- 
lation 
1871. 


856 

902 

1,090 

806 


1,609 
576 

1,492 
382 
475 


1,633 

1,476 

804 
408 


794 
1,481 

918 
1,091 

646 
50 


Loss  by 
Migra- 
tions 

1851-70. 


903 

1,026 

972 

784 


S68 

580 

1,310 

425 

604 


1,930 


1,705 

1,788 
734 
420 


732 
1,714 

988 
1,594 

733 
51 


19,407      19,761 
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73 


Age  in  1871. 

25-30. 

30-35. 

35-40. 

Districts. 

Male 

Loss  by 

Male 

Loss  by 

Male 

Less  by 

Popu- 

Migra- 

Popu- 

Migra- 

Popu- 

Migra- 

lation 

tions 

lation 

tions 

lation 

tions 

isn. 

1851-70. 

1S7L 

1851-70. 

1S71. 

1851-70. 

Suffolk  :— 

Samford,  Cosford,  Bosmere 

1,3,S5 

1,292 

1,108 

1,327 

1,182 

1,043 

Woodbiidge,  Plomesgate,  Blything 

1,919 

2,103 

1,785 

1,975 

1,782 

1,188 

Hoxne,  Hartismere,  Btow 

1,487 

1,605 

1,306 

1,572 

1,246 

1,339 

Thiiigoe,  Mildenhall 

800 

896 

670 

793 

684 

626 

Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  : — 

Wangford,  Loddon,  Depwade 

1,411 

1,497 

1,319 

1,588 

1,204 

1,141 

Norfolk : — 

Blofield,  Henstead,  St.  Faith's  .... 

936 

896 

856 

791 

831 

670 

Tunstead,  Avlsham,  Erpingham  . . 

1,414 

1,704 

1,351 

1,527 

1,348 

l,l.'-)2 

Guiltcross,  Wayland,  Thetford  .... 

1,225 

1,208 

1,067 

1,095 

1,016 

964 

Forehoe,  Mitford,  Swaffham 

1,472 

1,590 

1,293 

1,575 

1,282 

1,300 

Downbam,     King's    Lynn,     Free- 

1,548 

1,282 

1,373 

1,257 

1,217 

1,148 

Walsingham,  Docking 

971 

1,175 

997 

1,045 

906 

888 

Totals 

14,518 

15,248 

13,125 

14,545 

12,698 

11,519 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  73  unprogressive  districts,  taken 
collectively,  have  lost  more  men  than  they  have  retained  at  the 
ages  25-40 ;  some  of  them,  such  as  the  district  of  Redruth,  in  Corn- 
wall, have  retained  much  fewer  men  than  they  have  lost. 

The  following  summary  will  show  how  these  detailed  figures 
harmonise  with  the  Tables  for  the  two  groups  of  counties  formerly 
given : — 


Males.— Age  in  1871. 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

Western  Counties  : — 

Popula- 
tion. 

Loss. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Loss. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Loss. 

9  town  districts  

13,785 
13,908 
23,636 

1,219 
11,063 
24,106 

11,845 
12,227 
21,066 

1,107 
10,218 
23,259 

10,193 
11,228 
19,407 

1,310 

7,898 
19,761 

17  other  increasing  do... 
42  decreasing  do 

Totals 

51,329 

36,388 

45,138 

34,584 

40,828 

28,969 

74 
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Males. — Age  in  1871. 

25-30. 

.30-35. 

35-40. 

Eastern  Counties  : — 

Popula- 
tion. 

Loss. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Lo.s.s. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Loss. 

4  town  districts  

6,264 

2,173 

14,518 

561 

1,749 

15,248 

5,353 

1,886 
13.125 

1,098 

1,682 

14.545 

4,928 

1,786 

12,698 

731 

4  other  increasing  do. . . . 
31  decreasing  do 

1,327 
11,519 

Totals 

22,955 

1 
17,558    20,364  1 17,325 

19,412 

13,577 

As  a  certain  number  of  strangers  settle  from  year  to  year  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  even  in  the  eastern  counties  a  few  persons  do 
so,  it  follows  that  the  natives  of  these  counties  who  emigrate  are  by 
that  much  more  numerous  than  the  figures  show,  the  losses  referred 
to  in  this  paper  being  always  the  net  losses  resulting  from  all  migra- 
tions to  and  fro.  Consequently  we  may  say  with  confidence,  that, 
setting  aside  a  few  towns,  the  entire  area  of  the  four  western  and 
two  eastern  counties,  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  has  been  denuded 
of  nearly  one-half  of  the  native  male  population  which  would  have 
been  found  there  at  the  ages  25  to  40,  supposing  no  migrations 
whatever  had  taken  place. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  absentees  were  found  in  London,  and 
very  many  of  them  were  doubtless  in  America,  or  in  Australia,  at 
the  date  of  the  census  of  1871. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  those  districts  where  population  is  either 
stationary  or  decreasing  in  number  are  now  united  by  a  multitude 
of  tics  with  the  more  progressive  communities  where  labour  is 
required,  and  where  men  may  hope  to  improve  their  position. 
Much  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  emigration,  and  con- 
sidering the  increased  mobility  of  population,  due  to  improved  and 
cheapened  means  of  transit,  and  to  the  fact  that  an  emigrant  in 
these  days,  instead  of  casting  his  lot  amongst  utter  strangers,  may 
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generally  hope  to  meet  with  some  of  his  ancient  neighbours, 
however  far  he  may  travel,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  stimulate  a 
movement  which  has  progressed  so  far,  and  which  tends  to  advance 
with  accelerated  speed.  Another  conclusion  I  think  warranted  is, 
that  in  dealing  with  statistics  of  population  relating  to  country 
districts,  however  remote  and  unprogressive,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  immense  outflow  of  the  natives  of  such  districts,  at 
ages  15-30  more  especially,  which  is  found  to  take  place.  The 
coimties  whose  statistics  are  here  dealt  with  are  merely  a  sample 
by  which  we  may  judge  of  what  is  going  on  in  many  others, 
especially  those  in  which  agricultiu-e  is  the  predominent  industry. 
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The    Border-Land  of  Pauperism. 

By   Thomas   Dickins,   J. P. 

[Read  March  10th,  1880.] 


Tee  humanity  and  wisdom  of  English  law  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  destitute  persons  by  imposing  upon  A'isible  property  a 
rate  sufficient  in  amount  to  afford  relief  in  money  and  kind  to 
all  applicants  found  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  recipients 
of  such  national  charity  are  for  the  time  being  degraded  from  their 
citzenship  and  are  stigmatised  as  paupers. 

The  humanity  of  this  law  is  manifest  in  its  provision  for  the 
food  and  health  of  the  needy  poor,  and  its  wisdom  is  equally 
evident  in  the  removal  of  every  excuse  to  commit  crime  under  the 
plea  of  necessity  arising  from  extreme  poverty.  This  relief  is  given, 
either  by  maintenance  in  the  workhouse,  or  by  out-relief  in  money 
and  kind,  or  by  casual  assistance  to  tramps  supposed  to  be  on  their 
•way  to  some  distant  employment.  In  return  for  its  benevolence, 
and  as  a  test  of  need  the  law  requires  certain  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  paupers.  Those  inside  and  outside  the  house  are  employed 
in  various  kinds  of  labour  suitable  to  their  capacity.  The  tramps 
receive  a  night's  lodging  and  breakfast,  for  which  they  have  to  do 
an  allotted  quantity  of  work,  such  as  corn  grinding,  stone  breaking, 
oakum  picking,  &c.,  which  must  be  completed  before  they  are 
allowed   to  leave   the  premises.      The   women   are   employed  in 
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washing,  cleaning  and  mending — the  children  are  "well  taught  in 
the  schools — the  insane  are  kept  in  separate  and  distinct  buildings, 
or  sent  to  the  county  asylums. 

In  1878  the  mean  number  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales 
■was  748,004,  -which,  in  a  population  of  24  millions,  represents 
about  one  out  of  every  30  persons  as  a  pauper  in  receipt  of  relief. 
The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  "was  .£7,688,650.  This  number 
and  the  amount  of  cost  must  have  been  greatly  exceeded  in  the 
year  just  past,  as  it  is  computed  that  one  out  of  every  twenty-five 
of  the  population  has  been,  or  is,  a  pauper.  Considering  the  -wealth 
of  the  country  and  the  various  industries  and  means  of  employment, 
these  figures  indicate  startling  and  lamentable  considerations, 
showing  the  vast  extent  to  -which  idleness  preys  upon  industry. 

The  indoor  paupers  are  -well  cared  for,  well  nourished,  warmly 
and  comfortably  housed,  and  their  work  is  easy ;  but  they  lose 
the  privileges  of  liberty  and  free-will  enjoyed  by  the  independent 
labourer.  The  daily  routine  of  their  occupation  is  monotonous  and 
distasteful ;  they  have  no  pleasure  in  their  work,  because  it  yields 
them  no  profit ;  they  are  without  hope  and  without  responsibility, 
and  thus  they  pass  their  workhouse  lives  in  joyless  and  careless 
indolence.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  those  who  have  fallen  into 
this  stagnant  condition  seldom  care  to  regain  their  independence 
and  former  self-respect.  The  out-door  pauper  is  less  indolent  but 
more  troublesome,  and  is  generally  idle,  cunning,  restless,  and 
disorderly.  The  tramps  are  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  of  the 
pauper  class.  They  wander  from  town  to  town,  avoid  rather  than 
seek  work,  beg  with  false  humility  and  pretence,  and  pick  up  any 
article  of  value  which  chance  enables  them  to  appropriate  without 
detection.  They,  in  fiict,  cause  more  demoralisation  than  any 
other  of  the  poor — mendicants  by  profession,  and  depraved  by 
habits  of  vicious  idleness,  they  spread  the  noxious  seeds  of 
vagrancy  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  great  evil  of 
mendicancy  is  a  social  problem  difficult  to  solve.  At  our  county 
police  court  it   has  been  customary,  with  exceptions,  of  coui-^e, 
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to  discharge  vagrants  brought  up  for  the  first  time  for  begging. 
This  leniency  has  been  acted  upon  with  apparent  success  so  far,  that 
not  more  than  one  out  of  50  has  been  brought  up  a  second  time.  It 
is  now  alleged  that  our  leniency  has  been  mistaken — that  we  are 
causing  the  offenders  to  leave  our  division  and  go  into  other  districts, 
and  that  we  are  encouraging  other  vagrants  to  come  to  our  parts.  In 
support  of  that  argument  there  is  the  fact  that  vagrancy  has  been 
increasing.  Now,  certainly,  many  of  these  poor  wanderers,  foolish 
and  improvident  as  they  may  be,  are  honestly  seeking  work,  and 
in  ignorance  rather  than  design,  solicit  charity  in  a  manner  which 
places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  policeman.  Excessive  severity 
fails  in  its  oa\ti  object ;  and  to  send  such  people  to  prison  is  a 
mistake,  or  a  cruelty;  and,  yet,  to  distinguish  them  from 
habitual  beggars  is  almost  an  impossibility.  In  my  opinion, 
the  workhouse  would  be  the  more  appropriate  place  for  inquiring 
into  and  testing  their  circumstances  and  destitution. 

The  tramp  wards  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration. We  must  either  permit  "  sleeping  out "  or  prevent  it 
by  finding  suitable  night  accommodation.  Labourers  seeking 
employment,  and  thereby  compelled  to  travel  from  town  to  town, 
must  be  provided  for  in  their  destitution.  The  present  system  of 
a  night's  lodging,  a  morning's  breakfast,  and  task  work  to  tramps, 
who  are  then  sent  away  penniless,  is  simply  continuing  and  pro- 
moting the  vagrancy.  The  man  has  neither  time  nor  meana 
sufficient  to  find  work  during  the  afternoon,  and  consequently  at 
night  he  is  in  the  same  forlorn  condition  as  on  the  previous  night. 
I  think  we  might  improve  this  treatment ;  discharging  them  in 
the  early  morning  on  payment  of  2d.  for  a  meal  of  bread  and 
porridge,  or  in  default  of  such  payment,  retain  and  employ  them 
at  hard,  useful  labour  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  let  them  go 
with  a  pay  of  4d.  for  each  day's  work,  which  would  suffice  to  carry 
them  on  for  similar  treatment  elsewhere  by  the  partial  support 
arising  from  their  own  labour.  In  no  case,  however,  should  a 
tramp  be  discharged  without  some  means  of  maintenance  in  order 
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-to  negative  any  excuse  for  begging.  Mendicancy  might,  perhaps, 
be  utterly  repressed  if  we  had,  aa  on  the  Continent,  "  Depots  de 
Mendicite"  or  special  Avorkhouses  for  all  able-bodied  paupers,  who 
should  be  employed  on  general,  useful,  and  reproductive  work, 
instead  of  oakum-picking  and  stone-breaking,  which  repugnant 
employments  should  be  given  only  by  way  of  punishment ;  they 
should  for  such  work  receive  a  small  portion  of  their  earnings.  The 
present  workhouses  would  then  be  pauper  refuges  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  apart  from  the  idle  and  disorderly.  Some  more  efficient 
classification  is  certainly  des.irable  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
various  grades,  in  order  that  disciplinary  and  reformatory  measures 

■^may  be  more  successfully  «,p plied. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  wretched  and  degraded 

.classes  I  have  described,  but  they  are  comparatively  few.    Sad  cases 

'occasionally  appear,  caused  by  sudden,  unavoidable  misfortune, 
when  the  workhouse  offers  the  only  shelter,  and  then  it  is  that 
"misery  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows." 

Such  is  the  normal  condition  of  actual  pauperism.  I  have  not 
dwelt  much  upon  it,  because  the  object  of  my  paper  is  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  bring  about  and  foster  this  unhappy  and 
immoral  state  of  a  large  section  of  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

,  The  evil  is  chronic  and  grows  with  the  population.     The  increasing 

•  wealth  and  power  of  the   country  do    not  diminish  its  baneful 

•  characteristics.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  sources  of  this 
corruption'}      I   think   we  may  find  them  on  the  border-land  of 

•  pauperism — in  that  region  of  society  which  is  above  actual  pauper- 
ism and  below  that  of  worthy  industry — a  vast  area  of  poverty  and 
vice,  imraoraUty  and  ignorance,  constituting  a  demoralised  mass  of 
people  continually  sinking  to  the  abyss  of  irreclaimable  destitution. 
The  dwellings  of  this  class  are  mostly  in  character  with  their 
inmates,  being  dismal,  dirty,  and  unhealthy.  We  need  no  new 
laws  to  reform  this  border-land.  The  acts  relating  to  artizans' 
dwellings,  public  health,  and  local  authority,  confer  ample  powers 

,  for  every  necessary  sanitary  improvement.     If  these  powers  were 
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thoroughly  apphed  and  aided  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
numerous  benevolent  institutions  always  ready  for  good  work,  there 
would  soon  be  a  change  for  the  better,  which  in  time  would  eflFect 
all  the  benefits  which  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

Among  the  saddest  additions  to  the  border-land  are  those 
operatives  who,  during  cuiTent  periods  of  regular  work,  maintain  a . 
moderate  respectability,  but  who,  from  habits  of  improvidence, 
possess  no  means  of  meeting  hard  times.  Such  men  soon  get 
into  an-ears  with  their  landlord,  and  into  debt  with  their  pro- 
vision dealer,  and  then  quickly  f\ill  from  positions  of  comfort  and 
well-doing  to  absolute  want  and  misery.  What  can  they  do  for 
maintenance?  Their  weekly  income,  upon  which  they  solely 
depended,  having  ceased,  they  are  compelled,  as  their  first 
necessity,  to  give  up  their  houses,  and  live  in  inferior  tenements 
jointly  with  other  comi-ades  equally  hard  up;  then  their  little, 
stocks  of  goods,  and  even  clothing,  are  gradually  taken  to  the 
pawnbroker,  until  all  available  means  are  exhausted.  What 
follows  ?  The  law  forbids  them  to  beg,  and  the  Trade  Unions 
forbid  them  to  work  for  less  than  the  regulated  rates,  con- 
sequently the  relieving  oflBcer  becomes  their  best  friend,  and  he 
can  only  help  by  registering  them  as  paupers— /aa^is  est  descenstts, 
and  in  this  way  fresh,  and  often  large,  numbers  are  constantly 
augmenting  the  return  of  pauperism.  I  have  noticed  crowds  of 
these  miseraUes  as  from  week  to  week  they  appear  before  the 
Guardians  for  relief — their  woe-begone  countenances  express  the 
hunger  they  suffer — their  tattered  clothes  betray  the  want  of 
means  to  repair — their  demeanour  indicates  their  shame,  and  their 
extreme  poverty  is  evident  in  their  appeal  for  help  of  any  kind — 
altogether  they  are  living  pictures  of  abject  wretchedness. 

I  consider  the  Trade  Unions  cause  much  of  this  misery  and 
demoralisation — their  arbitrary  rules  tie  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man in  a  manner  which  will  not  allow  him  to  earn  half  a  loaf 
when  unable  to  earn  a  whole  one — their  whole  theory  concerning 
wages  is,  in  my  opinion,  fallacious  and  mischievous.     They  bind  a 
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man  out  of  work  by  the  same  conditions  as  they  impose  upon  him 
in  work,  and  insist  that  he  shall  have  the  same  price  for  his  labour 
whether  it  is  wanted  or  not,  so  that  failing  to  obtain  full  price  the 
workman  has  no  alternative  than  the  workhouse.  Why  should  he 
not  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  do  the  best  for  himself  which 
circumstances  permit  1  Why  should  he  not  accept  the  half 
loaf  of  independence  rather  than  any  loaf  of  pauperism  I 
There  is  always  abundant  work  of  some  kind  to  be  obtained, 
though  not  always  at  full  wages — a  lower  rate  at  certain 
seasons  and  periods  would  induce  much  work  to  be  done  which, 
otherwise,  would  not  be  done.  If,  for  example,  on  such  occasions, 
labourers  could  be  had  at  two  shillings  per  day,  many  persoias  of 
moderate  means  would  employ  them  who  would  not,  or  co»ld  not 
afford  to  give  three  shillings  per  day.  The  reduced  price  would 
create  new  demands.  Gardeners,  farmers,  builders,  and  employers, 
generally  would  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  reduction,  and 
immense  numbers  of  workmen  would  be  enabled  to  tide  over 
adverse  times  who,  otherwise,  of  necessity  become  paupers.  Local 
authorities  would  be  justified  in  undertaking  public  works,  and  this- 
general  employment  would  benefit  all  concerned,  and  effect  an 
utilisation  of  labour  which  is  at  present  utterly  wasted.  The 
depressing  consequences  of  pauperism  upon  the  unemployed  poor 
are  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Macdonald  in  his  able  paper  read  at  the 
Poor-Law  Conference  last  year. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  sliding-scale  system  would  eause  a 
permanent  depreciation  of  wages.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  such  injurious  effect.  It  would  be  governed  by  the  universal  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  wages,  if  depressed  in  bad  times,  would 
rise  to  their  normal  rate  and  competitive  value  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  requirements  of  employei-s,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
pay  good  wages,  as  the  best  and  only  certain  means  for  obtaining 
good  workmen.  The  labour  I  have  referred  to  is  seldom  first 
class.  The  siiperior  workman  would  always  maintain  bis  superior 
worth,  and  his  labour  would  command  its  value,  like  any  other 
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item  constituting  the  cost  of  production.  There  ia  no  greater 
mistake  current  with  labourers  than  the  supposition  that  employers 
are  not  disposed  to  pay  their  workpeople  liberally.  I  have  known 
instances  where  wages  have  been  voluntarily  raised  to  more  than 
50  per  cent  above  ususal  rates,  simply  because  the  value  of  the 
article  produced  permitted  such  advance. 

To  illustrate  the  sad  consequences  of  cessation  of  employment 
at  full  wages,  I  refer  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  Salford  Union, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  In  the  week  ending  the  12th  of  last 
month  we  relieved  1,677  in-door,  and  5,292  out-door  paupers.  Of 
these,  1,819  were  able-bodied  men  and  women.  The  men  resorted 
to  the  workhouse  chiefly  because  their  full  pay  at  3s.  and  upwards 
per  day  had  ceased,  and  so  they  felt  compelled  to  accept  our 
pauper  dole,  value  6d.,  rather  than  reduced  free  pay  of  Is.  6d. 
or  2s.  per  day,  which,  doubtless,  they  might  have  obtained  if 
they  had  offered  their  services  at  such  reduction. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed 
generally.  The  number  of  paupers  in  1878  were,  as  I  have  stated, 
7i8,000,  of  which  there  were  28,000  able-bodied  adult  males. 
The  number  of  able-bodied  men  not  paupers  and  unemployed  was, 
doubtless,  much  moi-e.  The  able-bodied  men  out  of  employment 
may,  therefore,  be  reckoned  at  least  to  50,000.  Estimating 
the  value  of  their  labour  at  only  2s.  per  day  each  man,  a 
constant  waste  is  going  on  of  not  less  than  ,£5,000  per  day,  or 
£1,500,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
this  unproductive  existence.  Surely  these  idle  hands  might  be 
directed  to  the  saving  of  this  waste  of  natural  means  for  creating 
•wealth.  The  figures  I  have  given  of  1878  are  a  considerable 
increase  upon  those  of  1877.  The  returns  of  1879  will  certainly 
be  more  unfavourable,  so  that  the  eviK  results  of  unemployment 
are  rapidly  augmenting. 

Another  great  evil  emanating  from  trade  unions  is  their 
encouragement  of  "Strikes."  These  disputes,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten — for  in  1878  there  were  more  than  300  strikes,  and  not  30  of 
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them  successful — entail  enormous  loss  to  the  operatives,  and  ruinous 
distress  to  their  families.  I  have  known  instances  where  men  on 
strike  have  remained  entirely  out  of  employment,  and  been  sup- 
ported by  charity,  for  periods  exceeding  nine  months.  Trade 
combinations  might  render  good  service  to  their  members  if  they 
"would  ascertain  and  examine  into  the  competitive  value  of  labour 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  instruct  workmen  in  such 
matters  relating  to  various  industries,  and  their  local  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  as  would  enable  them  to  set  a  just  appreciation 
upon  their  respective  employments.  With  such  accmnte  know- 
ledge the  skilled  artisan  would  realise  the  superior  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  technical  education,  and  the  unskilled  labourer 
would  learn  the  necessity  of  being  more  content  with  Virages 
proportionate  to  his  ability. 

There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  mode  of  employing 
paupers.  The  task  work  system  offers  no  stimulus  to  exertion ;  it 
is  a  measure  of  work  imposed  upon  them,  and  is,  necessarily,  no 
more  than  very  low  ability  can  accomplish.  The  value  of  such 
labour  is  consequently  very  small.  Indeed,  workhouse  industry  is 
only  test  employment  yielding  little  or  no  profitable  results  com- 
pared with  what  might  be  obtained  if  it  were  encouraged  by  any 
pay  or  reward.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  would  sanction  a 
system  of  payment  by  results,  the  able  and  intelligent  paiipers 
would  be  roused  by  the  hope  of  gain  to  do  such  extra  work  as 
would  enable  them  the  sooner  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
thraldom  of  their  dependency.  Their  dormant  energies  would  be 
awakened  by  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  leave  the  workhouse 
with  some  fruits  of  their  own  voluntary  labour.  Considerable 
reformation  would  be  accomplished  by  the  simple  instincts  and 
self-interests  of  human  nature. 

Idleness,  enforced  or  voluntary,  is  truly  the  root  of  all  the 
mischief  of  the  border-land.  Above  one-half  of  the  cases  at  the 
police  courts  are  persons  charged  with  acts  of  vagrancy,  or  other 
offences  connected  with  drink  or  depravity  conseciuent  on  being 
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without  any  proper  employment.  The  low  public  houses  are  the 
meetinjy  places  of  these  idlers,  who  get  into  the  habit  of  spending 
upon  drink  the  money  actually  wanted  for  bread  for  their  families. 

Reverting  to  the  wretched  dwellings  of  the  extremely  poor 
labourers,  I  think  local  authorities  are  much  to  blame  in  permitting 
such  houses  to  be  inhabited  without  being  fitted  with  the  conve- 
niences and  appliances  absolutely  necessary  for  the  due  preservation 
of  health.  In  numerous  places  there  is  an  extent  of  overcrowding, 
suppressing  in  the  occupiers  all  sense  of  shame  and  decency. 
These  people  have  no  regard  for  cleanliness  or  order,  and  indulge 
in  habits  of  depravity  which  demoralise  their  nature,  ruin  their 
health,  and  frequently  generate  diseases  which  occasionally  become 
alarming  epidemics.  I  do  not  blame  the  builders  of  these  habita- 
tions,— they  build  for  profit  and  give  a  poor  article  for  a  poor  price, 
like  other  manufacturers  of  inferior  goods ;  but  if  they  were 
restricted  by  uniform,  ample  sanitary  conditions,  beneficial  to  the 
tenants  and  the  community,  they  would,  by  that  wise  compulsion, 
erect  only  such  houses  as  would  compensate  the  small  extra  cost 
by  the  advantages  gained  morally  and  physically.  Such  improve- 
ments would  cause  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  habits  of 
the  tenants,  and  the  owners  would  have  the  greater  certainty  of 
having  their  rents  paid. 

The  superior  artisans  can  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  the 
unskilled  labourers,  as  a  class,  are  ignorant,  helpless,  and  regardless 
of  all  surroundings.  Their  wages  are  too  small  to  allow  for  weekly 
rent  more  than  Is.  6d.  for  a  single,  and  23.  6d.  for  a  married  man. 
The  usual  four  room-cottage  is  too  costly  for  them.  Cheap  sleeping 
places  being  a  necessity,  they  resort  to  low  lodging-houses  where 
several  families  live  under  one  roof,  almost  in  common,  and 
without  regard  to  ordinary  propriety.  Their  habits  become  coarse 
and  dirty,  and,  consequently,  these  abodes  of  struggling  industry 
become  by  vicious  contaminations  sources  of  pauperism  and  crime. 
Our  attempts  at  reformation  should  commence  with  this  class  of 
hard  working  toilers  by  providing  them  with  clean  and  decent 
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habitations  at  no  greater  cost  than  now  paid  for  iufei'ior  lodgings. 
With  that  view  I  suggest  the  erection  of  houses  of  two  rooms  only, 
■well  built,  without  any  needless  work  or  fittings,  and  with  proper 
sanitary  arrangements,  I  have  reason  to  believe  such  houses  may 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  to  be  fairly  repaid  by  a  rental  of  2s.  6d. 
per  week.  The  bed-rooms  might  have  partitions  to  permit  a  man 
and  his  wife  to  be  separate  from  their  children ;  or,  the  same 
arrangement  would  suffice  for  single  men,  or  two  mamed  couples 
without  children.  A  room  twelve  feet  square  would  allow  four 
distinct  sleeping  cabins.  I  have  seen  space  thus  admirably 
utilised  at  the  Sailors'  Rest,  Plymouth — one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  institutions  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  visited.  By  such 
arrangement  independent  and  comfortable  accommodation  may  be 
provided  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  the  commonest  lodgings. 
Such  small  houses  cannot,  of  course,  be  profitably  built  upon  high 
price  land,  the  chief  would  be  too  dear — and,  therefore,  in  the 
centres  of  large  towns  the  flat  system,  with  several  stories  is, 
perhaps,  unavoidable — but  even  there  the  sleeping  rooms  might  be 
partitioned  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  If,  however,  land 
can  be  obtained  at  an  allowable  cost  in  different  parts  of  towns  it 
would  be  desirable  to  erect  there  a  certain  number  of  two-room 
houses,  in  order  that  labourers  may  reside  near  the  places  of  their 
daily  work.  When  a  man  has  finished  his  day's  hard  work  he 
prefers  an  inferior  home  close  at  hand  to  any  one  superior  at  some 
distance.  Such  small  habitations  need  not,  and  should  not,  be 
treated  as  a  nuisance. 

Rich  and  poor  are  mutually  useful,  and  in  many  ways  their 
adjoining  positions  would  be  mutually  advantageous.  Custom  has 
brought  London  to  recognise  favourably  such  neighbours.  The 
mansions  of  the  parks  and  squares,  and  fashionable  localities,  have 
their  stables,  coachhouses,  and  mews  for  cabs  and  public  vehicles, 
and  in  small  streets  close  by  are  to  be  found  the  useful  scavengers, 
sweeps,  and  labourers ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  contamination  or 
objection  resulting  from  the  proximity  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and 
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of  interests  and  pleasures  so  nearly  allied,  and  yet  so  widely  apart 
in  the  social  relationship.  The  humble  residents  benefit  by  the 
example,  kindness,  and  protection  of  their  powerful  neighbours, 
■who,  on  their  part,  find  their  advantage  in  the  convenience  of 
having  within  easy  call  the  services  of  able  workpeople. 

Of  all  evils  of  the  bordei'-land  the  most  serious  is  the 
large  number  of  children  brought  up  and  living  only  under 
its  gloomy  influences.  In  1878  the  number  of  pauper  children 
was  243,430.  Of  these,  16,331  were  in  the  workhouses.  Now 
consider  their  isolation  from  the  gi'eat  world,  and  the  influences 
which  sun-ound  them.  The  name,  the  substance,  and  the  shadow 
of  their  condition  meets  them  everywhere — their  clothes,  bed 
coverlets,  plates,  and  books  tell  them  they  are  paupers.  Such 
instruction  cannot  help  them  to  improvement,  or  tend  to  raise 
them  from  their  low  estate.  The  dull  and  dreary  routine  of  their 
daily  occupations  familiarises  them  with  many  corrupting  associa- 
tions, which  certainly  have  no  elevating  character ;  and,  although 
they  are  kindly  treated  by  the  Guardians,  well  instructed,  and, 
when  practicable,  judiciously  placed  out  in  service  or  employment, 
still  they  seldom  lose  the  taint  of  their  early  immoral  ti'aining. 
It  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  pauper  education  if  the 
children  were  placed  in  schools  distinct  and  separate  from  every 
pauper  influence,  so  that  they  may  enter  upon  and  lead  a  new  life, 
and  forget  as  much  as  possible  their  former  depravities,  and  have 
their  minds  trained  to  higher  aspirations  and  worthy  desires. 
The  future  of  such  children  would  then  be  hopeful,  and,  instead  of 
becoming  the  parents  of  paupers,  they  might  become  useful  and 
profitable  members  of  society.  The  poorer  children  of  the  border- 
land, not  actually  in  the  workhouses,  form  the  larger  class,  and, 
not  being  under  proper  control  or  guidance,  are  the  most  unfor- 
tunate and  the  most  unpromising.  We  meet  them  in  all  public 
places,  and  at  all  hours,  ragged  in  their  clothing,  unwashed, 
uncared  for,  stunted  in  growth,  dirty  in  their  manners  and 
language,  ignorant  of  all  good,  and  cunning  in  much  evil.     They 
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are  sent  out  of  their  miserable  homes  to  get  their  bread  by 
demoralising  means,  and  are  often  cruelly  treated  by  their  selfish 
parents  when  they  fail  to  return  with  the  pence  which,  honestly 
or  dishonestly,  they  are  required  to  obtain.  This  juvenile 
depravity  has  become  so  manifest  by  the  increasing  numbers  of 
children  seen,  at  late  hours  of  the  night,  selling  newspapers, 
matches,  «fcc.,  that  magistrates,  ministers  of  religion,  boards  of 
guardians,  municipal  authorities,  and  school  boards  have  presented 
memorials  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  measures  to  be  adopted 
to  prevent  this  youthful  and  growing  evil.  For  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  energies  of  these  young  arabs  to  honest  industry  I 
know  of  no  more  effectual  means  than  the  Industrial  Schools  or 
the  Scotch  Education  Act. 

Our  national  education  system,  excellent  and  well  doing  as  it  is 
altogether,  is  the  cause  of  some  objectionable  consequences  which 
ought  to  be  avoided.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  summoning  to  a 
police  court  the  parents  of  children  not  duly  attending  school.  It 
is  a  troublesome  and  costly  process,  and  not  worth  the  small  results 
gained.  These  poor  persons,  generally  represented  by  the  mothers, 
with  infants  at  the  breast,  appear  and  make  their  excuses, — some  of 
them  painfully  true,  others  false  and  evasive,  but  all  evidencing  the 
pressure  of  poverty.  The  neglect  or  disobedience  is  invariably 
proved,  and  the  penalty  imposed  is  about  23.  or  3s.,  or  in  default  a 
few  days'  imprisonment.  A  criminal  court  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
hearing  these  trifling  and  miserable  charges,  and  I  think  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  too  severe  for  the  off"ence.  It  is  true  that 
elementary  education  is  the  birthright  of  every  child,  and  should 
be  enforced  to  all  reasonable  extent;  but  the  power  might  be 
beneficially  exercised  by  the  school  managers  without  any  inter- 
ference by  boards  of  guardians  or  magistrates,  except  in  cases  of 
appeal.  There  is  a  false  sentiment  concerning  parental  rights; 
children  wilfully  kept  from  school  by  their  parents  should,  by  order 
of  the  school  managers,  be  sent  to  industrial  schools  as  not  being 
under  proper  guidance.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  them  would 
avoid  the  demoralising  action  of  imprisoning  the  parents. 
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There  are  other  bad  spirits  of  the  border-land,  all  yielding  seed 
after  their  kind,  maturing  into  the  bitter  fruits  of  pauperism.  The 
drunkards  form  the  largest  class;  the  cure  for  their  depravity  is  a 
problem  ever  being  worked  and  far  from  being  solved.  Perhaps  the 
Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  and  I  hope,  in  time,  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act,  will  mitigate  the  evil. 

There  is  a  very  general  desire  to  purify  this  ignoble  border-laud, 
and,  for  the  purpose,  many  active  agencies  of  good  are  working 
wherever  they  find  occasion  for  their  benevolence.  The  sanitary 
associations,  especially  the  ladies'  branch,  are  eminently  successful 
through  their  personal  influence  with  the  wives  and  mothers  of  poor 
people.  The  lady  and  her  assistant  mission  woman  are  gratefully 
welcomed,  their  assistance  thankfully  received,  and  their  advice 
and  admonitions  generally  adopted.  By  means  of  this  gentle 
influence  a  bond  of  sympathy  is  established  which  gradually  is 
effecting  most  beneficial  results. 

The  Refuges  and  Homes  for  the  children,  notably  the  Boy's 
Refuge,  are  rescuing  large  numbers,  who  otherwise  would  be  lost 
in  the  vicious  pursuits  from  which  they  have  been  taken. 

By  such  systematic  endeavours,  kindly  and  firmly  carried  out, 
we  may  hope  to  considerably  counteract  the  evil  forces  which 
constitute  the  paralysing  power  of  pauperism. 
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TJie  Economic  Conditions  of  Good  Trade, 

By    William     Hotle. 

[Read  May  12tli,  1880.] 


Economic  Sciexcb  is  the  science  wliich  has  to  do  -n-ith  the 
development  of  wealth.  It  is  not  only  a  deeply  interesting  but  a 
highly  useful  science.  As  the  student  of  nature  will  know, 
throughout  all  creation  there  is  the  universal  reign  of  law,  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  student  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  nature,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom ;  and  though  economic  science  does  not 
come  so  fully  within  the  domain  .of  what  are  called  the  natural 
sciences,  having  more  to  do  with  the  actions  of  society,  yet  it  is  as 
certainly  governed  by  laws  as  they  are,  and  the  aim  of  the  student 
should  be  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  society  in  its 
relations  to  the  development  of  wealth,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  full 
the  benefit  of  those  laws. 

I  have  said  that  economic  science  is  the  science  which  has  to  do 
with  the  development  of  wealth. 

By  wealth  I  understand  those  articles  or  materials  which  satisfy, 
or  are  thought  to  satisfy,  human  wants  or  desires,  but  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  labour,  or  by  money,  which  represents 
labour. 
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Economic  science  expounds  the  conditions  or  arrangements  wliicli 
must  exist  in  society  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  development 
or  production  of  wealth. 

If  time  permitted  I  might  refer  at  length  to  the  marvellous 
progress  which,  during  the  last  century  or  so,  has  been  made  in 
the  power  of  production.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery,  the  organisation  of  labour,  and  the  perfecting 
the  commercial  arrangements  of  the  nation,  have  all  contributed 
to  this. 

Going  back  200  years  in  the  nation's  history  we  are  landed  in 
times  when  the  steam  engine  w-as  unknown,  and  when  machinery, 
except  of  the  rudest  kind,  had  not  come  into  use.  At  that  time  the 
motive  power  which  impelled  such  machinery  as  did  exist  was  either 
the  gin  worked  by  manual  labour,  or  by  brute  force,  or  it  was  manual 
labour,  or  brute  force,  unaided  by  the  gin.  Here  and  there  a  fall 
of  water  was  utilised  to  develope  power,  or  perhaps  a  windmill 
was  erected,  but  the  main  producing  power  of  the  country  was  the 
labour  of  animals  or  man. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  by  Savery  and  Newcomen, 
and  its  further  development  by  Watt,  introduced  a  complete 
revolution  in  regard  to  motive  power ;  and  being  followed  by  the 
invention  of  the  mule,  the  jenny,  the  water-frame,  the  loom,  and 
mechanical  appliances  of  all  kinds,  and  adapted  to  all  manner  of 
trades,  it  augmented  the  power  of  producing  wealth  to  an  extent 
almost  exceeding  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  inventions,  if  wo  examine 
the  growth  of  our  trade  during  the  earlier  decades  of  the  present 
centuiy,  we  shall  see  that  but  little  progress  was  made ;  indeed, 
our  foreign  trade  decreased,  for  whilst  our  total  exports  for  the 
ten  years  ending  1809  were  £398,412,224  in  value,  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1829  they  only  amounted  to  £364,158,419,  being  a 
falling  off  of  over  £34,000,000. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  regulations  affecting  trade  and  commerce 
during  the  period  here  referred  to,  will  supply  the  explanation  for 
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tlie  chronic  condition  in  -vrbicli  our  trade  remained  so  long  ;  for 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  every  article  was  heavily  taxed,  protection 
was  rampant,  especially  after  1815,  and  the  other  grievous  restric- 
tions which  encumbered  our  commerce  still  further  aggravated 
the  paralysis  which  existed  in  trade. 

The  entrance  of  Huskisson,  Poulett  Thompson,  and  others,  into 
the  political  arena,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1823,  w*as  the 
beginning  of  a  sounder  public  teaching  in  regard  to  commercial 
matters.  Huskisson  and  his  friends  had  mastered  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith — "  The  Wealth  of 
JSTations" — and  they  had  in  the  main  accepted  the  free  trade 
doctrines  which  are  there  inculcated;  but  the  country  was  ignorant, 
and  the  ruling  classes,  who  were  largely  landowners,  believed  that 
their  interests  were  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  protection 
and  of  heavy  tariffs,  and  hence  any  real  reform  w^as  impossible. 
Some  slight  changes,  however,  were  made  in  1825  and  1826,  which 
were  followed  by  still  greater  changes  in  1832  and  1833,  when  the 
Reform  Ministry  came  into  power ;  but  though  the  reforms 
secured  were  comparatively  trifling  they  were  a  beginning,  and  the 
benefits  resulting  from  them  paved  the  way  for  greater  reforms  in 
the  future. 

The  formation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  in  1838,  backed  up, 
as  it  was,  by  the  economic  teachings  of  its  illustrious  leaders, 
Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  others,  was  the  one  great  event  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  and  probably  more  than  all  other  things 
combined,  led  to  the  acceptance  by  the  nation  of  sounder  views 
in  regard  to  trade  and  commerce.  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright 
belonged  to  the  Liberal  party,  but  fortunately  at  that  time  the 
leader  of  the  Consen-ative  party,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  from  1841 
to  1846  was  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  was  a  man 
pre-eminently  enlightened  as  an  economist  and  fiscal  reformer. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  promoted  large  reductions  in  our  tariff,  and  in 
1846  he  adopted  Free  Trade.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  trade  expansion  such  as  the  world  had  never  befoi'e  seen. 
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In  orJer  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  development  which  hfis 
taken  place  in  om*  trade  I  have  added  up  the  totals  of  our 
exports  for  the  ten  years  ending  1879,  and  for  each  of  the 
previous  ten  yeai's  during  the  present  century.  '  The  figm'es 
are  as  follows  : — 

TaUe  sliow'ing  the  Export  Trade  of  the  United  Kinydom  for  eacli  Ten  Years  of 
the  Present  Century. 

Ten  years  ending  £  £ 

1809  398,412,224 

1819  428,979,769 

1829  364,158^419 

1839  439,307,837 

1849  554,470,620 

1859  1000,613,393 

1869  1597,596,701 

1879 2180,283,873 

These  returns  fully  confirm  the  remarks  I  made  touching  the 
influence  of  Protection  upon  our  trade,  and  they  show  that  in 
proportion  as  the  shackles  of  Protection  were  removed  it  increased 
in  its  development,  and  when  Free  Trade  in  its  entirety  was 
adopted,  it  grew  in  volume  to  an  extent  wholly  miparalleled. 

There  is  another  fact  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  know, 
and  which  in  a  review  of  British  commerce  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  this — that  during  the  whole  of  the  present  centiuy, 
prior  to  the  year  1873,  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
never  declined  in  value  for  more  than  two  years  together, 
and  very  rarely  for  more  than  one  ;  but  since  then  it  lias  not 
ceased  to  droop,  and  last  year  was  the  seventh  year  of  thisi 
continued  declension,  though,  as  I  have  already  saitl,  prior  to  this 
period  trade  had  never  fallen  more  than  a  couple  of  years 
consecutively  (hiring  the  whole  of  the  })resent  century. 

Comparing  the  second  half  of  the  past  ten  years  with  the  first, 
I  find  that  the  reduction  has  been  somewhat  considerable.  lu 
order  to  show  this  I  give  the  figures  for  each  yeai* : — 
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Table  showiny  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  each  year  of 
the  Five  Years  ending  1S74  and  1S7D. 

£  £ 

1870  199,586,822  1875  223,465,968 

1871  223,066,162  1876  200,639,204 

1872  256,257,347  1S77  198,893,065 

1873  255,164,603  1878  192,848,914 

1874  239,558,121  1879  191,503,672 


il  173,638,055  £1007,350,818 

Showing  a  foiling  off  during  the  latter  period  of  five  yeai-s  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  of  £166,282,237,  or  14"6  per  cent. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  many  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  producing  this  change ;  and  the  object  of  my 
paper  is  not  so  much  to  exj^lain  the  trade  of  any  particular  period 
as  to  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  laws  affecting  trade  at  all  periods. 
If  I  succeed  in  throwing  light  upon  this  it  will  remain  for  each 
individual  to  apply  the  principles  which  may  be  established  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  past  few  years,  or  any  other  period,  and  thus 
form  his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  causes  wdiich  have  operated 
to   produce    the  depression  from  which  the  country  has  suffered. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  marvellous  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  community  resulting  from  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  &c.  So  great  has  this  been  the  case  that  a  given 
number  of  men,  aided  by  machinery,  and  with  a  skilful  division  of 
labovir,  will  produce  as  much,  or  more,  than  ten  times  the  number 
could  do  before  these  appliances  were  at  command,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  invention  and  science  progress  this  productive  power  will 
continue  to  increase. 

Possibly  the  question  may  arise  in  some  minds,  are  we  not 
getting  towards  a  point  in  our  producing  power  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  great  production,  the  world  will  be  glutted  with 
goods,  and  when,  owing  to  the  excess  of  commodities  which  this 
augmented  production  will  cause,  the  demand  for  them  will  fall 
off,  and  as  a  consequence  there  will  be  distress  and  want  ? 
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A  few  moments'  consideration  Tvill  show  how  utterly  impossible 
this  is,  for  it  will  be  self-evident  that  if  the  world  be  glutted  with 
goods  there  cannot  in  such  a  case  be  distress  and  vrant.  To  talk  of 
an  excess  of  goods  as  the  cause  of  want  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  say 
that  darkness  is  caused  by  there  being  too  much  light.  True, 
there  may  be  glut  in  one  place  and  want  in  another^  but  that 
arises  from  the  violation  of  some  economic  law  aifecting  either  the 
production,  distribution,  or  consumption  of  wealth,  and  what  in 
such  a  case  should  be  done  is  to  find  out  where  this  violation  of 
law  is  being  perpetrated,  and  correct  it.  There  will  then  be  plenty 
for  all,  and  no  glut  anywhere. 

A  universal  glut  is  an  impossibility,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
when  people  everywhere  become  possessed  of  the  comforts  of  life 
in  such  abundance  as  that  all  their  desires  are  met  they  will  cease 
to  produce.  People  toil,  not  for  the  love  of  toil,  but  for  its  pro- 
ceeds— that  is,  to  supply  their  wants — and  this  being  done,  the 
motive  to  labour  is  gone.  They  will  then  cease  to  labour,  and  over- 
production will  be  immediately  checked. 

And  there  is  another  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  glut.  It  is  this  ;  the  wants  of  a  community 
invariably  increase  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  supply  grow,  "VVe 
see  this  daily ;  for  if  a  man  by  attention  to  business  makes  money, 
or  if  he  be  a  workman  and  gets  a  fair  advance  of  wages,  he  at  once 
adds  to  his  comforts.  Perhaps  he  goes  into  a  larger  and  better 
house.  He  then  wants  more  furniture,  more  books,  aud  more  of 
everythicg ;  and  thus  he  goes  on,  the  limit  of  his  demand  being 
only  bound  by  the  extent  of  his  supply. 

As  is  the  case  individually,  so  it  is  nationally — the  limit  of  what 
society  generally  is  prepared  to  iitilise  for  its  enjoyments  and 
wants  is  only  bounded  by  the  limit  of  its  power  to  produce ;  and 
therefore  the  discoveries  in  science,  and  the  inventions  of  machinery 
which  have  done  so  much  to  augment  our  producing  power,  instead 
of  causing  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  thereby  involving 
stagnation  in  trade,  have  but  multiplied  our  comforts,  stimulated 
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o"aT  industries,  and  so  increased  the  material,  social,  and  domestic 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people. 

Neither  will  this  increased  power  of  production  injure  trade — it 
will  help  it ;  for  trade  being  the  interchange  of  the  commodities 
which  one  persoa  or  nation  produces  for  those  which  are  produced 
hj  others,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  extent  of  trade  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  increase  of  production ;  and  therefore,  if 
people  produce  little  they  will  have  little  wherewith  to  trade ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  produce  liiuch  their  means  of  interchange 
will  be  great  accordingly. 

There  is  one  other  thought  I  wish  to  refer  to  before  passing 
immediately  to  the  main  topic  of  my  paper.  It  is  this  :  if  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  &a,  people  can  produoe,  say,  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  could  150  or  200  years  ago,  the  risk  of  poverty  and  want 
•ought  to  be  proportionately  lessened — indeed,  the  ri.sk.  ought 
virtually  to  be  annihilated  ;  for  if  in  former  times  people  could 
subsist  itt  any  degree  of  comfort  whatever,  when  they  possessed  only 
one-tenth  of  the  producing  power  they  now  have,  they  ought  now 
not  oaly  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  but  to  be  rolliag  in 
abundance  and  comfort ;  and  so  they  would  be,  did  they  observe  the 
Econoofnic  coiidltiQiu  which  are  tieeded  to  insure  sound  mid  prosperous 
trade. 

As  briefly  as  I  can,  then,  I  will  proceed  to  refer  to  these 
conditions;  and  in  order  better  to  elucidate  the  subject  I  will  classify 
it  under  four  heads  or  departments. 

L — The  Governmental  Department  of  Trade, 
11. — The  Producing  Department  of  Trada 
III. — The  Distributing  Department  of  Trade. 
IV. — The  Spending  or  Consuniing  Department  of  Trade. 

I.— THE  GOVERNMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

One  of  the  primary  conditions  needed  to  secure  good  trade  is 
that  of  good  goverunaent     Governments  help  or  injure  trade  in. 
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many  ways.  I  cannot,  in  the  time  at  my  command — even-  if  I 
•were  able — allude  to  all  the  duties  of  government  that  influence 
trade,  but  I  will  refer  to  a  few, 

1.  Government  ought  to  insure  to  persons  who,  by  thair  own 
skill  and  industry,  produce  valuable  inventions  such  protection 
as  will  insure  to  them  the  reward  of  their  skill  and  toil,  and  this 
ought  to  be  done  without  these  persons  being  obliged  to  pay  so 
heavily  to  secure  it.  Such  payments  are  taxes  upon  genius  and 
industry,  and  they  are  especially  unjust  to  persons  whor  are  poor, 
because  they  make  it  impossible  for  such  individuals  to  obtain  the 
reward  of  their  own  skill  and  industry.  Our  patent  laws  ought 
therefore  to  be  revised  so  as  to  correct  these  evils,  and  enable 
inventors  for  the  smallest  fee,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 

2.  Government  should  see  to  it  that  the  laws  affectmg  trade  and, 
commerce  are  as  effective  as  possible;  and  also  that  they  cost  as^ 
little  as  possible  in  their  administration.  The  laws  of  the  country 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it  easy  for  traders  to  recover 
debts,  and  also  to  protect  themselves  from  the  frauds  of  persons- 
who  are  unscrupulous  and  dishonest.  All  needless  cost  and 
insecurity  in  these  matters  are  so  many  weights  that  repress  and 
damage  our  trade  and  industry. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  arrange  matters,  so  that 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  shall  be  placed  upon  a  footing 
that  will  give  to  every  citizen  the  fullest  facility  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  position  of  our  land  laws  is  a  case  in  point,  and  the 
obstacles  which  exist  to  the  acquisition  and  cultivation  of  land 
ought  to  be  removed,  so  that  the  population  may  have  opportunity 
to  invest  their  money,  or  apply  their  laboiir  to  developing  the 
resources  of  the  soil.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  land  in  this 
country  is  virtually  locked  up,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Caird,  the 
total  annual  output  from  the  soil  is  only  £200,000,000  in  value, 
but  if  the  obstacles;  to  improved  agriculture  were  removed,  and  the 
laud  was  fairly  cultivated,  the  output,  according  to  Mr.  Mechi,  -ft-ould 
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reach  .£588,000,000  in  value,  or  more  than  double  what  it  now  is  ! 
Such  an  improvement  would  largely  augment  the  nation's  wealth.  It 
would  create  a  great  demand  for  additional  labour;  it  would  enable 
the  country  to  supply  itself  with  food  instead  of  having  to  purchase 
such  large  quantities  from  other  countries  ;  and.  the  money  thus 
expended  at  home,  and  the  wealth  thus  created,  would  correspond- 
ingly increase  our  trade  and  promote  our  industries. 

4.  A  Government  ought  to  impose  as  few  taxes  upon  its  subjects 
as  possible,  and  it  ought  also  to  arrange  the  incidence  of  taxation 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  will  fall  as  evenly  as  possible  upon  all 
classes  in  the  State  in  proportion  to  their  means.  A  Government 
should  also,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  taxing  the  necessities,  the 
energies,  and  the  virtues  of  its  people.  All  taxes  which  are  levied 
upon  a  people  are  so  many  draws  upon  the  nation's  wealth,  and 
they  reduce  by  that  amount  the  spending  power  of  the  people,  and 
consequently  their  ability  to  help  trade  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  the 
taxes  are  levied  in  a  manner  that  operates  as  a  fine  upon  the 
energies,  thrift,  and  virtue  of  the  people,  they  become  doubly 
hurtful  to  trade,  besides  being  at  the  same  time  detrimental  to  their 
moral  stamina, 

5.  The  Government  of  a  country  should  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  in  as  stable  and  peaceful  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country  it  rules.  When  a  Govern- 
ment is  unstable,  or  when  it  is  given  to  be  meddling  in  other 
people's  matters,  it  causes  uncertainty  and  distrust,  and  it  increases 
risk.  These  lead  to  a  falling  off  in  trade,  and  probably,  fi 
continued,  will  end  in  driving  it  to  other  and  more  settled  countries 
or  districts. 

6.  The  Government  of  a  country  should  use  its  best  efforts  to 
secure  from  other  nations  such  commercial  arrangements  as  will 
tend  to  the  development  of  the  trade  of  both  countries.  To  this 
end  it  will  urge  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  tariffs,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  other  restrictions  that  obstruct  the  canying  on  of 
trade.     If  more  of  the  time  which  Government  spends  in  foreign 


matters  were  dev-oted  to  the  interests  of  trade  and  comroerce,  and 
less  of  it  to  armaments  and  wars,  it  would  greatly  benefit  trade, 
and  in  other  ways  it  would  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  world 
at  large. 

7.  A  Government  should  also  labour  to  promote  the  education 
of  its  people,  because  an  educated  population  will  be  much  more 
efficient  in  performing  the  duties  of  citizens,  both  in  regard  to 
trade  and  other  matters,  than  an  ignorant  one.  To  this  end  schools 
should  not  only  be  established  where  the  elementary  branches  of 
general  knowledge  are  tavight,  but  there  ought  also  to  be  schools 
established  for  the  promotion  of  technical  knowledge,  so  as  to 
enable  workmen  to  study  those  branches  of  knowledge  bearing  upon 
their  special  trades.  Men  so  trained  would  do  more  and  better 
work  than  if  they  were  ignorant,  and  so  all  would  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  trade. 

8.  A  good  Government  will  seek  to  encourage  all  agencies' 
calculated  to  promote  the  virtue,  industry,  and  thrift  of  its- 
inhabitants,  for  a  steady  and  industrious  people  will  not  only 
turn  out  more  work  but  they  will  do  it  better,  and  so  the  nation's 
wealth  will  be  augmented,  and  its  trade  and  commerce  stimulated. 
On  the  other  hand,  agencies  which  demoralise  the  workman  will 
not  only  reduce  the  output  of  work  but  w^ill  deteriorate  its  quality^ 
and  thereby  do  material  injury  to  the  industry  of  the  countiy. 

9.  A  good  Government  will  avoid  any  needless  drafting  of  its 
population  into  the  army  or  na^•y,  or  the  mihtia,  or  into  any  other 
post  which  calls  them  away  from  the  pursuits  of  industry.  Men 
who  are  called  to  serve  in  the  army  are  always  in  the  prime  of 
life,  when  they  are  best  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  workshop,  and 
thus  society  is  not  only  taxed  to  maintain  them  but  it  loses  the 
benefit  of  their  labour  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  productive. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  armies  of  Europe,  there  are  over 
3,500,000  soldiers,  and  the  cost  of  European  armaments,  coupled 
with  the  interest  of  their  National  Debts,  is  over  £300,000,000 
yearly,  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  loss  of  money  resulting,  from  the 
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men  being  taken  off  from  productive  labour,  it  will  give  at  least 
<£400,000,000  annually  as  spent  on  armaments  and  war,  even  in 
time  of  peace.  All  this,  if  not  thus  abstracted  from  the  incomes 
of  the  people,  would  be  available  for  trade,  which  would  thereby 
be  immensely  benefitted  ;  and  further,  if  people  were  delivered 
from  the  fear  of  wars,  they  would  apply  themselves  with  more 
confidence  and  energy  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  in  this  way,  also, 
trade  and  commerce  would  be  greatly  promoted. 

10.  And  lastly  under  this  head.  A  Government  should  see  to 
making  the  best  possible  arrangement,  so  that  its  population  shall 
have  every  facility  given  to  save  money  and  every  encouragement 
to  practice  habits  of  thrift  and  economy.  To  this  end  the  con- 
venience of  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  should  be  further 
extended,  and  other  arrangements  made  to  the  same  end.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  Government  would  do  much  to  promote 
trade,  and  it  would  also  lessen  the  fluctuations  and  depressions 
which  now  occur,  arising  from  the  fact  that  so  many  people  being 
improvident,  whenever  trade  falls  slack  they  are  at  once  thrown 
destitute,  and  are  obhged  to  come  upon  the  rates  of  the  country 
for  support,  whereas,  had  they  money  saved,  they  would  not  only 
be  kept  off  the  rates,  but  they  would  have  a  reserve  fund  to  fall 
back  upon,  the  spending  of  which  would  continue  the  demand  for 
goods,  and  thus  help  to  keep  the  wheels  of  commerce  in  healthy 
motion. 

I  might  go  on  and  refer  to  other  points  connected  with  govern- 
ment, but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  a  vast  influence, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  the  Government  of  a  country  must  exercise 
upon  its  trade  and  industry,  but  time  will  not  allow.  What  I  have 
advanced  will  clearly  show  the  need  that  exists  for  learned 
bodies  like  the  one  which  is  met  here  to-night  calling  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  influence  which  right  government  will  exercise 
upon  their  material  well-being,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  influence  them 
to  seek  to  place  men  in  office  whose  views  are  not  inimical  to  the 
nation's  industrial  welfare. 
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I  come  now  to  consider — 
IL— THE  PRODUCING  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE. 

1.  I  would  remark  that  an  economical  producer  will  be  ready 
to  take  every  advantage  of  the  saving  which  may  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  machinery.  Machinery  generally  increases  the  out- 
turn of  goods  and  diminishes  the  cost,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
machine-made  goods  are  often  better  in  quality  than  if  produced  by 
hand.  Every  reduction  in  cost,  or  increase  in  the  power  of  pro- 
duction, adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  comforts  of  the  people, 
and  so  is  an  additional  help  and  stimulus  to  trade. 

2.  The  economical  producer  will  endeavonr  to  secure  as  effective 
and  complete  a  division  of  labour  as  is  possible.  By  so  doing  he 
will  gain  many  economical  advantages.  Amongst  others  I  may 
mention  the  following  : — 

(a)  By  such  a  division  of  labour  workmen  become  specially  clever, 
because  their  attention  and  energies  are  so  largely  concentrated  upon 
one  department  of  labour.  Here  the  adage  is  true — practice  makes 
perfect.  / 

(h)  This  division  of  labour  saves  time,  and  therefore  money,  by 
avoiding  the  need  of  changes  from  one  department  of  work  to 
another. 

(c)  Division  of  labour,  by  enabling  production,  or,  in  other 
words,  manufacturing  to  be  carried  on  in  departments,  gives  greater 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  machinery.  It  thereby  reduces  cost 
and  stimulates  invention,  and  thus  in  a  twofold  way  it  benefits 
industry. 

{d)  Division  of  labour  also  givesgi*eater  opportunity  for  theadapta- 
tion  of  individual  capacities,  for  in  concerns  where  there  is  almost 
every  variety  of  work  done,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  work  for  which 
each  person  is  best  adapted.  Economy  in  production  is  best  secured 
by  each  man  being  in  the  position  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Division 
of  labour  enables  this  to  be  secured.  In  this  way  production  ia 
increased,  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  augmented. 
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(e)  Division  of  labour  also  reduces  tlie  need  for  long  appren- 
ticeships. A  person  will  sooner  become  proficient  in  oae  branch 
of  industry  than  he  would  if  he  had  to  learn  three.  Time  is  thus 
saved,  and  so  economy  is  promoted. 

3.  The  economical  prodvicer  will  arrange  the  various  processes 
of  his  manufactures  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  shall  follow  one 
another  in  proper  order,  and  so  avoid  any  needless  labovu'  in  the 
shape  of  carriage,  or  travelling  about. 

4.  The  economical  producer  will  be  careful  not  only  that  he 
pays  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  but  that  he  gets  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage.  The  notion  that  exists  in  some 
minds  that  to  do  little  work  will  help  trade  is  a  mischievous 
fallacy,  for  it  reduces  the  quantity  of  goods  produced,  and  also 
increases  their  cost,  aud  whatever  does  this,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  hurtful  to  trade. 

5.  The  economical  producer  will  never  apply  his  energies  to 
producing  for  himself  what  he  can  procure  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 
This  is  true  both  of  individuals  and  nations.  Some  individuals 
and  localities  and  nations  are  better  adapted  for  producing 
certain  things  than  others  are  ;  and  if  each  produces  that  for  which 
it  is  best  adapted,  and  then  exchanges  it  with  others  who  produce 
that  for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  all  get  the  best  and 
cheapest  cf  everything.  To  secure  this  is  the  great  end  of  trade, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  is  carried  out  so  will  ti'ade  be  prosperous 
aud  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the  world  be  augmented. 

6.  The  food  man  eats,  the  materials  out  of  which  his  clothes  are 
made,  and  also  some  of  the  materials  used  in  the  structure  of  his 
dwellings,  are  supplied  by  nature — that  is,  they  are  the  products  of 
cultivation ;  and  as  the  bomitifulness  of  the  crops  is  dependent 
upon  the  weather,  the  climate,  and  the  soil,  this  part  of  man's 
income  is  subject  to  fluctuation.  But  if  there  are  bad  harvests 
there  are  also  good  ones ;  and  if  in  good  times  we  are  wise,  and 
husband  our  resources,  we  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  face  the  years 
of  deficiency.     The  difference  in  the  harvest  between  a  good  and 
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bad  season  will  be  from  10  to  30  or  even  40  per  cent ;  and  for  the 
reasons  I  have  before  adduced  it  will  be  seen  that  trade  will  be 
affected  proportionately.  Good  harvests  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
community,  and  thereby  increase  their  trading  power  -,  whilst  bad 
harvests  reduce  the  wealth,  and  in  like  proportion  cripple  that  power. 
I  know  that  man  cannot  control  nature,  but  he  can  do  much  to 
lessen  the  residting  evils.  By  irrigation  he  can  largely  prevent  the 
evils  resulting  from  drought,  and  by  efficient  drainage  he  can 
diminish  the  mischiefs  arising  from  excess  of  rain.  Attention  to 
drainage  in  our  own  country  will  greatly  increase  the  safeguards 
against 'bad  weather  here  ;  whilst  in  India  and  some  of  our  other 
colonies,  as  well  as  in  most  tropical  countries,  if  irrigation  be 
attended  to  it  will  avert  the  evils  of  drought,  lessen  the  risks  of 
famine,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  increase  the  produce  from  the  soil. 
Nations  that  are  wise  will  attend  to  these  points,  for  by  so  doing 
fhey  will  mitigate,  if  not  wholly  prevent,  the  depression  in  trade 
which  invariably  would  from  deficient  harvests. 

III.— DISTRIBUTION  DEPARTMENT. 

We  cannot  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  govern- 
ment and  economical  production  unless  at  the  same  time  attention 
is  paid  to  making  provision  for  the  economical  distribution  of  the 
goods  produced.  The  bbject  of  trade,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  is  to  secure  to  every  one  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
everything  at  the  lowest  possible  cost ;  and  supposing  goods  were 
produced  ever  so  economically,  it  would  be  little  to  the  purpose  if 
there  was  no  market  for  them  when  produced,  or  if  to  get  them 
to  a  market  added  50  per  cent  to  the  cost  price.  If  we  wish  to 
secure  an  economical  distribution  of  goods  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  following  among  other  points : — 

1.  Arrangements  must  be  made  to  minimize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  cost  of  carriage  from  one  part  to  another.  In  our  own 
country.  Intersected  as  it  is  in  every  part  by  good  roads,  canals, 
and  railways,   and  siirrounded  as  wo  are  by  the  ocean,  the  great 
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highway  of  the  nations,  v>e  are  placed  upon  the  best  possible 
footing  in  this  respect.  If  we  cast  our  mincU  back  to  the  time 
when  canals  and  railways  were  unknown,  and  when  our  roads  were 
in  such  a  condition  that  merchandise  could  only  be  distributed  by 
pack-horses  carrying  it  about  upon  their  backs,  we  shall  form  some 
idea  as  to  the  obstacle  which  this  must  have  been  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trade.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  in  those  times  the  cost  of 
carriage  of  goods  between  Birmingham  and  London  was  £7  per 
ton,  and  between  London  and  Exeter  £14  per  ton,  or  about  five 
times  as  much  as  at  the  present  day. 

So  important  to  the  development  of  trade  is  cheap  and  conve- 
nient carriage  of  goods  tliat  recently  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  very 
able  article  in  one  of  our  magazines,  pointing  out  the  great 
influence  of  the  railway  system  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
our  trade.  The  United  States,  too,  have  wonderfully  developed 
the  resources  of  their  country  by  constructing  railways,  which 
carry  on  to  her  seaports,  and  thence  to  the  world,  her  productions. 
If  some  of  the  money  we  have  spent  in  wars  had  been  expended  in 
opening  out  the  internal  communications  of  our  colonies,  our 
trade  with  them  would  have  been  much  larger,  and  their  popula-- 
tions  proportionately  benefitted  thereby. 

2.  It  is  important  in  arranging  the  distributional  department  of 
trade  that  it  does  not  get  too  much  into  the  hands  of  middlemen. 
It  is  an  economy  of  labour  when  central  depots,  or  markets  for  the 
free  disposal  of  merchandise,  are  established.  It  saves  time,  by 
avoiding  running  from  one  place  to  another.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  these  middle  traders  obtain  control  of  a  business, 
and  as  far  as  possible  convert  the  same  into  a  monopoly.  Rings  of 
reckkss  speculators  often  attempt  the  same  thing.  When  such  is 
the  case,  trade  becomes  deranged,  the  free  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise is  prevented,  goods  are  often  imduly  enhanced  in  price, 
and  legitimate  commerce  is  injured. 

3.  To  secure  an  economical  distribution  of  goods  there  must  be 
good  monetary  arrangements,  so  as  to  enable  payments  to  be  made 
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with  ease  and  safety.  In  our  own  country  these  on  the  whole  are 
very  complete :  but  still  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be 
further  improvement,  especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  coined  money. 
Money  is  not  wealth,  but  simply  the  representative  of  wealth,  but 
having  an  intrinsic  value  in  itself,  it  serves  as  a  secure  medium  of 
exchange.  The  production  of  gold  and  silver,  however,  involves 
labour,  and  there  is  no  reason  of  which  I  am  cognisant  why  the 
use  of  bank-notes  as  mediums  of  exchange  may  not  be  more 
extensively  increased.  If  behind  these  notes  there  are  securities 
that  will  always  insure  their  payment  in  full,  that  is  all  that  is 
wanted.  A  gold  sovereign  needs  a  sovereign's  w^orth  of  labour  to 
produce  it.  If  a  medium  of  exchange  costing  less  labour  can  be 
securely  introduced,  then  by  the  amount  of  labour  saved  will  be 
the  gain  to  trade  and  commerce. 

IV.— THE  SPENDING    OR  CONSUMING    DEPARTiMENTS. 

The  first  remark  I  would  make  under  this  head  is  to  urge  the 
great  importance  of  this  department  of  the  subject.  It  is  one 
that  has  been  much  neglected  ;  and  individual  or  national  errors  in 
this  department  have  a  very  potent  influence  in  causing  bad  trade 
and  hard  times. 

Let  me  here  recapitulate  two  or  three  points  : — 

1.  That  inasmuch  as  wealth  is  the  result  of  labour,  it  follows  that 
the  value  of  commodities,  or,  in  other  words,  of  wealth,  will  in  the 
aggregate  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in 
their  production. 

2.  That  whereas  trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, it  follows  that  the  extent  of  trade  miist  be  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  commodities  which  are  pi'oduced.  Consequently, 
whatever  increases  them  will  increase  trade,  and  whatever 
diminishes  them  will  necessarily  reduce  trade. 

The  income  of  the  nation,  which  represents  the  wealth  produced, 
is  the  fund  out  of  which  are  drawn  the  resources  by  which  to 
carry  on  trade.  Whatever,  therefore,  diminishes  that  fund  lessens 
the  power  to  trade. 
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So  far  as  economic  results  go,  waste  of  wealth  is  equally 
hurtful  whether  it  takes  place  in  the  process  of  production  or  of 
consumption.  If  a  manufacturer  lose  <£1,000  annually  by  wasteful 
expenditure,  it  tells  vipon  his  resources  just  as  much  as  if  he  had 
lost  it  by  wastefulness  in  the  management  of  his  business. 

The  total  yearly  income  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  estimated  to  be  about  £880,000,000  per  annum,  or 
say  XI 7,000,000  weekly.  This  amount  represents  the  value  of 
the  wealth  which  is  produced.  Now,  if  while  the  nation  produces 
only  £17,000,000  in  value  weekly  it  consumes  or  destroys 
£20,000,000,  the  wealth  at  command  decreases,  and  our  capacity 
for  trade  is  lessened  to  the  same  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  materials 
whereby  to  carry  on  trade  are  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
while  the  nation's  weekly  income  is  £17,000,000  we  consume  only 
£14,000,000,  or  say  £12,000,000,  our  wealth  increases  in  like 
ratio,  and  our  trade  will  grow  int  proportion. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  paper  I  have  pointed  out  the  great 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  our  producing  power,  as  compared 
to  what  it  was  in  former  times.  I  also  pointed  out  that  in  proportion 
as  our  producing  power  had  increased  so  had  grown  our  trade,  and 
also  our  chances  of  being  rid  of  depression  and  want ;  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  though  we  produce  much  more  than 
formerly  our  consumption  is  also  much  greater,  and  the  measure 
of  our  increase  of  wealth  is  not  what  we  produce,  but  the  difiference 
between  what  we  produce  and  what  we  consume.  If,  as  I'  have 
before  said,  whilst  we  produce  £17,000,000  we  destroy  or  consume 
£20,000,000,  then,  despite  our  large  production,  we  gradually^ 
become  poorer. 

Economically  considered  there  are  three  ways  of  spending  money. 

1.  So  as  to  yield  a  productive  return. 

2.  So  as  to  yield  no  return  at  all. 

3.  So  as  to  yield  a  mischievous  return. 

I  shall  best  explain  these  points  by  using  personal  illustrations. 
I  will  take  the  case  of  three  men,  each  one  when  at  work  earning 
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SOs.  per  week.  The  first  one  lives  on  20s.  and  saves  10s.,  which 
he  deposits  in  some  building  club,  co-operative  store,  or  other  place 
of  security,  and  gets  5  per  cent  interest  for  it.  At  the  end  of  five 
years,  what  with  interest  and  compound  interest,  he  is  worth  £150. 
With  this  sum  he  builds  a  house,  for  which  he  draws  a  rent  of  4s. 
weekly.  His  income  then  is  virtually  34s.  weekly,  for  4s.  of  which 
he  does  not  work. 

The  second  individual  is  a  man  of  fashion,  and  it  takes  all  his 
income  to  supply  himself  with  what  is  needed  to  keep  up  to  the 
fashion.     At  the  end  of  the  five  years  he  has  nothing. 

The  third  man  is  somewhat  dissipated  in  his  habits,  and  out  of 
his  SOs.  he  spends  at  least  10s.  in  drink.  He  goes  home  drunk  two 
or  three  times  weekly,  and  thus  makes  home  miserable.  Two  or 
three  days  per  month,  or  more,  he  neglects  his  work,  and  some- 
times he  goes  to  work  when,  owing  to  his  dissipation,  he  is 
physically  unfit,  and  does  mischief.  His  dissipated  habits  injure 
his  health  and  cut  short  his  life,  and  very  likely  in  the  time  of  his 
sickness  the  parish  is  his  guardian,  and  the  workhouse  his  home. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  and  second  of  these  men,  so  far  as  the 
immediate  result  upon  trade  goes  there  is  no  difference.  All  their 
wages  in  both  cases  go  to  support  trade ;  but  the  money  of  the 
first,  being  spent  reproductively,  accumulates,  whereas  the  money 
of  the  second  does  not — it  is  all  consumed  in  keeping  the  spender 
up  to  the  fashion.  In  the  case  of  the  third  man,  the  money  is 
not  simply  spent  unproductively,  but  destructively,  for  food  has 
to  be  destroyed  to  manufacture  the  drink  he  consumes ;  his  health, 
time,  and  character,  are  wasted  in  its  consumption ;  he  neglects 
his  work,  and  thus  time  is  wasted.  Owing  to  the  maddening 
influence  of  the  drink  policemen  have  to  be  employed  to  preserve 
order,  and  when  he  becomes  sick  and  helpless  society  has  to  build 
a  workhouse  in  which  to  house  him.  Thus  there  are  not  only 
many  losses  and  evils  directly  incurred,  but  grievous  indirect 
burdens,  which,  by  abstracting  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  cripple  and  destroy  trade. 
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The  influence  of  these  various  kinds  of  expenditure  upon  the 
national  wealth  and  trade  will  at  once  be  evident.  At  the  end 
of  the  five  years  the  first  man  has  increased  the  nation's  wealth 
£150,  the  second  one  nothing,  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  third  man 
has  not  only  not  increased  wealth,  but  has  decreased  it,  probably 
to  the  extent  of  £100  ;  and  reckoning  the  difference  between  the 
£150  increase  of  the  first  and  the  £100  decrease  of  the  third,  it 
gives  a  loss  to  the  country  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  third 
man  as  compared  to  the  first  of  £250,  besides  all  the  misery, 
vice,  and  degradation  which  result. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  years  the  first  man  has  an  increase  in  his 
income  of  4s.  weekly.  This  increase  of  income  augments  his 
spending  power ;  for  instead  of  having  30s.  weekly  to  spend  he  has 
34s.,  or  15  per  cent  more  than  he  had  five  yeai's  before.  This 
increase  of  spending  power  increases  trade  proportionately ;  and  so 
it  would  go  on  augmenting  year  by  year  in  more  than  arithmetical 
proportion,  and  if  all  acted  thus,  real  bad  trade  would  be  an  utter 
impossibiUty. 

If  we  multiply  these  individual  cases  by  the  aggregate  of  such 
cases  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  give  us  some  idea  as 
to  the  great  waste  of  wealth  and  the  great  mischief  to  trade  which 
improvident  expenditure  causes.  At  the  very  least  one-fourth  of 
the  nation's  expenditure,  or  £4,250,000  weekly,  is  of  this  character, 
wholly  unproductive,  and  much  of  it  destructive,  to  remedy  the 
evils  resulting  from  which  the  country  has  to  sacrifice  at  least 
another  £2,000,000  every  week,  making  a  total  loss  of  over 
£6,000,000,  or  above  one-third  of  the  entire  income  of  the 
country. 

What  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  trade,  and  what  an  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  there  would  be,  if  this  expenditiu-e,  or  even  if  half 
of  it,  were  expended  reproductively.  It  would  add  £150,000,000 
yeai'ly  to  the  nation's  wealth,  and  to  the  same  extent  it  would 
stimulate  trade,  and  it  would  create  an  increased  demand  for 
labour  that  would  bring  into  industrial  harness  the  unemployed. 
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the  vagrant,  aud  the  pauper,  who,  instead  of  being  a  source  of 
taxation  aud  burden  to  the  community,  would  become  producers 
of  wealth,  and  so  in  a  further  manner  the  trade  and  commerce  and 
wealth  of  the  country  would  be  increased. 

If  out  of  the  £17,000,000  which  is  the  weekly  income  of  the 
United  Kingdom  £3,000,000  were  regularly  thrown  into  the  sea, 
every  one  would  at  once  perceive  what  a  disastrous  influence  it 
would  have  xipon  our  trade ;  but  if  the  £3,000,000,  instead  of 
being  thrown  into  the  sea,  is  spent  in  a  way  that  leads  to  loss  of 
labour,  waste  of  food,  destruction  of  health  and  life,  increased 
taxation,  deterioration  of  workmen,  ifcc,  &c.,  its  influence  upon 
trade  must  be  still  worse,  because  there  is  not  only  the  loss  of  the 
£3,000,000  but  the  loss  of  the  money  needed  to  atone  for  the 
mischief  which  it  produces.  But  this  is  what  results  from  the 
trafi&c  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

I  might  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  this  department  of  the 
subject,  but  time  forbids,  and  the  illustrations  I  have  given  will,  I 
am  confident,  show  the  influence  of  a  right  expenditure  upon 
trade.  I  will  draw  my  paper  to  a  close  by  making  a  few  remai-ks 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  trade  generally  in  the  futiu-e. 

And  first  I  would  remark  that  when  we  consider  the  influences 
which  have  been  at  work  during  the  last  few  years  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  trade  should  have  been  bad.  I  M'ill  only  refer  to  a 
few  of  these  : — 

1.  The  wars  which  have  occurred  have  destroyed  much  wealth ; 
and  besides  the  destruction  of  wealth,  the  cost  of  the  gigantic 
armaments  which  have  been  and  are  still  maintained  have  added 
enormously  to  the  taxation  of  the  people ;  and  besides  this  there 
has  been  the  divei-sion  of  the  labour  of  the  men  from  the  pro- 
ductive atmosphere  of  the  field,  the  workshop,  Arc,  to  the  idle 
atmosphere  of  the  barracks,  or  the  still  worse  atmosphere  of  the 
canteen.  All  these  things  have  had  a  most  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world. 

2.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  disquiet 
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and  unrest  iu  the  political  relationship  of  some  of  the  principal 
countries  in  the  world ;  and  as  we  ovirselves  have  had  some  share 
in  this  policy  of  disquiet  we  have  also  shared  in  the  fniits.  I 
have  before  stated  that  such  a  condition  of  things  is  at  variance 
with  the  development  of  industrial  enterprise,  and  its  existence 
has  done  much  to  aggravate  the  depression  which  other  evils  have 
engendered. 

•3.  The  extravagant  and  unproductive  character  of  much  of  the 
expenditure,  both  public  and  private,  which  has  gone  on  for  the 
last  few  years  has  operated  most  mischievously  upon  trade.  Many 
nations  have  contracted  loans  to  meet  their  lavish  expenditure,  and 
in  some  cases  neither  principal  nor  interest  are  being  repaid. 
Private  individuals  have  followed  in  the  same  reckless  course,  and 
we  have  thus  seen  a  growing  personal  general  expenditure  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  by  increased  dissipation.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  disposition  to  decrease  the  production  by  doing  less 
work.  We  have  thus  burnt  the  candle  of  trade  at  both  ends. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  in  its  proportions  it  has  gone  small  and 
beautifully  less. 

4.  Along  with  these  causes  of  depression,  which  are  all  self- 
created  ones,  we  have  had  other  influences  in  operation  which  have 
been  detrimental  to  trade,  influences  which  to  a -considerable  extent, 
though  not  wholly,  are  outside  our  own  doing.  I  refer  to  the  bad 
harvests  which  have  occurred  in  many  countries,  in  some  so 
severe  as  to  lend  to  famine.  In  our  own  country  and  througli- 
out  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  deficient  harvests,  whilst  in  China  and  India  there 
have  been  disastrous  famines,  and  now  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
countries  adjacent  the  people  are  sufl^eriug  from  the  same  cause. 
Bad  harvests  always  damage  trade,  because  they  increase  the 
price  of  food  ;  for  food  being  a  necessity  of  life,  clothing  and  other 
things  come  second.  Hence,  when  food  is  dear  there  is  so 
much  less  of  a  surplus  for  other  purposes.  By  irrigation  in  the 
East,  and  by  more  efficient  drainage  at  home,  we  might,  however, 
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very  much  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  bad  weather  which  at  times 
exists ;  and  if,  besides  this,  in  years  of  plenty  we  made  provision  for 
times  of  scarcity,  we  should  suffer  but  little,  inasmuch  as,  takiug 
one  year  with  another,  we  are  blessed  with  harvests  that  more  than 
supply  an  abundance  for  all  our  watits. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  future.  There  is  a  very  general 
fear  that  our  trade  and  commerce  has  reached  its  utmost  limits, 
and  that  there  is  no  room  for  further  expansion.  In  my  judgment 
this  fear  results  from  an  ignorance  of  the  f  icts  of  the  case  as  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  the  position  of  its  inhabitants.  Taking 
the  world  all  round,  I  should  estimate  that  it  is  not  more  than 
one-tenth  supplied  in  a  moderate  degree  with  the  comforts  of  life  ; 
and  when,  as  civilisation  advances,  this  void  is  filled  up,  surely  we 
may  expect  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  which  the  demand  will 
develope.  Look  at  China,  with  its  400,000,000  of  population, 
taking  goods  annually  from  us  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
£5,000,000  in  value.  Why,  here  alone  is  a  field  where  we  may 
increase  our  trade  at  least  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fold  or  more. 
The  same  will  be  the  case  in  most  countries  in  the  world. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the 
difficulties  of  distribution,  we  shall  see  how  greatly  this  must 
cripple  trade.  Good  roads,  railways,  and  other  means  of  transit 
are  needed.  In  many  countries  we  are  bu.t  at  the  beginning  of 
these  improvements,  and  all  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  we 
have  vet  to  reap.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  if  we  have 
a  Government  that  will  seek  to  promote  amity  and  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  develope  trade  and  commerce,  there 
is  no  reason  why,  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  our  trade 
should  not  expand  to  a  degree  even  surpassing  the  marvellous 
developments  of  the  past. 

But  shall  we  not  be  beaten  in  the  competitive  race,  and  will  not 
this  trade  be  taken  from  us  by  other  countries  1  As  yet  there  are 
not  many  signs  of  this,  though  in  the  United  States  of  America 
there  are  dangers  ahead,  for,  like  ourselves,  they  have  boundless 
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resources,  and  if  they  get  their  debt  paid  off,  and  keep  down  the 
expenses  of  their  armaments,  and  also  practice  habits  of  economy 
personally,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  beat  us,  though  if  -we 
ourselves  are  only  mindful  to  play  an  economical  and  industrious 
part  in  the  future,  this  need  not  be,  for  we  have  facilities  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  that  probably  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  country  in  the  world  possesses,  and 
therefore  our  chances  of  securing  an  abundant  share  of  the  world's 
trade  are  second  to  none. 

We  have  coals  abundant  and  cheap ;  we  have  also  iron  in 
abundance,  and  relatively  as  cheap  as  coal ;  we  have  a  climate 
pre-eminently  adapted  for  manufacturing;  we  have  good  roads,  with 
railways  and  canals  covering  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  our 
insular  position  gives  us  an  immense  coast-line,  and  brings  every 
place  within  easy  distance  of  the  sea,  the  great  highway  of  the 
nations.  And  then,  too,  in  financial  matters  we  possess  facilities 
for  the  prosecution  of  trade  which  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
enjoys.  In  every  way,  therefore,  we  possess  exceptional  advantages, 
and  it  can  only  be  the  res\dt  of  our  own  perverse  folly  if  ever  we 
are  beaten  in  the  industrial  race. 

And  yet  this  is  very  possible,  for  if,  as  a  nation,  we  go  on 
upholding,  or  perhaps  augmenting,  the  present  enormous^  expendi- 
ture of  our  Government,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  our  heavy  local 
taxation  for  pauperism,  crime,  &c.,  goes  on,  and  if  the  heavy 
expense  and  difficulties  attending  the  occupation  and  transfer  of 
land  be  continued,  and  if  the  other  evils  and  costs  connected  with 
the  administration  of  our  laws  be  continued,  they  will  operate  as 
constant  national  burdens  upon  our  own  industries,  and  as  pre- 
miums upon  the  industries  of  other  nations  that  are  wise  enough 
to  avoid  the  follies  which  we  perpetrate. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  also  practice  habits  of  individual 
extravagance  and  waste,  and  if  the  leaders  of  the  working  classes 
encourage  the  notion  that  the  way  to  better  their  condition  is  to 
produce  little,  and  if,  too,  our  extravagance  partakes  of  the  form 
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of  dissipation  that  demoralises  and  deteriorates  our  industrial 
population,  we  shall  have  such  an  accumulation  of  burdens  and 
drawbacks  upon  our  trade  as  will  much  more  than  neutralise  all 
the  advantages  which  we  possess — nay  more,  these  very  advantages 
will  prove  an  evil,  for  when  the  wealth  derived  thereby  is  appro- 
priated to  habits  that  demoralise  our  population,  it  will  accelerate 
the  day  when  we  shall  forfeit  our  position  as  the  foremost  of 
commercial  nations. 
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The     Coffee-House    Movement 

By    E.    T.    Bellhousb. 

[Read  June  9tb,  1880.] 


Remarks  upon  this  subject  may  appropriately  be  prefaced  by  a 
few  allusions  to  the  early  history  and  progress  of  coffee  houses, 
although  the  ancient  examples  are  of  a  very  different  character  to 
the  "  modern  instances"  which  will  form  the  principal  subject  of 
this  paper. 

The  use  of  coffee  as  a  beverage  is  traced  to  the  Persians.  In 
1454  it  was  in  great  repute  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  passed  thence  into 
Egypt  and  Syria.  A  coffee  house  is  recorded  to  have  been 
opened  in  Constantinople  in  the  year  155 1.  M.  Thevenot,  the 
traveller,  was  the  first  to  introduce  coffee  into  France,  in  1662. 
Bacon  mentions  coffee  in  his  "Sylva  Sylvanum"  (1621)  as  "the 
drink  that  comforteth  the  brain  and  head,  and  helpeth  digestion." 
The  first  coffee  house  in  England  was  opened  at  Oxford,  in 
1650,  by  "Jacobs,  a  Jew,"  at  the  sign  of  the  Angel.  A  retired 
Turkey  merchant,  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  had  a  servant,  Pasquet 
Rossee,  who  was  skilled  in  the  preparation  of  coffee,  and  this 
Pasquet  opened  the  first  coffee  house  in  London,  in  1652,  at  St. 
Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill.     Pasquet  afterwards  went  to  Holland, 
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and  started  the  first  coffee  house  there.  As  an  instance  of  how 
history  repeats  itself,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  counsellors  of 
Grand  Vizier  Krupuli,  at  Constantinople,  looked  upon  the  use  of 
coffee  with  an  evil  eye,  just  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  Cabinet  of 
Charles  II.,  in  England,  a  century  later.  In  1660  a  duty  of  six- 
pence a  gallon  was  imposed  on  pure  coffee  in  a  liquid  state,  and  a 
few  years  later  coffee  houses  were  required  to  be  Hcensed.  They 
were  denounced  by  royal  proclamation  as  seminaries  of  sedition, 
and  suppressed  in  1675,  but  the  order  was  revoked  on  the  petition 
of  the  traders.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  make  a  note  of  two 
extracts  from  Pepys'  Diary.  On  28th  September,  1660,  he 
writes,  "  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink),  of  which  I 
never  had  drank  before  ;"  and  on  the  aSth  June,  1667,  the  prattler 
says:  "  Home,  and  there  find  my  wife  making  of  tea,  a  drink  which 
Mr.  Felling,  the  potticary,  tells  her  is  good  for  her  cold  and 
defluxions." 

Prior  to  17 15,  two  thousand  coffee  houses  were  registered  in 
London.  In  that  day  each  profession,  trade,  class,  and  party,  had 
its  own  peculiar  favourite  coffee  house.  The  lawyers  held  discus" 
sions,  and  the  young  bloods  of  the  Inns  of  Court  swaggered  and 
bounced  at  Nando's  and  the  Grecian  ;  the  citizens  assembled  at 
Garraway's  or  Jonathan's  ;  the  parsons  at  Child's,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  ;  the  soldiers  at  Old  or  Young  Man's,  near  Charing 
Cross  ;  the  Whigs  at  St.  James's  and  Smyrna  ;  the  Tories  at  Cocoa 
Tree  and  Ozinda's ;  the  gamesters  at  White's  and  the  chocolate 
houses  about  Covent  Garden ;  and  the  leading  wits  at  Will's, 
Button's,  or  Tom's,  in  Great  Russell  Street.  In  all  these,  except  a 
few  of  the  aristocratic  houses  of  the  West-end,  smoking  was  the 
usage.  One  penny  was  paid  at  the  bar  on  entering,  and  the  price 
of  a  dish  of  tea  or  coffee  was  twopence,  which  charges  included 
newspapers  and  lighting. 

The  transition  from  open  coffee  houses  to  exclusive  subscription 
dubs  was  rapid  and  easy  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.     It   is   supposed   that   there   are   now   about   250  club 
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houses  in  London,  one  half  of  which  are  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  the  remainder  being  of  the  nature  of  working  men's 
clubs.  Most  of  the  original  coffee  houses  have,  during  their  career, 
flourished  as  taverns  and  beer  publics. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels,  Hamburg, 
and  other  Continental  cities,  have  long  enjoyed  an  efficient  system 
o( cafes;  and  in  1847  the  splendid  cafes  in  Adelaide  Street  and  Villiers 
Street,  London,  were  established  successfully  by  Carlo  Gatti,  who 
first  introduced  penny  ices  for  the  people  into  our  metropolis. 
These  houses,  and  those  of  the  People's  Cafe  Company,  may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  Continental  or  European  cafes,  doing  excellent 
work  for  the  community.  The  increase  of  travelling,  the  cosmo- 
politan habits  of  commercial  men  and  traders,  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  foreign  element  in  our  population,  and  the  careful  attention 
paid  to  the  general  management,  have  given  success  to  these  valu' 
able  institutions,  respecting  which  further  information  will  be  given 
when  we  notice  the  London  companies. 

The  provision  of  coffee  public  houses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes  may  be  considered  to  have  originated  with  the  late 
Lord  Kinnaird,  at  Dundee,  where  the  first  establishment  of  the 
kind  was  opened  in  1853,  on  purely  benevolent  principles.  These 
houses  were  started  on  a  charitable  basis ;  but  in  consequence  of 
being  used  by  the  middle  classes  they  became  self-supporting. 
There  is  only  one  house  carried  on  as  originally  intended,  and 
that  shows  a  loss  in  working.  The  system  of  distributing  tickets  in 
connection  with  the  coffee-house  system  has  obviated  the  necessity 
of  special  soup  kitchens  at  Dundee  during  periods  of  industrial 
distress.  Although  Cork  followed  Dundee  in  the  movement  for 
people's  coffee  houses,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  fallen  behind  England  in  this  desirable  move- 
ment. On  September  30th,  1867,  the  first  house  of  the  long  and 
successful  British  Workman  public  houses  was  opened  at 
Leeds,  the  title  being  given  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hind  Smith,  in  honour 
of  the  well-known  monthly  paper.     A  great  number  of  establish- 
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ments  under  the  same  title  did  much  good  in  Leeds,  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  and  London,  before  the  modern  coffee  and  cocoa 
house  companies  were  organised,  and  are  still  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  more  recent  developmen- 
of  the  coffee-house  system,  and  will  give  a  brief  summary  in  refer 
ence  to  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  movement  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  institutions  for  promoting 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people,  under  the  names  of 
coffee  taverns,  cocoa  rooms,  public  houses,  cafes.^  temperance 
halls,  dining  rooms,  restaurants,  &c.,  have  been  provided 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  our  colonies,  and  foreign  countries. 

The  movement  for  the  provision  of  these  desirable  establish- 
ments has  assumed  a  prominence  and  importance  which  prove 
how  eagerly  all  classes  come  forward  to  support  enterprises  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Public  interest  is  earnestly 
directed  to  the  system,  and  the  future  probabilities  connected 
therewith.  As  an  antidote  to  the  intemperance  and  excess  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  which  unfortunately  prevail  to  the 
discredit  of  our  nation,  the  coffee-house  system,  as  now  being 
realised,  must  have  a  most  advantageous  influence.  Beerhouses, 
hotels,  inns,  taverns,  gin  palaces,  spirit  vaults  and  pothouses,  were 
for  a  long  period  the  only  places  where  the  poorer  classes  could 
obtain  comfortable  accommodation,  the  price  they  had  to  pay 
being  the  profits  on  the  enforced  consumption  of  ale  and  spirits. 
To  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
the  deplorable  drinking  usages  which  have  so  injuriously  affected 
the  habits  and  character  of  our  people.  The  alluring  temptations 
of  the  old-fashioned  inn  parlour  and  kitchen,  and  of  the 
comfortably-furnished,    warm,    well-lighted,    and   highly-decorated 

gin  i)alaccs  and  drinking  bars,  have  had  too  powerful  an 
attraction     for     the     tired     operative,    and     in     bad     weather 
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such  resorts  have  been  the  only  available  places  for  getting 
warmth,  comfort,  and  shelter.  The  coffee  shops  previous  to  the 
improved  system  were  unwholesome,  uninviting,  and  abominable 
in  character,  offering  scant  comfort  to  the  weary  toiler,  in  com- 
petition with  the  well-appointed  spirit  vaults.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  persons  of  the  humbler  classes,  without  any  tendency  to 
insobriety,  and  not  desiring  indulgence  in  intoxicants,  have  been 
induced  to  frequent  the  public  houses  where  beer  and  spirits  are 
sold,  simply  because  there  they  could  conveniently  and  comfort- 
ably satisfy  the  natural  cravings  for  social  intercourse,  for  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  for  a  change  in  the  business  routine  of  life,  which 
could  not,  in  their  case,  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

In  London  the  following  companies  are  at  energetic  work,  but 
little  more  than  bare  mention  can  be  given  of  each,  the  subject 
being  so  large :  The  Coffee  Tavern  Company  was  founded  in 
1876,  "to  carry  on  the  business  of  tavern  and  refreshment  house 
keepers,  save  only  as  the  same  includes  alcoholic  liquors."  This 
company  has  about  25  houses,  some  in  the  poorest  neighbour- 
hoods— for  instance.  Seven  Dials.  The  London  and  Provincial 
Coffee  Palace  Company  is  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  and 
has  12  houses  now  open.  There  are  also  the  Coffee  Palace 
Public  House  National  Society,  with  9  houses  open,  the 
Temperance  Refreshment  Houses  Company,  and  the  important 
Coffee  Public  House  Association — the  latter,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  not  undertaking  to  provide 
public  houses  of  its  own,  but  simply  giving  assistance  to  others 
in  so  doing,  by  furnishing  information  and  aid  in  organisation. 
The  People's  Cafe  Company  was  formed  in  1874,  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  original  prospectus  that  the  object  of  the  company  is 
the  provision  of  attractive  and  cheerful  places  of  public  refresh- 
ment and  recreation  in  suitable  positions  in  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  London,  to  serve  as  a  counter  attraction  to  the 
public  beerhouse  and  gin  palace.  It  is  announced  prominently  on 
the  windows  and  walls  of  the  twelve  houses  of  the  company  that  no 
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intoxicants  are  sold.  The  large  establishment  on  the  north  side 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  is  said  to  have  at  present  a  daily  average 
of  20,000  visitors.  A  change  in  the  plans  of  the  company,  and  some 
losses  at  Whitechapel,  caused  three  of  these  houses  to  be  leased 
by  Macdougal  and  Downing,  and  Mr.  Donald  Macdougal  con- 
tinued the  management.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  twelve 
houses  of  the  company  are  stated  to  amount  to  ^40,000  per 
annum.  They  are  conducted  on  co-operative  principles,  25  per 
cent  of  the  profits,  after  deducting  ;^ioo  per  month  for 
depreciation,  being  divided  among  the  employes,  in  addition  to 
their  salaries.  Cleanliness,  neatness,  and  despatch  in  cooking  and 
serving,  combined  with  civility  and  attention  to  the  customers,  are 
prevalent  throughout  the  system.  There  are  about  100  cafes  and 
cafe  restaurants  in  London  alone,  affording  accommodation  to 
both  sexes,  old  and  young.  Lockhart's  Cocoa  Rooms  are  specimens 
of  private  enterprise  well-directed ;  and  there  are  many  others 
established  and  carried  on  so  as  to  satisfy  the  public  and  realise 
interest  on  money  invested.  Two  establishments,  the  Edinburgh 
Castle  Coffee  Palace,  Limehouse,  and  the  Dublin  Castle  Coffee 
Palace,  Mile  End  Road,  were  established  by  Dr.  Barnardo  some 
years  since,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  As  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  work  may  be  named  the  Kiosk  and  Coffee  Stall  Company 
established  a  year  ago.  The  highly  ornamental  kiosk  in  Regent's 
Park  was  opened  in  August  last,  and  has  been  found  useful. 

In  Liverpool,  the  British  Workman  Public  House  Company 
commenced  operations  in  1875,  with  a  capital  of  ^20,000  (since 
increased  to  p/^40,000),  and  the  object  of  the  leading  citizens  who 
started  the  company  was  to  remove  the  disgrace  which  has  long 
attached  to  the  town  in  respect  to  intemperance  and  degrading 
indulgence  in  strong  drink.  The  establishments  are  known  as 
cocoa  rooms,  and  there  is  an  air  of  cleanliness,  space,  and  comfort 
which  make  them  specially  calculated  to  prove  an  effective  substi- 
tute for  the  beerhouse  and  the  gin  palace.  There  are  35  of  these 
houses  in   Liverpool,  capable   of  accommodating   about    10,000 
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persons  at  a  time,  and  it  is  proved  every  day  that  the  system  is 
most  effectual  in  diminishing  the  evils  of  intemperance,  whilst  a 
dividend  of  lo  per  cent  per  annum  is  being  declared,  and  5  per 
cent  laid  by  for  the  reserve  fund. 

At  Manchester  the  good  work  of  providing  coffee  houses  for  the 
people  was  commenced  in  1873,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Workman  Club,  and  the  Manchester  Coffee  Tavern  Company  was 
started  in  1877,  a  joint-stock  enterprise,  with  a  capital  of  ^^20,000, 
in  ;^5  shares.  Of  this  above  ;!^i  2,000  is  paid  up,  the  shares 
being  held  by  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  residents,  including 
the  Bishop.  Up  to  the  close  of  last  year,  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
H.  A.  Colville  and  Co.  provided  for  the  details  of  management  of 
the  system  being  carried  out  by  them  under  the  supervision  of  the 
company ;  but  the  engagement  was  terminated  by  mutual  consent, 
and  the  control  of  the  houses  now  rests  with  the  directors.  As 
confirmatory  of  the  value  of  the  Manchester  movement,  it  has 
been  stated  that  when  the  first  eight  houses  of  the  Manchester 
Coffee  Tavern  Company  were  opened,  the  average  weekly  atten= 
dance  at  those  eight  houses  was  upwards  of  65,000,  or  rather  more 
than  1,300  each  house  daily.  The  company  has  now  15  establish- 
ments in  operation,  the  three  last  being  just  opened  in 
excellent  positions — London  Road,  Piccadilly,  and  Rochdale 
Road.  The  total  takings  of  the  twelve  houses  in  the  year  1879 
reached  the  sum  of  ^^i  6,088  3s.  6d,,  a  success  most  satisfactory  in 
such  bad  times.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  juvenile 
street  population  seems  to  be  solved  by  the  provision  of  a  separate 
room  in  some  of  the  branches.  The  directors  appear  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  system  to  the  full  extent  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  our  vast  population,  and  if  they  persevere  in  the 
course  begun  a  blessing  to  the  community  must  follow. 

The  Birmingham  Coffee  House  Company  was  formed  in  1875, 
but  little  was  done  till  the  middle  of  1877,  when  the  nominal 
capital  was  increased  to  ;!^2o,ooo,  and  the  work  of  establishing 
branches  was  pursued  vigorously,  and  there  are  now  16  in  opera- 
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tion.  When  there  were  14  houses  in  operation,  about  100,000 
customers  visited  weekly,  equal  to  about  1,200  per  day  at  each 
house,  on  the  average.  The  dividend  for  shareholders  is  10  per 
cent  per  annum. 

At  Bradford,  the  Coffee  Tavern  Company  was  formed  in 
January,  1878,  and  six  months  after  the  central  coffee  house  was 
opened  with  a  rental  of  ;^3i5  per  annum,  and  the  success  was 
such  that  the  premises  were  bought  for  the  sum  of  ;^6,75o. 
Clerks,  warehousemen,  and  ladies,  are  the  principal  customers, 
and  the  average  receipts  per  day  in  June,  1879,  were  jQ'2.o. 
Thirteen  houses  are  now  used,  and  the  total  receipts  over  the 
counter  in  last  year  amounted  to  ^16,427,  chiefly  in  sums  of 
one  penny  and  twopence.  Concerts  and  entertainments  are 
arranged  in  the  winter.  The  directors  have  provided  for  all 
classes  comfortable,  clean,  well-furnished  houses,  and  they  have 
done  this  upon  a  sound  commercial  basis,  securing  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  working.  A  coffee  tavern  on 
wheels,  of  good  size,  has  been  found  most  useful  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  market. 

The  Sheffield  Cafe  Company,  at  the  September  stocktaking, 
with  seven  houses  open,  showed  a  profit  of  27^4  per  cent  for  the 
year  on  paid-up  capital,  and  10  per  cent  was  divided  amongst  the 
shareholders.  This  most  surprising  rate  of  profit  must  have  arisen 
from  exceptional  circumstances.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
nine  houses  in  operation  at  Shefifield. 

Among  the  places  which  have  adopted  the  limited  liability 
system  of  coffee  and  cocoa  public  houses  may  be  mentioned 
Leeds,  Bristol,  Nottingham,  Halifax,  Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Chester,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  others.  An 
idea  of  the  rapid  extension  of  this  movement  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  from  May  ist,  1876,  to  June  17th,  1879,  156 
companies  have  been  incorporated  in  England  and  Wales,  one  in 
the   Isle  of  Man,   and   one  in  Jersey,   which,   with  the  three 
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companies  formed  previously,  makes  a  total  of  i6i,  exclusive  of 
the  companies  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  following  table  of  the  percentages  divided  by  the  various 
companies  during  the  year  1879  may  be  cited  as  proof  that  these 
establishments  may  be  made  to  pay  well : — 

Per  cent. 

Chester  Cocoa  House  Company,  Limited 10 

Cork  Refreshment  Rooms  Company,  Limited 6 

Aberdeen  Cafe  Company,  Limited  10 

Leicester  Coffee  and  Cocoa  House  Company,  Limited 6 

Liverpool   British  Workman   Public    House    Company, 

Limited  10 

Hull  People's  Public  House  Company,  Limited 10 

Stalybridge  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  Limited 10 

Birmingham  Coffee  Public  House  Company,  Limited 10 

Rochdale  Public  Coffee  House  Company,  Limited   5 

Broughton  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  Limited    10 

Leeds  Public  Cocoa  House  Company,  Limited   5 

Glasgovir    British   Workman    Public    House    Company, 

Limited  5 

Oxford  Cafe  Company,  Limited  5 

Bristol  Tavern  and  Club  Company,  Limited 5 

Sheffield  Cafe  Company,  Limited 10 

Halifax     Cocoa     and     Refreshment    House    Company, 

Limited  10 

Southampton      Workman's      Institute      and      Reading 

Rooms  Company,  Limited 6 

Bradford  Coffee  Tavern  Company  Limited    10 

Chorley  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  Limited 10 

Edinburgh  British  Public  House  Company,  Limited 10 

Nottingham  Cafe  Company,  Limited  5 

Manchester  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  Limited 5 

London  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  Limited    5 

Kilburn  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  Limited    5 

In  the  24  companies  there  are  12  paying  10  per  cent,  3 
paying  6  per  cent,  and  9  paying  5  per  cent ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  companies  have  added  consider- 
ably to  their  reserve  funds,  instead  of  dividing  the  full  profits. 
Amongst  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  community  from  the 
■coffee-house  movement  may  be  numbered  the  incentive  which 
has  been  given  to  private  enterprise  by  the  example  of  the 
companies,  the  great  number  of  small  establishments  started  on  a 
commercial  basis  being  of  considerable  value  as  a  comfort  and 
convenience. 
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It  may  be  appropriate  to  allude  here  to  the  People's  Dining 
Hall  system  without  intoxicants,  which  seems  to  flourish  when 
fairly  tried.  In  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood  there  were  in 
June  last  30  dining  halls,  conducted  strictly  on  commercial 
principles,  and  yielding  a  good  profit  to  the  proprietor,  though  the 
price  for  public  breakfasts  is  only  sj4d.,  and  for  pubhc  dinners 
5d.  each.  At  St.  James's  Hall,  Leeds,  a  small  plate  of  meat,  with 
two  vegetables,  or  potatoes  and  bread,  is  provided  for  6d.,  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  fair  profit  is  realised  on  the  working.  The 
managers  of  the  Public  Dining  Hall  at  Bristol  provide  a  dinner  for 
5d.,  consisting  of  a  basin  of  soup,  a  shce  of  bread,  2^oz.  of 
the  best  beef,  and  50Z.  of  potatoes. 

The  coffee  stall  and  van  system  is  capable  of  doing  useful  work, 
either  as  a  pioneer  or  an  assistant  to  the  coffee  public  house.  The 
vans  made  by  Mr.  G.  Pattison,  of  York,  are  largely  used  in  that 
city,  and  nearly  one  hundred  have  been  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  the  general  carrying  out  of  the  people's  public-house  system, 
the  reservation  of  particular  portions  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
better  class  should  be  altogether  avoided ;  but  houses  of  a 
similar  character,  specially  adapted  for  the  middle  classes,  may  be 
advantageously  provided,  such  as  those  of  the  People's  Cafe 
Company,  in  London,  and  the  City  Rooms  of  the  Manchester 
Coffee  Tavern  Company,  in  Cannon  Street. 

In  some  cases  baths  might  be  advantageously  combined  with 
the  other  accommodations  of  coffee  house  companies.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  if  even  a  small  number  of  baths  were  provided 
in  some  of  the  public  houses,  available  for  women  as  well  as 
men,  a  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  community,  and  the 
popularity  of  this  movement  would  be  increased. 

Florence  Nightingale  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster, "  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will,  I  am  sure,  bless  the 
Coffee  House  Association,  especially  if  it  could  be  made  to  include 
lodgings.     What  these  men  want  is  a  place  where  they  can  have 
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coffee,  read  the  newspapers,  and  play  games  (without  temptations 
to  gambling) ;  also  a  place  where  they  can  eat,  and  have  decent 
sleeping  accommodation."  In  the  comparatively  few  coffee  public 
houses  containing  lodging  rooms  for  single  men  in  this  country,  an 
increased  profit  has  been  realised,  and  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Davies,  of 
Berlin,  writes  to  the  Times,  showing  how  great  are  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  throughout  Germany  from  the  institution  of 
lodging  houses  for  travelling  mechanics.  This  system  of 
mechanics'  lodging  houses  has  been  in  useful  operation  in  Germany 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  having 
been  established  at  Bonn  in  1854.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when 
the  means  of  refreshment  and  shelter  have  been  afforded  at  the 
English  coffee  houses  for  working  women,  they  have  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantage,  as  proved  at  Liverpool  and 
elsewhere. 

The  question  of  amusement  in  connection  with  the  coffee- 
tavern  movement  is  an  important  one,  and  demands  consideration 
here.  In  cities  and  towns,  amusement  should  be  given  by  means 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  by  games,  such  as  chess, 
draughts,  dominoes,  and  (when  practicable)  billiards  and  bagatelle. 
In  country  market  towns,  such  as  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Leicester, 
and  York,  something  like  the  accommodation  of  the  old-fashioned 
hostelry  should  be  provided,  including  stabling.  Every  village  in 
the  kingdom  should  have  its  coffee  house,  and  at  these  the  addi- 
tion of  bowls  and  skittles  might  be  made  to  the  list  of  games. 

The  great  painter,  G.  F.  Watts,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Present 
Condition  of  Art,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February, 
1880,  says:  "Nothing  is  so  likely  to  cure  the  widespread  habits 
of  intemperance  that  disgrace  the  nation  as  taste  for  art  and  music 
generally  developed."  The  coffee-house  movement  seems  to 
afford,  incidentally,  an  opportunity  of  developing  the  taste  for  art 
and  music,  and  of  bringing  their  refining  and  civilising  influences 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  rooms  may  be  orna- 
mented with  inexpensive  pictures  in  good  taste  and  of  general 
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interest,  free  from  any  taint  of  sectarianism  or  suspicion  of  religious 
propaganda.  The  provision  of  concerts  and  other  entertainments 
is  desirable,  and  has  in  practice  been  found  valuable  as  an  adjunct 
in  the  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bolton,  and  other 
places. 

It  may  be  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  law  of  limited 
liability,  which  has  proved  a  cause  of  disaster  in  many  trading 
arrangements,  is  in  the  instance  of  these  public  house  companies  a 
source  of  benefit  to  the  community. 

The  enterprises  connected  with  people's  coffee  houses  must,  to 
insure  success,  rest  upon  a  sound  commercial  basis,  promising  a 
profitable  application  of  capital,  and  a  fair  return  for  the  invest- 
ment. No  attempt  should  be  made  to  join  the  mission-room 
system  with  that  of  coffee  public  houses,  as  they  do  not  succeed 
together,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases.  Social  influences  for  good 
over  the  people  should  be  the  aim  of  the  institutions  we  are  discus- 
sing, and  the  religious  element,  as  affecting  the  heart  and  conduct, 
may  well  be  left  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  religious  bodies 
in  general.  In  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  it  would  be  well  not  to 
push  forward  into  undue  prominence  the  question  of  teetotalism 
and  "  taking  the  pledge,"  as  experience  proves  that  there  can  be 
as  much  bitterness  and  intolerance  imported  into  the  advocacy  and 
discussion  of  the  teetotal  question  as  in  any  other  direction.  The 
prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  our  nation  seems  to  me  to  arise 
more  from  a  love  of  cheerful  company  than  from  an  absolute  love 
of  the  drink  itself.  It  seems  natural  the  operatives  should  desire 
to  have  some  comfortable  places  of  meeting  out  of  working  hours, 
especially  when  the  day's  toil  is  over,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  community  that  the  coffee-house  movement  provides  a  harm- 
less resort  with  attractions  which  formerly  were  only  to  be  found 
where  the  temptations  to  drink — ay,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
drinking — existed  in  full  force.  Some  people  are  averse  to  the 
extreme  teetotal  views,  because,  although  most  anxious  for  the 
removal  of  drunkenness,  on  account  of  its  brutalising  effect  on  the 
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people,  they  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  case  is  best  met  by 
moral  influences  rather  than  by  enforced  legal  enactments.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  religion,  politics,  and  teetotalism,  should  be 
kept  in  the  background  in  undertakings  of  social  character  depend- 
ing for  success  on  the  united  suffrages  of  the  whole  community, 
and  this  condition  seems  specially  to  apply  to  the  coffee-house 
movement. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  universality  of  move- 
ments analogous  to  our  public-house  company  system  is  evidenced 
by  the  news  constantly  arriving  from  Switzerland,  Holland,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Australian  colonies. 
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INDEX    TO    THE    TRANSACTIONS, 

Fkom  1875-6  TO  1879-80, 


Bt    GEORGE    B.     POWNALL. 


Note.—  The  Ji^tixs  which  foilour  the  ycm-  refer  to  the  pxge  of  ihe  Transactietns-  /»■  r 

that  year. 

Art  Educatiox,  1876-7,  220;  in  the  rrovinoes,  221. 

American  Meat  Ti-adg,  1877-8,  99. 

Agricultui-al  Comities :  slow  growth  of  tiioir  population,  lS75-5j, 
156. 

Agriculturists:  Census  1871,  1875-6,  52. 

Agriculture  :  average  annual  value,  1868 — produce  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  1876-7,  169;  intimate  connection  with  commercia;! 
prosperity,  1879-80,  10;  and  the  Game  Laws,  154;  high 
farming  as  a  remedy  for  depression,  152  ;  importance  of  fixity 
of  tenure,  155;  low  prices  of  English  produce  caused  by 
foreign  competition,  150  ;  remedies  for  depression,  152  - 
schools  of,  153;  scientific,,  153;  in  the  United  States:; 
extension  of,  57  ;  Tidieat  crop  returns,  10  years  ending  1878^ 
150. 

Agricultural  Depression  in  England,  1878-9,  149  ;  a  caiise  of  com- 
mercial distress,  1879-80,  11;  small  increase  of  pauperism,  19. 

Agricultural  Distress  :  its  Influences  on  Trade,  1878-9,  48 ; 
burden  falls  chiefly  on  landowners  and  farmers,  1879-80,  20. 

AgTicultiu-al  Holdings'  Act,  1875 — A  dead  letter.     1878-9,  157. 
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Abyssinian  War.     Note.     1875-6,  29, 
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statistics  of  the  English  publishing  trade,"  1876-7,  253, 

Auditors:   Government,  1877-8,  108. 

Austria:  National  Bank  o^  187G-7,  134, 


Bagehot  on  Trade  Depression,  1876-7,  27 

Baker  (Heniy)  :  "  Observations  on  a  Continuation  Table  and  Chart, 
showing  the  balance  of  account  between  the  mercantile  public 
and  the  Bank  of  England,  1844-75,  with  special  reference  to 
its  course  in  the  years  1866-75"  ;    1875-6,  203. 

Barrow-in-Furness :  connection  with  tbe  iron  and  coal  trades ; 
rapid  development,  1875-6,  152. 

JBastiat  on  Over-productiou,  1878-9,  119. 

Bath:  a  place  of  pleasure  resort,  1875-6,  154. 

Baths  and  Washbouses;  history  iu  Manchester,  1876-7,  244;  cost 
of  working  public,  248-249  ;  on  the  best  mode  of  construction, 
244  :  their  sanitary  influence,  250 ;  in  Liverpool,  248. 

Bathing  :  open-air,  1876-7,  249, 
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Bazley  (Thomas)  :  early  connection  with  Statistical  Society,  1875-6, 
17. 

Banking  :  on  the  allowance  of  interest  on  deposits,  1875-G, 
appendix  ;  average  rate  of  discount ;  first-class  bills,  1825-44  ; 
1876-7,  140-41-42  ;  average  rate  of  discount  for  first-class 
bills,  1825-34;  1635,  44,  143;  on  bankers'  acceptances — 
their  nse  and  abuse,  1875-6,  appendix;  changed  conditions 
since  1866,  1  ;  1875-6,  appendix  :  capital  employed  in  United 
Kingdom  "Newmarch"  "Dun,"  1876-7,  76-77:  on  the  capital 
employed  in,  7  ;  1875-6,  appendix  ;  note  circulation  since  Act, 
1844,  1876-7,  98-9  ;  the  Companies  Act  of  1862,  3;  1875-6, 
appendix  ;  on  current  fallacies,  1875-6,  appendix  ;  the  English 
cun-ency  system  a  rational  and  economic  system,  1875-6, 
appendix;  State  note-issue  will  not  attract  deposits,  1876-7, 
119  ;  a  dealing  in  credit,  1875-6,  appendix;  defects  in  Su-  R. 
Peel's  Act,  1844,  1875-6,  appendix;  deposits,  1877-8,  42; 
deposits  held  by  Loudon  bankers  at  various  dates  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  1876-7,  75;  deposits  and  note  cii'culation — 
United  Kingdom,  1840-75,  77  ;  deposits  and  circulation 
compared — foreign  countries,  87  ;  deposits  and  note  cir- 
culation in  Ireland  compared,  83  ;  deposits  and  note  circulation 
in  Scotland  compared,  80 ;  deposits  and  note  circulation  in 
Sweden,  84 :  on  the  proper  use  of  rediscounting  in  the 
conduct  of  a  bank's  business,  1875-6,  appendix;  on  the  slow- 
growth  of  deposits,  1875-6,  appendix;  definition  of  "turn- 
over," 1876-7,  35  ;  discussion  on  Mr.  Moxon's  paper,  1877-8, 
53  ;  on  the  employment  of  a  banker's  funds,  1875-6, 
appendix;  early  history  in  England,  1876-7,  73;  large 
extension  of  its  foreign  relations,  1875-6,  208-9  ;  the  English 
system  unique,  1875-6,  198  ;  the  Bank  of  England  returns  as 
indicating  trade  movements,  1875-6,  211  ;  on  the  economic 
unsoundness  of  the  Government  management  of  savings' 
banks,  1875-6,  appendix,  7;  extension  of  the  Bank  of  England 
issue  against  securities,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Sir  E.  Peel's 
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Act,  1875-6,  appendix,  2-3  ;  foreign  capital  in  London,  187S-9, 
24;  growth  of  banking  prudence  in  England,  1875-6,  211; 
high  dividends  not  always  an  indication  of  pi"osperity,  1875-6, 
ajjpendix,  6  ;  on  the  influence  of  a  note  circulation  in  the 
conduct  of  a  banking  business,  1876-7,  71;  influence  of  the 
collection  and  redistribution  of  taxes  on  trade  movements, 
1875-6,  207  ;  influence  of  Bank  of  England  note  issue,  against 
securities,  in  fostering  unhealthy  speculation,  1875-6,  appendix; 
the  increasing  influence  of  politics  on  financial  fluctuations, 
1875-6,  appendix,  1-2  ;  and  limited  liability,  1875-6,  appendix, 
3  ;  the  Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool — lesson  of  its  failure, 
1875-6,  appendix  ;  London  Clearing  House  returns  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  settlements,  1876-7,  24  ;  mechanism  of  fhe 
clearing  system,  23  ;  monthly  average  rates  of  discoimt, 
1845-74,  continued  for  1875-6,  1876-7,  146-8  ;  on  the  moral 
responsibilities  of  shareholders,  1875-6,  appendix,  5;  National 
Banks  of  America,  1876-7,  130  ;  necessity  for  a  single  bank 
of  issue  for  Great  Britain,  1875-6,  appendix,  2  ;  position  of  the 
Bank  of  England  as  a  note-issuing  institution  under  the  Act 
1844, 1875-6,  appendix  ;  proportion  of  commercial  transactions 
passing  through  the  banks,  1876-7,  28  ;  the  position  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  and  of  the  Bank  of  France,  1877-8, 
47  ;  rate  of  discount,  1825-44,  1876-7,  100  ;  inadequacy  of 
reserves,  1877-8,  42  ;  results  of  the  publication  of  balance- 
sheets,  1876-7,  29  ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  :  a.  gold  reserve 
unnecessarj,  1875-6,  200;  (Scotch)  principal  features,  1876-7, 
81 ;  (Scotch)  lowest  and  highest  circulation,  1846-76,  1876-7, 
1 36-7 ;  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  money  market  in 
times  of  panic,  1875-6,  199;  suggestions  for  increasing  the  cash 
reserve  of  the  London  money  market,  1877-8,  51  ;  suggestion 
of  a  pool  reserve,  1877-8,  52;  on  the  trade  of  a  banker,  1877-8, 
41  ;  theory  of  the  action  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  1875-6, 
appendix,  2-3;  uses  of  a  note  circulation,  1876-7,  78;  unlimited 
liability,  1875-6,  appendix;  variations  in  the  Scotch  note 
circulation,  1875-6,  aj)pcndix. 
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Banking  (English  Joint  Stock)  :  ou  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
paid-up  capital,  1875-6,  appendix,  6. 

Banking  (Joint  Stock) :  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
directors,  1875-6,  appendix,  5-6 ;  on  the  sound  business  use 
of  a  bank's  capital,  1875-6,  appendix,  6; 

Banking  Statistics  :  as  a  measure  of  trade,  21  ;  their  pre-eminent 
trade  value,  22  ;  their  rapidly-growing  importance,  1876-7, 
28 ;  scheme  for  an  exhaustive  banking  census ;  (British) 
quoted,  1877-8,  49. 

Banks  (English  Savings')  contrasted  with  the  French  State  system 
oi  rente  issvie,  7;  1875-6,  appendix. 

Bank  Act,  1844  :  Sir  R.  Peel's  intentions,  1876-7,  90-1. 

Bank  of  Bremen  :  statement  to  1877,  1876-7,  129. 

Bank  Charter  Act,  1844  ;  its  wisdom  confirmed  by  experience,  2  ;. 
1875-6,  appenelis ;  effect  of  its  suspension,  1877-78,  46. 

Bank  of  France  :  importation  of  bullion — its  effects,  1875-6, 
appendix;  analysis — returns,  1875,  1876-7,  131. 

Banks  (English  Joint  Stock)  :  position  in  1866-75,  1875-6,  208. 

Banks  of  Issue  :  on  the  need  for  a  single  state  issue,  1875-6, 
appendix ;  abstract  of  evidence — Select  Committee  House  of 
Commons,  1876-7,  79. 

Bank-rate  (average),  1825-44,  1845-74,  1876-7,  105. 

Bank  of  England  :  is  its  action  beneficial  to  trade  during  monetary 
pressm-es]  1875-6,  appendix  ;  action  in  the  frequent  autumnal 
pressure  in  the  money  market,  1875-6,  appendix  ;  accounts 
and  the  average  fluctuations  of  the  currency,  1875-6,  appendix ; 
accounts  :  explanation  of  Dr.  Jevons'  tables  of  variations, 
1875-6,  appendix;  average  amount  of  gold  coin  sent  to  the 
branches  in  each  month  of  the  year  (1855-62),  1875-6, 
appendix;  average  excess  (1855-62)  of  payments  or  receipts 
of  British   coin,    1875-6,  appendix;    average  minimum  rate, 
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1845-74,1876-7,  144-5;  average  minimum  rates — 1845-54, 
1855-64,  1865-74,  and  1845-74—1876-7,  150;  accumulative 
tendency  of  Government  deposits  in  first  two  quarters  since 
1869,  1875-6,  205;  balance  of  account  between  the  mercantile 
public  and  the  Bank  of  England  (reprint),  1875-6,  a]3pendix  ; 
and  the  Bank  of  France — mutual  relations — 1878-9,  135  ; 
bank  of  issue,  1875-6,  199  ;  on  its  true  course  in  a  time  of 
autumnal  pressure,  1875-6,  appendix;  the  "dead-weight," 
1875-6,  appendix  ;  effectual  division  of  banking  and  issue 
departments  Act  1844,  1875-6,  201  ;  elements  of  variation  in 
the  bank  accounts,  1875-6,  appendix;  explanation  of  a  chart 
showing  the  balance  of  account  between  the  mercantile  public 
and  the  bank,  1844-75,  1875-6,  204-5  ;  economic  soundness  of 
u  note  issue  against  bullion,  1875-6,  appendix  ;,  on  the 
economic  soimdness  of  the  theory  of  note  issue ;  the  final 
cash  store,  1877-8,  43;  (Mr.  Holland,  governor,  1866)  on  its 
action  in  times  of  commercial  distress,  1875-6,  202  ;  influence 
of  the  Scotch  demand  on  its  reserve,  1876-7,  117  ;  increased 
caution  of  her  management  since  1866,  1875-6,  215;  the 
London  bankers'  balances,  1875-6,  209-10  ;  note  a  state  issue, 
1875-6,  201,  and  appendix  ;  note  a  jDractical  national  note, 
1875-6,  197  ;  necessity  for  a  return  of  the  balances  of  the 
provincial  bankers  kept  with  her  branches,  1875-6,  210;  notes 
should  be  legal  tender  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  1875-6,  198; 
observations  on  a  continuation  table  and  chart  showing  the 
balance  of  account  between  the  mercantile  public  and  the 
Bank  of  England,  1844-75,  with  special  refei'ence  to  its  course 
in  the  years  1866-75,  1875-6,  203;  "other  securities"— 
analysis  of  this  item  in  the  hixuk  return,  1875-6,  appendix; 
power  in  the  money  market  measured  (Dun),  1877-8,  49; 
private  deposits  less  bankers'  balances,  1844-75,  1876-7,  134; 
private  deposits  1805-25,  1876-7,  75  :  policy  during  crises 
periods,  1875-6,  198  ;  public  deposits,  course  of  1875-6,  205-6  ; 
rate    October,    1865,    1875-6,    appendix;    relation    to    trade, 
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1844-65-75,  1875-G,  207  and  212  ;  suggested  issue  of  one 
pound  notes,  1875-6,  200  ;  certain  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  her  weekly  retunis,  1875-6,  213 ;  the  ultimate 
cash  holder  of  the  country,  1875-6,  198. 

Blackley  (Rev.  W.  L.) :  "  National  insurance  considered  economically 
and  practically,"  1879-80,  23. 

Bradford  (Wiltshire) :  an  ancient  seat  of  the  woollen  trade,  1875-6^ 
153. 

Beggars:  legal  status  by  statute,  12  Eichard  II.  cap.  7,  1875-6, 
224. 

Beershops  Act :  a  great  social  mistake,  1875-6,  141. 

Bellhouse  (E.  T.) :  "on  baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  people  of 
Manchester,"  1876-7,  241  ;  "  the  coffee-house  movement," 
1879-80,  115. 

Belgium  :  National  Bank  of,  1876-7,  131 

Bremen  Bank,  1877:  1876-7,  129. 

Brewers:  chief  brewing  localities  (census  1871),  1875-6,  82. 

Bi-metallism :  the  bi-metallic  case,  1879-80,  51 ;  its  doctrine, 
1879-80,  46  ;  effect  on  the  position  of  England  as  the  centre 
of  exchange,  61  ;  the  influence  of  the  French  free  coinage 
cf  silver,  51  ;  impracticable,  61 ;  \insound  in  theory,  54;  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  English   currency,  45. 

Bi-metallic    Argument  for  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold   and  silver, 

1879-80^  54. 
Bi-metallic  Arguments,  1878-9,  141. 
Bi-metallic  Propaganda,  1878-9,  43. 
Bi-metallic  Law:  probable  injustices,  1879-80,  47. 
Bi-metallic  Scheme  :  objections  to,  1879-80,  60. 

Bi-metallic  System  of  France  :  suspension  of  cause  cf  the  paralysis 
of  English  trade  with  the  East,  1878-9,  131;  influence  on 
English  ti'ade,  131. 


Bishop  of  Manchester  (Fraser)  :    on   Pauperism,   1S78-9,   103;  ou 
the    Permissive    Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill,  1875-6,  127. 

Birmingham    and    the   Black    Country:     growth   from    the    l-lth 
century,  1875-6,  150. 

Bright  (Right  Hou.  John) :  on  landowners  of  England  and  Wales, 
1875-6,  160,  161. 

Brighton,  a  pleasure  resort :    exce2>tioual  prosperity  among  South 
of  England  towns,  1875-6,  15-4. 

British  Commerce  :  early  history,  1878-9,  15. 

Brickmakei-s.     Not&     Census  of  occupations,  1871  ;   1875-6,82. 

Bristol  City  :  progress  and  trade  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  7tlij 

(1485-1509),  to  1871;  1875-6,  151. 
British  Workman  Public  Houses,  1879-80,  120. 
Board  Schools  in  Manchester,  1875-6,  35. 
Board  Schools  :  cost,  1875-6,  30;  objects,  31. 
Boiler  Explosions,  1876-7,  15. 
Bourne  (Stephen)  F.S.S.  :  "on  the  true  relation  in  which  imports 

and   exports  should  stand  to  each  other  in   the    trade    of  a 

prosperous  country,"  1878-9,  9  ;  "on  the  increasing  dependence. 

of  this  country  upon  foreign  supplies  for  food,"  1876-7,  155. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trades  :  principal  localities,  1875-6,  89. 

Bordeaux  Savings'  Bank:  regulations,  1877-8,  33. 

Building:  increased  use  of  stone  since  1851,   1875-6,  82. 

Building  Trades  :  growth,  1851-71,  1875-6,  98. 

Bullion  Act,  1819  :  1876-7,  100. 

Bullion  :  on  its  excessive  export,  1875-6,  appendix;   movements  in 
France,  1853-66-67-74  :  1879-80,  50. 

Buckle,  on  the  use  of  Statistics.     Note.     1875-6,  IS, 
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Capital  and  Labour  :  antagonism  of,  1878-9,  109;  and  1879-80, 
108;  relations  of,  1878-9,  107. 

Capital :   its  functions  in  trade,  1875-6,  appendix, 

Cardiff:  extraordinary  rate  of  development,  1875-6,  152. 

Cattle  :  Contagious  Diseases  Bill,  its  objects,  1877-8,  89  ;  discussion 
on  Mr.  Hyde's  paper,  1877-8,  101. 

Cattle  Plague:  losses  from,  1877-8,  95;  liistorical  sketch,  92 ; 
indigenous  or  imported,  97. 

Chard  (Somerset) :  anciently  ceiebi-ated  for  its  West  of  England 
cloth,  1875-6,  153. 

Census:  roughly  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  1875-6,  145. 

Census  Returns,  1871 :  necessity  for  greater  strictness  in  classi- 
fication, 1875-6,  71;  importance  ofcensus  returns  of  occupations 
in  pointing  out  trade  movements,  75 ;  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
gress, 51 ;   an  improvement  on  former  returns,  109. 

Chemists  (manufacturing):  increase,  1875-6,  83. 

Clearing  House  Returns,  1868-76  ;  1876-7,  151-2, 

Clearing  System :  on  the   desirability  of  registering  the  amounts 

cleared  off,  1876-7,  29. 
Credit  and  Banking,  1875-6,  appendix. 

Credit  (Commercial)  :  its  use  and  abuse,  1875-6,  Appendix;  growth 
or  decline,  mirrored  in  sale  of  Bill  Stamps,  220. 

Credit  Cycle  defined,  1875-6,  203. 

Credit  (On  the  Credit  of  the  English  State),  1875-6,  appendix. 

Circulation  :  issue  of  private  notes  defended,  1876-7,  74;  variation 
in  the  Scotch,  1875-6,  appendix. 

Crime  :  repression,  1875-6,  111. 
Crisis  of  1866  :  trade  movements,  1878-9,  49. 
Crises  (Commercial):  their  characteristics,  1878-9,46;  their  practical 
teaching,   1875-6,   appendix;    their  periodicity,   1878-9,    45 ; 
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their  periodicity,  1875-6,  appeniis;  the  pohcy  of  the  Bauk  of 
England  in,  1875-6,  198. 

Cobden  (Richard)  :  connected  with  Statistical  Society,  1875-6,  17, 

Coffee  Houses  in  London,  1715,  1879-80, 116;  in  Manchester,  1879- 
80,  121  ;  in  London,  119. 

Coffee  Tavern  Movement,  1879-80,  115;  its  recent  developments, 
118;  Companies' Dividends  in  1879,  123, 

Coffee  Houses  for  Working  People,  1879-80,  117. 

Co-operation,  1877-8,  12. 

Commerce:  early  British,  1878-9,  15;  history  of  English,  1825-76, 
1876-7,  100;  periodic  fluctuations,  1875-6,  appendix;  of 
London;  foreign  capital  employed,  1877-8,  42;  mercantile 
disasters  of  1875,  1875-6,  appendix;  table  of  exports  and 
imports,  London  Clearing  House  totals  and  bank-note  circula- 
tion (United  Kingdom)  1846-76,  1876-7,  138-9. 

Commercial  Depression  :  characteristics  of,  1879-80,  10, 

Commercial  Towns  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1875-6, 
146. 

Coinage  and  Currency  :  a  State  prerogative,  1875-6.     Appeiidix. 

Continental  Prison  Discipline,  1875-6,  114. 

Convict  Prisons  :  character  of  the  prisoners'  occupations,  1875-6, 
113;  objects  and  scope,  113. 

Coroners  :  alleged  incompetence  of,  1876-7,  11 ;  on  alleged  defects 
in  the  office,  37  ;  correspondence  between  the  coroner  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  E.  Heiford)  and  the  Registrar  General,  65-70 ; 
their  critics  classified,  45 ;  the  duties  of  the  police  toward, 
43;  their  great  public  services,  55;  Mr.  Hildebrandt  replied 
to,  46-7  ;  inquests  :  advantages  of,  45  ;  juries  :  alleged  incom- 
petence of,  9;  and  the  Justices,  53;  on  the  law  of,  54;  law 
of  England  contrasted  with  the  Scotch  law,  51  ;  office  and 
duties,  43 ;  the  people's  magistrates,  48 ;  Royal  Commission 
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aud  Parliamentary  Committee  on,   53 ;  reform  of  the  o.'B.ce  of 
coroner,  13-20;  and  scientific  evidence,  44. 

Cotton  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  1820-75,  1876-7,  232;  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  1830-75,  233. 

Cotton  Districts  :  area,  1875-6,  64. 

Cotton  Trade  :  estimated  capital  employed,  1876-7,  240 ;  com- 
parative growth  in  Great  Britain,  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
America,  1830-75,  234;  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Continent,  and  the  United  States,  1870-78,  1878-9,  54; 
exports  of  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  1830-75,  1876-7,  238  ; 
Foreign,  1878-9,  54  ;  growth  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  1825-75,  1876-7,  231 ;  number  of  spindles, 
weight  of  cotton  used,  and  weight  per  spiudle,  1832-75,  235  ; 
spindles  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent, 
1832-45,  236;  spindles  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  1832-75,  236 ; 
average  weight  of  cotton  per  spindle  worked  in  England 
compared  with  that  in  other  cotton-using  countries,  237. 

County  Boards  as  centres  of  local  control,  1875-6,  242,  245,  249  ; 

their  functions,  250. 
Chorltou  (Thomas):    "the  operations  of  the  poor  law,  with  some 

suggestions  for  the  amendment  thereof,"  1875-6,  223. 

Church  of  England;  influence  on  education,  1875-6,  28. 

Church  of  England  Schools  :  average  grants  in  aid  of  building 
fund,  1875-6,  37;  in  Manchester,  38. 

Church  of  Scotland :  report  of  the  Committee  on  Intemperance, 
1849;  1875-6,  176. 

Currency  :  American  resumption  of  specie  payments,  1879-80,  14  ; 
the  Currency  Act,  1844,  not  responsible  for  the  action  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  1875-6,  198;  the  bi-metallic  standard 
alternative,  1879-80,  50;  action  of  the  gold  standard,  1878-9, 
130;  on  the  advantages  of  a  single  standard,  1879-80,  51; 
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average  fluctuations,  1875-6,  appendix  ;  the  Bank  of  England 
Note  Issue  efi"ectually  controlled  (Act  1844),  201 ;  its  mixed 
basis,  1875-6,  appendix;  English  economists  condemn  the 
double  standard,  1879-80,  49  ;  effect  of  the  movement  of  the 
precious  metals  on  commerce,  1875-6,  appendix;  Fallacies, 
1879-80,  48;  on  forced  currencies,  46;  action  of  France  with 
reference  to  coinage  of  silver,  1878-9,  130;  gold  circulation  : 
estimates,  1876-7,  93;  relative  use  of  gold  and  silver,  1878, 
1879-80,  60;  on  the  place  of  gold  and  silver,  54;  English: 
importance  of  its  suitability,  1878-9,  134;  Is  the  issue  of 
notes  a  State  prerogative  ?  1876-7,  95  ;  issue  of  £1  notes  as  a 
panacea  for  bad  trade,  1878-9,  141;  Legislation,  1876-7,  90; 
natm-al  laws  of,  1879-80,  53;  panaceas  for  English  currency 
troubles  in  panic  times,  1875-6,  201;  Paper,  1876-7,  72; 
principles  (English)  and  bi-metallism,  1879-80,  45  ;  position  of 
silver-using  countries  having  gold  to  pay  in  London,  1878-9, 
136;  England  prosperous  despite  her  gold  standard,  1878-9, 
144;  reasons  in  ftivour  of  the  private  issue  of  notes,  1876-7, 
73;  on  state-created  money,  1879-80,  64;  Scotch  circulation, 
1846-76,  lowest  and  highest  points,  1876-7,  136-7  ;  Scotch 
demand  for  circulation  during  ]\Iay  and  November  :  its  causes, 
1876-7,  113,  116;  siiggestion  for  the  issue  of  £1  notes, 
1875-6,  200;  in  United  States  and  Canada,  1875-6,  200;  on 
the  use  of  gold  and  small  notes,  1875-6,  200;  in  the  United 
States,  1879-80,  21 ;  the  wnsdom  of  a  free  monetary  policy,  62. 

Currency  and  Banking  :  influence  of  the  collectio  i  of  taxes  at  certain 
times  on  the  money  market,  1875-6,  205  ;  remarks  on,  197  ; 
tlie  Bank  of  England  and  private  note  issues,  1876-7,  72; 
"Economist"  scheme  for  a  national  note  issue,  February, 
1875,  1875-6,  197;  Mr.  W.  Langton  on,  1876-7,  153;  on  the 
position  of  the  banks  of  England  and  France  with  relation  to 
demonetised  silver,  1878-9,  135;  on  scientific  method  of 
investigating  their  laws,  1875-6,  appendix. 
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Derby  (Earl) :   on  landowners  of  England  and  "Wales,  1875-6,  160. 

Design,  Government  School  of:  history,  1876-7,  220-21. 

Dickins,  J.P.  (Thomas):  "on  the  moral  and  disciplinary  treatment 
of  prisoners,"  1875-3,  111;  inaugural  address,  1877-8,  9; 
"the  border  land  of  pauperism,"  1879-80,  77. 

District  Provident  Society  :  Founders,  1875-6,  13. 

Dipsomania  (On):  1876-7,  184,  185,  187;  establishments  for  its 
cui-e  in  England  and  America,  191,  201. 

Doomsday  Book  (uew) :  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  1875-6,  159. 

Drunkenness  (Habitual) :  great  pre%'aleuce,  1876-7,  183, 

Drunkenness  :  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  Hundred 
of  Salford,  1871-5;    1865-6,  117. 

Drunkenness  and  Insanity:  1876-7,  195;  predisposition  to,  189; 
its  social  effects — waste  of  life  through — as  a  cause  of  disease, 
186-7  ;  should  it  be  treated  as  a  crime?  1875-6,  124;  among 
Seamen :  1876-7,  185. 


England  :  agricultural  depression  in,  1878-9,  149 ;  national 
improvidence,  23  ;  as  the  exchange  of  the  world,  1879-80,  61  ; 
wheat  crop  (summary  of),  returns  10  years  ending  1878, 
1878-9,  150;  land  question,  149;  national  wealth,  growth 
since  1866,  1875-6,  208;  steam,  effect  of  its  introduction, 
1878-9,  113;  pre-eminent  manufacturing  and  trading  advan- 
tages, 1879-80,  112  ;  inventive  activity  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  1878-9,  107;  the  silver  question,  134;  diminishing 
wealth,  26 ;  social  revolution  caused  by  introduction  of 
machinery,  107;  county  populations,  16th  century,  1875-6, 
155;  population  in  the  16th  and  19th  centuries  compared, 
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143 ;  population  during  the  Tudor  period  compared  with 
popiilation  during  19th  century,  14:4  ;  progress  during  two 
centuries,  1879-80,  92;  progress  should  lessen  poverty,  97; 
growth  during  the  Tudor  period,  1875-6,  144. 

Englond  and  Wales:  landowners,  1875-6,  159;  land  (value  of), 
compared,  1875-6,  164;  landowners,  explanation  of  an 
admirable  series  of  tables  on  land  and  landowners,  160-164; 
rateable  value  in  1874-5,  248  ;  populated  thinly  in  the  middle 
ages,  156. 

Elberfeld  System,  1878-9,  101. 

Exeter:  relative  importance  16th  and  19th  century,  1875-6,  152. 

English  Agriculture:  remedies  for  depression,  1878-9,  152;  land 
system:  its  advantages,  1878-9,  157;  manufactures:  pre- 
eminence, 1878-9,  54;  census  of  occupations,  1871:  (on) 
1875-6,  51,  79;  electoral  system:  its  contradictions,  1876-7, 
37  ;  fiscal  policy :  its  principles  and  relation  to  protection, 
1878-9,  30;  mint,  1879-80,  45;  commercial  towns  in  the 
16th  century,  1875-6,  146;  towns:  population  in  the  14tli 
century,  1875-6,  143;  population:  turbulent  element  in, 
1875-6,  131;  prosperity  an  industrial  prosperity:  1878-9, 
115;  town  and  cities:  relative  importance  under  Ehzabeth 
and  Victoria,  1875-6,  146. 

English  Trade  in  1878:  1878-9,  45;  advantages  of  technical 
education,  1878-9,  122;  the  influence  of  free  trade,  1879-80, 
93;  on  the  economic  basis  of  success,  1878-9,  34;  increased 
luxury  a  cause  of  its  decline,  28 ;  on  the  scientific  theory  of 
trade,  116  ;  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  on  its  extension, 
114;  balance  of  imports  since  1872,  20;  industrial  decline 
(causes  of),  115;  social  aspects  of  a  pi-olonged  decline,  116; 
and  foreign  competition:  119;  and  the  conditions  of  foreign 
competition:  32;  with  silver-using  countries:  1879-80,  43; 
on  the  xmdue  expansion  of  our  exports,  1875-6,  appendix; 
future  of,  1879-80,  112;  W.  E.  GUxdstonc  on  prosperity  of, 
1878-9,  121. 
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Epoch  :  beginning  of  a  New  (1830),  1875-6,  10. 

Economic  conditions  of  Good  Trade  :    1878-9,  120. 

Exports:  free  trade  influence  on  growth  of,  1878-9,  19  ;  of  Iron 
and  Steel  to  United  States,  1871  to  Oct.  1879  :  1879-80,  16  ; 
of  the  United  Kingdom  :  present  century,  94. 

Exports  and  Imports,  1867-76;  1876-7,  176;  ofl&cial  values, 
1878-9,  15  ;  method  of  comjiiuting  values,  19. 

Explosions  (Boiler) :    1876-7,  15. 

Education  Act  and  the  Denominations  :    1878-9,  63. 

Education  Act,  1876  ;  its  origin,  1878-9,  6-1. 

Education:  advantages  of  public  action,  1875-6,  25;  advantages 
of  school  boai'ds,  32;  (Adult):  facts  on,  1876-7,  207;  art 
night  classes,  224 ;  art  in  the  provinces,  221  ;  art  and  the 
physical  sciences,  220  ;  attendance  at  schools  of  art,  1865-75  ; 
1875-6,  223;  average  grant  in  aid  of  building  Church  of 
England  schools,  37 ;  average  attendance  ia  ^Manchester 
schools,  1874-5,  43 ;  board  and  denominational  schools,  com- 
parative growth,  30  ;  board  schools,  cost,  30  ;  board  schools  in 
Manchester,  35^  board  schools,  their  objects,  31;  maximum 
possible  capitation  gmnt,  1878-9,  64 ;  causes  of  iri-egular 
school  attendance,  70  ;  compulsion  in,  1875-6,  41 ;  compulsory 
payment  of  fees,  a  great  cause  of  irregular  attendance,  1878-9, 
78  ;  conditions  of  examination  by  her  Majesty's  inspector,  72 ; 
E^igland  and  Wales,  cost,  1865-74,  1875-6,  29  ;  EstabUshed 
Church  iiifluence  on,  1875-6,  28 ;  (denominational)  and  the 
Education  Act,  1878-9,  63 ;  (denominational)  in  Manchester, 
61 ;  evils  of  the  fee  system,  76  ;  evening  schools — attendance, 
1865-75;  proportion  of  the  sexes,  number  examined,  1876-7, 
216;  estimated  attendances  in  public  schools,  1874,  1875-6, 
26  ;  evening  schools  (England  and  Wales,  1858),  1876-7,  214  ; 
fees  of  poor  children.  Acts  1870-1876,  1878-9,  65;  free 
schools,  their  advantages,  69;    (Free):  and   the  ratepayers, 
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82 ;  graded  scliools,  80 ;  grants  in  aid  of  school  buildings 
1875-6,  36 ;  (Good  Elementary) :  a  public  necessity,  40 )  on 
grouping  scholars  by  standards,  81 ;  (Higher  Adult)  :  1876-7, 
218;  history  of  advilt,  212  ;  ill  effects  of  frequent  changes  of 
school,  1878-9,  77;  influence  of  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
1876-7,  211;  influence  of  Sunday  schools,  210;  William 
Langtoo  and.  W.  E.  Greg,  on  the  necessity  for  public  control, 
1875-6,  15;  Manchester  Free  School,  1878-9,  71;  in  Man- 
chester, Salford,  Bury,  Bolton,  Liverpool  and  York,  1831-7, 
Statistical  Society's  report,  1875-6,  14;  (Elementary):  with 
special  reference  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  25 ;  management 
of  voluntary  schools,  31  ;  (Mechanics'  Institutions  in  1851), 
1876-7,  212;  plan  of  the  Lancashire  public  school  associa,- 
tiou,  1878-9,  81  ;  (Primary  Adult),  1876-7,  209  ;  (Primaiy) : 
the  next  step,  1878-9,  61 ;  of  pauper  children,  1875-6,  242 ; 
police  court  (the)  as  an  aid  to  education,  1879-80,  88;  on  its 
problems,  1877-8,  14;  position  of  CTening  schools  under  the 
code  of  1872,  1876-7,  217  ;  on  progress  in  the  direction  of  free 
schools,  1878-9,  68  ;  religious  instruction  in  schools  (on  the 
want  of  value),  67  ;  remission  of  fees  in  board  and  denomina- 
tional schools,  65-6 ;  school  accommodation  in  Manchester, 
1 875-6-,  34;  school  accommodation  in  Manchester,  I'eport 
of  the  government  inspector,  34 ;  (Voluntary)  :  sectarian 
^stem,  28;  science  classes,  1S76-7,  225;  sectarian  teaching 
(cases  of  abandonment),  1878-9,  67 ;  school  attendance  in 
Manchester,  62;  school  registers,  1875-6,  45;  should  be  free, 
1878-9,  69;  (Technical):  its  advantages,  122;  total  number 
of  scholars  presented  for  examination  and  number  of  failures, 
1874,  1875-6,  27;  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Insti- 
tutes, 1876-7,  218  ;  on  the  vital  importance  of  a  sound  svatemj 
1876-7,  208. 

Evolution  of  Society,  1878-0,  12. 
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Famines:  their  effect  on  commerce,  187S-9,  49. 

France,  and  EBgli&h  trade,  1878-9,  22;  Bauk  of,  analysis  retun.s, 
1875,  1876-7,  131-2;  and  the  Silver  Qiaestion,  1878-9,.  130-; 
bullion  movements,  1853  to  1866,  1867,  1874;  1879-80,  49. 

French  Savings''  Banks  compared  with  English,  1877-8,  25. 

Free  Trade  and  National  Development,  1875-6,  75;,  effects  on 
English  prospetity,  1879-80,  93;  and  Protection,  1878-9,  31;. 
and  Protection:  influence  compared,  1879  80,  94;  influence; 
on  Exports  and  Imports,  1878-9,  19: 

Free  Schools :  advantages,  1875-6,  48 ;.  and  the  Ratepajei's,  1878-9j. 
82. 

Freibourg  :  Bank  of  the  C'antan  (rf,  18T6-7,  128. 

Finance  (Local) :  on-  the  appointment  of  a  local  finance  ministerj. 
1877-8,  110. 

Finance  (Municipal)  :  ik>  reliable  statistics,  1877-8,  103, 

Foreign  Investments  of  English,  capitalists:  diaxdnution,,  1878-9, 
24. 

Food  Dealing  Class  ;  growth  an  indication  of  national  prosperitj^y 
1875-6,  97. 

Food  :  relative  flesh-forming  value  of  cora  and  meat,.  1876-7,  171  ; 
English  wheat  and  meat  growth  and  foreign  importations,. 
1867-76,  170;  measure  of  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,, 
1876-7,  162;  increasing  dependence  of  this  country  oii 
foreign  supplies,  155;  quantities  of  principal  imported  articles 
retained  for  beverages;  also  tobacco,  1878-7,  167;  Imports^ 
1857-76:  1876-7,  15S;  Imports,  1857-6:  quantities — prin- 
cipal articles  retained  forborne  consumption,  1876-7,  163. 

Food  Supplies  (Foreign):  influence  on  English  farming,  1878-9, 
151;  imports  of  de^d  meat,  1876-8,  1878-9,  151;  financial 
influence  of  foreign  importations,  1876-7,  175. 

Food  Supplies  of  England  :  future  prospects,  1876-7,.  172-3. 
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Game  Laws  axd  Agriculture,  1S78-9,  154. 

Gladstone  (Right  Hou.  ^Y.  E.)  ou  English  prosperity,  1878-9,  121. 

Geneva:  Bank  of,  1876-7,  127. 

Green:  epitome  of  the  period  183141 ;  1875-6,  12. 

Gern:any,  the  Imperial  Bank,  1877-78,  47  ;  analysis,  returns,  1876; 

1876-7,  133. 
Germany:  the  new  coinage,  1877-8,  79. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  exports  and  imports,  1825-45,   1876-7, 

135. 
Greg  {\Y.    R.)    on    the   public    duty    with    regard    to  education, 

(quotation)  1875-6,  15. 

Gibson  (Rev.  R.  H.),  M.  A. :  "  some  comparisons  between  the  popula- 
tion of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century,"  1875-6,  143, 

Goodier  (John):  "municipal  finance,"  1877-8,  103. 

Government  Securities  of  England  and  France  :  number  of  holders 
compared,  1877-8,  29,  30. 

Gold  Discoveries :  their  eflFect,  1 878-9,  139;  on  the  state  of  com- 
merce preceding,  140. 

Gold  as  a  Commodity,  1879-80,  47;  falling  off  in  its  production, 
1878-9,138;  price  (recent  appreciation),  133;  Coinage,  uses 
and  abuses,  1875-6,  200;  Supply,  scarcity,  1878-9,  56. 

Grocers'  Licenses  :  necessity  for  their  entire  revocation,  1875-6,  140. 

Gutter  Children,,  1879-80,  87. 


Habitual  Drunkards'  Bill,  1876-7,  183,  205. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars :   growth  in  their  numbers  between  census 
1851-71,  1875-6,  97. 
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Helm  (Elijah) :  "the  depressiou  of  trade,"  1878-9,  45  ;  •'  the  revival 
of  trade,"  1879-80,  9;  "the  silver  question,"  1877-8,  75. 

Herford  (Edward)  :  "  on  alleged  defects  in  the  office  of  coroner," 
1876-7,  37;  note,  1875-6,  16.  r 

Heywood  (Sir  B.) :  founder  of  tlie  District  Provident  Society, 
1875-6,  13. 

Hildebrandt  (A.) :  "on  coroner's  juries,"  9,  1876-7. 

Hincks  (Sir  Francis) :  "remarks  on  currency  and  banking,"  1875-6, 
197. 

History  of  Adult  Education  :   1876-7,  212. 

History  of  the  Englisli  People,  (Green)  quotation,  1875-6,  12. 

Hoyle  (Wm.):  "the  economic  conditions  of  good  trade,"  1879-80, 
91;  "the  prospects  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  with 
special  reference  to  the  objections  of  Professor  Jevons," 
1875-6,  173. 

Hosiery  Manufactm-e  :  census  1871,  1875-6,  69. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  1830,  1875-6,  10, 

Howell  (George) :  on  the  conflict  of  capital  and  labour,  1878-9, 
109. 

Hughes  (William):  " notes  on  elementary  education,  with  special 
reference  to  the  city  of  Manchester,"  1875-6,  25, 

Hulme  (Manchester  suburb)  :  its  growth,  1875-6,  11. 

Hull:  its  rate  of  growth,  1875-6,  151. 

Hyde  (John) :  "on  contagious  diseases  of  cattle  and  their  influence 
on  meat  prices,  with  some  remarks  on  the  Government  Bill," 
1877-8,  89. 
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Italian  Government  Prisons,  1875-6,  115. 

India  and  China  as  Silver-using  Countries,  1878-9,  132. 

India:  on  her  gold  debt,  1878-9,  136;  proposed  gold  standard, 
*  142-3;  demand  for  silver,  1877-8,  83;  silver  depreciation, 
effects  on  trade,  1877-8,  84;  imports  of  silver,  1856-78, 
1879-80,  59;  silver  imports,  eff'ect  on  prices,  1877-8,  84;  and 
the  Silver  Question,  1879-80,  55;  ultimate  banki'uptcy  of, 
through  demonetization  of  silver,  1878-9,  136. 

Indian  Opium  Trade,  1878-9,  142. 

Intemperance:  decline  of,  in  Sweden,  1875-6,  176;  committee  of 
the  "  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Cmterbury,"  report  upon, 
1875-6,  176;  a  national  evil,  and  its  remedies,  1875-6,  173; 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1849,  1875-6,  176. 

Irish  Land  Bill,  1870,  1878-9,  157. 

Imports  and  Exports,  1878-9,  13;  true  relation,  9. 

Industrial  Schools  :  importance  of  their  work,  1875-6,  112. 

Insurance,  national,  1879-80,  23;  compulsory,  25. 

Inquests  (Coroners') :  their  advantages,  1876-7,  45, 


Jevoxs  (VVm.  Stanley),  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  "on  the  frequent 
autumnal  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and  the  action  of 
the  Bank  of  England"  (reprint),  1875-6,  appendix;  "on  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  its  prospects  of  success," 
1875-6,  127  ;  (quoted)  on  the  London  Clearing  House,  1876-7, 
23;  on  the  Clearing  System  and  its  extension,  1876-7,  29; 
on  periodic  commercial  fluctuations,  1875-6,  appendix ;  criti- 
cism on  the  Permissive  Bill,  critised  by  Wm.  Hoyle,  1875  6, 
175  ;  on  strikes,  1878-9,  108. 

Juries  (Coroners'),  1876-7,  9;  on  want  of  technical  knowledge 
among  jurors,  1876-7,  11. 
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Kay-Shuttleworth  (Sir   James)  :  a  Founder  of  the   Statistical 
Society,  1875-6,  12, 

Kerry  (Earl).    Note.    A  Founder  of  the  London  Statistical  Society, 
1875-6,  16. 


Lace  Trade:  (census  1871),  1875-6,  67. 

Labour:  hours  in  1830;  1875-6,  10. 

Labourers:  statute  of,  (23,  Edward  IIL),  1875-6,  223. 

Lancashire  Cotton  Strike,  1878-9,  120  ;  cotton  trade  and  American 
competition,  14  ;  poor  law  administration  in — suggestions  for 
a  grouping  of  unions,  1875-6,  245  ;  Public  School  Association, 
1878-9,  81  ;  population  at  census  1871,  1875-6,  155. 

Langley  (Edward) :  "the  silver  question,"  1878-9,  129. 

Land:  value  in  England  and  Wales  compared,  1875-6,  164;  free 
trade  in,  1878-9,  159. 

Laud  Question  in  England  :  economic  aspects,  1878-9,  149. 

Laud  Laws:  fixity  of  tenure,  1878-9,  155;  model  agricultural 
leases,  155;  the  system  of  settlement,  158;  primogenitm\ 
and  entail,  159;  on  the  registration  of  title,  159;  reform  of. 
155. 

Landowners  of  England  and  Wales,  1875-6,  159;  John  Bright's 
definition  of  a  landowner,  160,  161  ;  Lord  Derby  on  their 
number,  160;  explanation  of  a  series  of  admirable  tables  on 
landowuei's,  160,  164. 

Langton  (Wm.)  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  1844,  1875-6,  2, 
appendix  ;  on  credit  and  banking,  1875-6,  appendix  ;  a  Founder 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  1875-6,  12;  Letter  to  Mr.  T.  R. 
Wilkinson  on  Mr.  Palgravc's  paper  on  note  circulation,  1876-7, 
153;  note,1875-6,  9,  16;  "  observations  on  a  table  shewing 
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the  balance  of  account  between  the  mercantile  pubhc  and  the 
Bank  of  England  (reprint),"  1875-6,  appendix;  on  the  public 
duty  with  regard  to  education,  (quotation),  1875-6,  15 ; 
"savings  banks,  1877-8,  25. 

Lawson  (Sir  Wilfrid)  :  a  supporter  of  all  temperance  schemes, 
1S75-6,  185. 

Law  in  Society,  1878-9,  112. 

Leeds:  growth  from  the  Tndors  to  the  19th  century,   1875-6,  151. 

Leggett  (Captain  R.  A.)  "  on  English  prisons  and  the  Prisons 
Bdl,"  1877-8,  55. 

Liquor  Traffic:   attempts  at  reform  of,    1875-6,   186;  direct  and 
indirect  cost  to  tlie  nation,  with  its  alleged  social  consequences, 
tabulated,    182-3;    an   exceptional  trade,   174;    evils   of  the 
traffic   always  present,    178;    in   England:    its   extent,    177 
influence   on   public   morals,    175;    in   the    State   of  Maine 
report  of  the  Governor  on  the  action  of  the  Maine  Law,  177 
sundry  national  evils  springing  out  of  it,  179,  181  ;  waste  of 
wealth,  1879-80,  107. 

Licensing  Laws,  1877-8,  17  ;  attempts  at  riiform,  1875-6,  186. 

Licenses  to  Publicans  :  limitation  of  number  in  proportion  to 
population,  1875-6,  140. 

Limited  Liability  :  on  its  province  and  uses,  1875-6,  appendix. 

Literature:  catalogue  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  1876-7,  255. 

Liverpool :  failure  of  the  Borough  Bank ;  its  banking  lessons, 
1875-6,  appendix  ;  growth  during  three  centuries^  149  ;  Public 
Baths,  1876-7,  248,  252. 

Local  Government :  central  interference  in,  1876-7,  38. 

Local  Government  Board:  a  clog  on  local  government,  1875-6,  250; 
its  methods  of  work  and  its  incapacity,  243 ;  Report  (1876), 
1877-8,  109;  Report  of  Mr.  Woodhouso  (an  inspector)  for 
1871-2,  on  the  workhouse  test,  1875-6,  253. 
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Local  Loans  Act,  1875  :  Manchester  Guardian  ou,  1877-8,  107. 

Local  Taxation  :  legislation  on,  1877-8,  110. 

London  Trades  :  artificial  flower  naaking,  1875-6,  87. 

London  Clearing  Baukera  :  list  of  agencies,  1876-7,  25. 

London  Clearing  House  :  on  it-s  functions,  1876-7,  23. 

London  Clearing    House    Returns :    reason    of  their   publication, 
1876-7,23;    their  statistical  defects,  26. 

London  Dead  Meat  Supply,  1877-8,  98;  CoiFee  Houses,  1879-80, 
119;  1715:  1879-80,116;  rate  of  increase  in  population 
compared  with  Manchester,  1875-6,  149 ;  population  16th 
and  19th  century,  145  ;  population  of  the  city  in  the  16th 
century  and  in  the  19th,  147  ;   ship-huilding,  decline,  80. 


Macaulay  :  estimate  of  the  population  of  London  under  Charles  IL, 
1875-6,  148. 

Machinery  :  influence  on  trade  development,  1875-6,  75. 

Mail  Coaches,  1875-6,  11. 

Maine  Liquor  Law' :  report  of  the  Governor  on  its  results,  1875-6, 
177. 

Manchester  in  1832,  1875-6,  9;  Baths  and  Wash-houses:  action 
of  the  Corporation,  1876-7,  247 ;  Baths  and  Wash-houses  for 
the  People,  1876-7,  241 ;  Baths  and  Laundries  ComjDany, 
1876-7,  242,  245  ;  Charter  of  Incorporation,  1875-6,  12  ; 
Rateable  Value,  1875,  1875-6,  36;  Savings  Bank,  1877-8,  27; 
Water  Supply,  1875-6,  11. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society :  growth  during  the  20  years, 
1855-75,  1875-6,  18;  influence  on  public  opinion  in  sanitary, 
educational,  and  commercial  affairs,  21  ;  notes  upon  its 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  education  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
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14;  note  on  its  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  labounng 
classes,  1  i  ;  notes  on  early  labours  of  the  society,  1 7  ;  origin 
and  history,  9;  proposed  dissolution  in  1849,  17;  report  for 
session  1874-5,  1875-6,  1 ;  suggestions  as  to  its  future  work 
(Wilkinson,  T.  R.),  1875-6,  22;  snmmary  of  its  work,  1853-4, 
1874-5,  1875-6,  19-24. 

Manchester  Free  School  compared  with  sundry  Fee  Schools, 
1878-9,71;  its  great  success,  1878-9,  71;  Improvements: 
influence  on  the  movement  of  population,  1875-6,  34 ;  "Boys' 
Refuge,"  1875-6,  111;  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  1879-80,  121; 
Corporation  Accounts,  1877-8,  109;  Corporation,  Financial 
Position,  1877-8,  106;  Corporation:  right  of  ratepayers  to 
inspect  the  books,  1877-8,  109;  Poor  Relief:  regulations  for 
funerals  of  paupers,  1875-6,  257;  School  Attendance,  1878-9, 
62;  School  Accommodation,  1874,  1875-6,  34;  School  Board: 
the  cost  of  free  education  if  adopted  in  Manchester,  1878-9, 
83  ;  School  Board  District:  enlargement  of  its  area  necessary, 
1875-6,  38;  School  Board:  its  duties  with  regard  to  school 
attendance,  1875-6,  46;  schools,  and  gutter  children,  1875-6, 
48 ;  School  Board :  loans  contracted,  1875-6,  35 ;  School 
Board:  work  of  the  first  Board,  1878-9,  61  ;  Schools:  average 
attendance  in  1874-5,  1875-6,  43  ;  and  Salford  Public  Parks, 
1875-6,  11 ;  and  its  Suburbs  :  area  and  rateable  value,  1877-8, 
112;  suggestion  for  a  union  with  Salford,  Chorlton,  and 
Prestwich  for  poor  law  purposes,  1875-6,  245  ;  public  laun- 
dries, 1876-7,  246. 

Manufactures :  mutual  relation  with  agriculture,  1878-9,  48 ; 
declining  tendency  of  English,  54 ;  English  pre-eminence, 
causes,  54;  and  food  supplies,  1876-7,  174;  growth  in  the 
United  States,  1878-9,  53. 

Meat  Prices,  1877-8,  89;  Supplies:  tlic  American  trade,  1877-8, 
99;  supply  of  London,  98;  Trade:  influence  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Cattle)  Bill,  92, 
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Mechanics  Institutions  in  1851,  1876-7,  212;  and  education, 
211  ;  their  original  objects,  218. 

Metal  Trades  :  analysis  of  distribution,  1875-6,  73;  Census.  1871, 
70;  Census,  1871  :  locality  of  great  branches,  72. 

Millbank  Prison:  note  on  its  history,  1875-6,  116, 

Mill  (John  Stuart) :  on  money,  1879-80,  44  ;  (quoted)  on  the 
province  of  government,  1879-80,  32. 

!Money  Market :  on  the  cause  of  the  autumnal  pressure,  1875-6, 
appendix;  disturbing  causes  in  1865,  1875-6,  appendix; 
frequent  autumnal  pressure,  and  the  action  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  1875-6,  appendix;  increasingly  delicate,  1875-6, 
appendix;  Mr.  Lowe's  system  of  tax  collection  injurious, 
1875-6,  205 ;  recent  variation  between  the  bank  and  market 
rates  of  discount,  1877-8,  41 ;  special  examination  of  the 
pressure  of  1865,  1875-6,  appendix;  supply  of  bullion 
determines  prices,  l"^75-6,  appendix;  Scotch  pressure  on,  in 
May  and  November,  1876-7,  113,  117,  1875-6,  17;  Times  on 
the  Bank  of  England  rate,  October,  1865,  1875-6,  17. 

Money:  defined,  1879-80,  44;  its  functions,  1876-7,  72;  (Jevons, 
W.  S.)  (quoted),  29 ;  state-created,  1879-80,  45. 

Moral  and  Disciplinary  Treatment  of  Prisoners,  1875-6,  111. 

Montgomery  (Robert) :  "the  silver  controversy,"  1879-80,  43, 

Moss  Side  District:  rapid  growth,  1875-6,  40, 

Moxon  (Thomas  B.)  :  "  on  the  recent  variation  between  the  bank 
and  market  rates  of  discount,"  1877-8,  41, 

Municipal  Finance,  1877-8, 103 ;  audit  by  burgesses,  109  ;  discussion 
on  Llr.  Goodier's  paper,  115  ;  on  the  publication  of  Corporation 
accounts,  109;  faultiness  of  the  Government  returns  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  by  Corporations,  104. 

Musical  Instrument  Makers.  (Xota)  Census,  1871.  Increase 
in  numbers,  1875-6,  84. 
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National  Insurance,  1879-80,  23;  Bastiat  and  Mill  cited  against,, 
32  ;  a  criticism,  26  ;  difficulties  of,  35  ;  upon  liability  to  fraud 
under  the  system,  40;  impracticable,  27;  7wt  impracticable, 
41  ;  a  scheme,  25. 

Korwich :  steady  and  continuous  growth— noted  for  fine  cloth  as 
early  as  the  14th  century,  1S75-6,  155. 

Nottingham  Lace  Trade,  1875-6,  67. 

Nuttall  (Wm.) :  "the  landowners  of  England  and  Wales,"  1875-6,159. 


Gates  (Henry  Carne)  :  note,  1875-6,  16. 

Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.,  Limited  :  their  failure — a  precipitating 
cause  of  crisis,  1866,  1875-6,  appendix. 

Over-pi'oductiou  ;  Bastiat  on,  1878-9,  119;    its  fallac}",  1879-80, 
96. 

Overstone  (Lord)  :  L>r.  Jevons  on  his  support  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  1875-6,  appendix. 

Owens  College  and  Science  Teaching,  1876-7,  229. 

Opium  Trade  of  India  and  China,  1878-9,  142. 


Palgrave  (R.  H.  Inglis) :  "on  the  influence  of  a  note  circulation  in 
the  conduct  of  banking  business,"  1876-7,  71. 

Panics  (Commercial) :  their  moral  causes,  1S75-6,  217  ;  John  Mills 
on  the  post-panic  period,  1875-6,  217. 

Paper  Making  :  position  of  the  trade,  census  1871,  1875-6,  85. 

Partnership   and   Limited    Liability:    Mr.    Serjeant    Cox    on    the 
Companies  Act,  1862-3,  1875-6,  appendix. 
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Pauperism,  1877-8,  1878-9,  90;  Bishop  Fraser  on  its  successful 
diminution,  1878-9,  103  ;  border  land  of  paupers,  1879-80,  77; 
classification  of,  78 ;  on  the  effect  of  squalid  houses,  85  ;  on 
the  efiectof  irregular  employment,  83  ;  in  England,  September, 
1874,  19;  expenditure  in  seven  large  unions  in  the  north 
of  England,  administrative  cost  and  percentage,  1878-9,  90; 
expenditure  in  five  large  unions,  cost  of  administration  and 
percentage,  90 ;  expenditure,  cost  of  administration,  and  per- 
centage to  total  in  four  agricultural  counties,  91 ;  on  its  growth 
and  causes,  1879-80,  80.  ;  on  improvidence  as  a  feeder,  81  ; 
out-door  relief,  77  ;  reduced  by  efiicient  administration,  1878-9, 
93;  strikes  as  feeders,  1879-80,  83;  on  the  training  of 
pauper  children,  87;  and  trades'  unions,  81 ;  the  workhouse 
test,  1 878-9,  95. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert) :  on  the  national  character  of  the  Bank  of 
England  note,  1875-6,  197. 

Penal  Servitude  :  number  of  persons  undergoing,  1870,  1877-8,  64. 

Permissive  BiU  :  Bishop  Fraser  on  (note),  1875-6,  128;  Dr.  Jevons' 
objections  replied  to  by  William  Hoyle,  178,  196;  Dr.  Jevons' 
objections  criticised  by  William  Hoyle,  175;  logical  and 
practical  objections  to  its  provisions,  130;  its  origin,  196; 
parliamentary  votes  upon,  1864-75  ;   1875-6,  134. 

Prices  :  inflation  in  1873, 1878-9,  50  ;  influence  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour,  55;  not  a  measure  of  national  prosperity,  1879-80, 
48. 

Printers :  note  on  the  effect  of  abolition  of  the  paper  tax,  <tc., 
1875-6,  84. 

Prince  Bismark  on  the  New  German  Coinage,  1877-8,  79. 
Prior  (J.  D.)  on  Trade  Unions,  1878-9,  109. 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  1877-8,  63. 
Prison  Administration,  1877-8,  56. 
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Prisons :  accommodation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  "Wales,  1877-8, 
55,  57  ;  Act,  1865  :  its  effect  on  industrial  employment,  1877- 
8,62;  (continental)  discipline,  1875-6,  114;  conrict,  113; 
county  prison  for  the  Hundred  of  Salford,  improved  system 
of  -working,  116  ;  (correctional)  :  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment in,  114;  as  deterrents  from  crime,  1877-8,  60; 
discussion  on  Captain  Leggett's  paper,  73 ;  discipline :  its 
true  aim  to  deter,  125 ;  employment  of  prisoners  in  building 
operations,  123  ;  (English)  and  the  Prisons  Bill,  1877-8,  55; 
expenditure  on,  61 ;  government  convict,  63 ;  history  of 
Millbank,  (note  on),  1875-6,  116;  inspection,  1877-8,  57; 
importance  of  industrial  employment,  62;  Italian  Government, 
1875-6,  115;  management,  1877-8,  58;  management  in  1794: 
note,  1875-6,  123;  on  the  necessity  for  magisterial  inspection, 
1877-8,  67;  powers  of  the  visiting  justices,  64;  punishments 
for  infractions  of  discipline,  and  occupations  of  prisoners  before 
conviction,  1875-6,  122;  re-committals,  121;  Dr.  Richardson 
on,  1877-8,  56 ;  routine  in  the  county  prison  for  the  Hundred 
of  Salford,  1875-6,  118;  table  of  diet  and  cost  per  head  in 
county  prison  for  the  Hundred  of  Salford,  121 ;  the  use  of  the 
treadmill,  1877-8,  63;  on  their  true  use,  59;  state  manage- 
ment, 64;  powers  of  the  Home  Seci'etary,  65. 

Prisoners:  moral  and  disciplinary  treatment,  1875  6,  111. 

Philips  (Mark) :  connected  with  Statistical  Society,  1875-6,  17. 

Political   Economy:    attitude    of  trade    unionists,    1878-9,    108; 

its  scientific  claims,   111  ;  its  province  in  trade  disputes,  108; 

the  science  of  wealth,  1879-80,  91. 

Poor  Law  Assessment  of  Lancashire,  1874-5,  1875-6,  248-9. 

Poor  Law  Administration :  economic  error  of  parsimoniousness, 
1878-9,  92  ;  heads  of  expenditure,  89 ;  low  expenditure,  not 
a  test  of  efficiency,  92  ;  tramp  wards,  1879-80,  79  ;  the  work- 
house test,  1875-6,  252,  253 ;  its  successive  stiiges  of  im- 
provement, 241, 
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Poox-  Law  :  pauperism,  iu  and  out-door,  1877-8,  1878-9,  90  ;  the 
class  of  persons  seeking  out-door  relief,  1875-6,  252;  the 
present  "  Act  of  Settlement  " ;  abolition  of  "  settlement  " 
recommended,  259;  Settlement  Act,  14tli  Charles  II.,  cap. 
12  :  its  injurious  effects,  233  ;  the  question  of  settlement; 
224,  committee,  1834 :  report  on  the  law  of  settlement, 
abolition  recommended,  237 ;  conference,  1875  :  abolition  of 
settlement  recommended,  260-61  ;  cost  per  head  on  the 
population,  1878-9,  87  ;  enactments  of  EUzabeth  consolidating 
the  law,  1875-6,  230  ;  the  education  of  pauper  children,  242  ; 
the  economic  principle  of  management,  246  ;  (English)  :  ccst 
of  administering,  1878-9,  87  ;  items  of  expenditure  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  88;  efficient  administration  reduces  pauper- 
ism, 93;  the  Elberfeld  system,  101;  the  Elberfeld  system 
not  applicable  to  England,  104;  (English)  compared  with  the 
Elberfeld  system,  102  ;  on  the  better  employment  of  paupers, 
payment  by  results,  1879-80,  84;  Gilbert's  Act,  1782,  1875-6, 
236;  its  humane  intention,  1879-80,  77;  increased  severity 
under  Edward  VI.,  1875-6,  228  ;  law  of  settlement,  costly 
litigation  under,  237 ;  (Mill,  John  Stuart)  on  the  province 
of  Government,  1879-80,  32;  its  objects,  best  method  of 
relieving  able-bodied  poor,  1875-6,  223  ;  out-door  relief 
abolished  9th  George  I.,  cap.  7 ;  repealed  36th  George  III.,  cap. 
23,  235;  out-door  relief  condemned,  238;  out-door  relief, 
250-251;  opposed  to  natural  law,  1879-80,  24;  rateable  value 
of  England  and  Wales,  1874-5;  1875-6,  248;  repeal  of  all 
previous  statutes  in  first  year  Edward  VI.,  new  statute,  228  ; 
on  the  routine  of  workhouse  life,  1879-80,  78;  some  sug- 
gestions for  its  amendment,  1875-6,  223  ;  statistics  :  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  1872,  258  ;  Statute 
of  Richard  II.,  224;  Statute,  11th  Henry  VII.,  cap.  2: 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  225  ;  Statute,  22nd  Henry 
VIII.,  cap.  12  ;  increase  in  the  number  of  vagabonds  and 
beggars  noted,  226 ;    the  suitability  of  local   control,  245  ; 
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present  illogical  mettods  of  levying  poor  rates,  248 ;  principles 
upon  which  it  should  be  administered,  1878-9,  99 ;  poor  rate 
assessment  of  England,  1691;  1875-6,  234;  Unions:  ad- 
vantages of,  235,  239 ;  unions :  number  in  England  and 
Wales,  242  ;  unions  :  use  of  the  system,  234  ;  the  workhouse 
system,  1877-8,  14. 
Poor  Law  Board  :  its  administrative  incapacity,  1875-6,  239,  243  ; 
(Established) :  Statutes  4  and  5,  William  IV.,  cap.  76, 1875-6, 
238  ;  should  it  be  continued  or  extinguished?  1875-6,  242. 

Poor  Rates:  their  growth,  1875-6,  240;  the  first  example,  27th 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  25,  1875-6,  227. 

Population  of  Agricultural  Counties  of  slow  growth,  1875-6,  156  ; 
of  the  agricultural  counties  of  England  :  movement,  1851, 
71 ;  1879-80,  74  ;  counties  of  England  having  largest  pop- 
ulation at  jCensus  of  1871 ;  1875-6,  155  ;  causes  of  changes 
in  its  distribution,  76-7  ;  questions  alfecting  its  distribution 
of  importance  in  politics  and  political  economy,  157 ;  of 
England  under  Elizabeth  and  under  Victoria,  145  ;  of 
England  in  the  fom-teenth  century,  143;  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  and  nineteenth  century  compared,  143;  stationary 
in  Wilts,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  1879-80,  65  ;  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  in  1851-71,  66;  English  Towns:  Tudor  period 
and  nineteenth  century  compared,  1875-6,  144  ;  London  : 
sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuiy,  145;  London  City  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  in  the  nineteenth,  147;  Manchester: 
influence  of  city  improvements  on  its  movements,  34  ; 
England  and  Wales  in  the  middle  ages  mor-e  evenly  spread 
OA'er  the  country,  156;  Wilts,  Somei-set,  Devon,  and  Cornwall, 
1851-71, 1879-80,  65  ;  Wales,  1871,  compared  with  population 
of  England  and  Wales  in  the  sixteenth  century,  1875-6,.  155  ; 
England  and  Wales  (Estimate)  1874  :  1875-6,  26. 

Pownall  (Geo.  H.)  :  "  Banking  statistics  as  a  measure  of  trade,'* 
1876-7,  21;  "some  considerations  affecting  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour,"  1878-9,  107, 
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Pnerperal  Fever;  case  of  reckk'ss  conveyauce  by  nm*se,  1876-7,  57. 
Publishing  Trade  :  fallacious  statistics  of  its  volume,  1876-7,  253  ; 

necessity   for   more    accurate   records   of    its    extent,     254  ; 

privileges  of  the   British   Miiseum  Library,  and  suggestions 

for   corresponding   duties,    254,    256 ;    some    defects    iu   the 

statistics  of  the  English,  253. 
Public  Libraries  Act :    note  on  its  non-adoption  in  some  places, 

1875-6,  136. 

Public  Parks  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  1 875-65  11. 


Railways:  early  developments,  1875-6,  11;  influence  on  national 
growth,  1875-6,  75. 

Reform:  vested  interests  obstacles  to,  1875-6,  136;  the  spirit  of 
the  true  reformer,  1875-6,  194-5. 

Reformatory  Schools  :  their  objects  and  work,  1875-6,  112. 
Rooke  (George) :  "  the  cost  of  administering  the  English  Poor  Law," 
1878-9,  87. 

Russia:  English  trade  with,  1878-9,  2L 


Salisbury  :  anciently  a  leading  seat  of  the  woollen  trade — slow  rate 
of  growth,  1875-6,  153. 

Salford:  rapid  growth,  1875-6,  42- 
Sanitary  Reform,  1877-8,  19. 

Savings:  plan  for  their  investment  in  government  stock,   1877-8, 
26, 
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Savings'  Banks,  1877-8,  25;  on  their  objects,  1873-7,  38;  amount 
due  by  the  Commissiouers  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  1877-8,  28;  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  h\ws 
(quoted)  35 ;  the  Bordeaux  Bank,  33 ;  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (1877)  on  their  relation  to  Goyemiiient,  33; 
excessive  annual  payment  from  Government  as  interest,  29  ; 
the  equivocal  position  of  trustees,  28 ;  deficiency  in  the 
securities,  26;  discussioa  on  Mr.  Langton's  paper,  37;  in 
France,  25  ;  influence  of  a  general  demand  for  re-payment  of 
deposits  on  the  money  market,  44 ;  mismanagement,  sug-ges- 
tions  for  future  reform,  30 ;  on  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Trustee  banks,  27 ;  misapplication  of  funds* 
26 ;  scheme  for  postal  £1  notes,  a  violation  of  Elnglish 
euiTency  principles,  31 ;  preliminary  or  penny  banks,  35'; 
unsatisfactory  financial  relation  of  the  Government,  29 ;  the 
Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  34. 

Straw  Plait  and  Bonnet  Trades  :  seats,  1875-6,  88. 

Statistics:  (Banking)  as  a  measure  of  trade,  1876-7,  21;  rapidly 
growing  more  important,  1876-7,  28 ;  (Buckle)  on  their  use 
and  province,  1875-6,  21  ;  of  English  Trade,  1878-9,  16;  ou 
their  use  in  banking  enquiries,  J  875-6,  appendix  ;  on  their 
place  in  scientific  investigation,  1877-8,  9;  (public):  on  tlie 
principle  of,  1876-7,  22;  (State),  21;  some  defects  in  the 
statistics  of  the  English  publishing  trade,  253. 

Seamen  r  drunkenness  amongst,  1876-7,  185. 

Science:  claascs,  1876-7,  225;  papers  worked,  18C3-75,  1876-7, 
227;  teaching  in  Lauca>shire  and  Cheshire,  1876-7,  228; 
benefits  of  the  WMtworth  scholarships,  1876-7,  229. 

Soyd  (Pbichard) :  estimate  of  foreign  capital  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  London,  1877-8,  42. 

Sheffield  :  early  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  knives  and  oxrovy 
heads,  1875-6,  150. 
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Spencer  (Joseph) :  "the  growth  of  the  cotton  trade  hi  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  during  the  half  century  ending 
with  the  year  1875,"  1876-7,  231. 

Sweden  :  note  on  the  decline  of  intemperance  since  the  amendment 
of  the  Licensing  Law  in  1855,  1875-6,  176;  banking,  1876-7, 

Silver:  American  export  to  China,  1877-8,  81 ;  American  supply, 
80;  Asia  as  a  silver  consimier,  1879-80,  59;  Mr.  Bagehot  on 
the  silver  question,  1877-8,  82;  causes  of  its  decline  in  price, 
77 ;  on  the  causes  of  its  low  price  since  1873,  82 ;  as  a  com- 
modity, 1879-80,  55 ;  comparative  steadiness  before  gold 
discoveries,  1877-8,  75;  controversy,  1879-80,  43;  decline  in 
its  price,  effect  on  Indian  trade,  1877-8,  84;  demonetization, 
77;  demonetization,  its  serious  consequences,  1878-9,  129; 
demand  for  its  free  mintage  mischievous,  1879-80,  49 ; 
demonetization  a  cause  of  European  trade  distress,  1878-9, 
133;  on  the  disposal  of  demonetized  silver,  132;  effect  of 
imports  into  India  on  prices,  1877-8,  84;  its  future,  1879-80, 
58;  general  interest  of  the  recent  fluctuations,  1877-8,  75; 
imports  from  Germany  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1872-77, 
1877-8,  78:  imported  into  India,  1856-78,  1879-80,  59; 
influence  of  its  demonetization  on  trade  relations  with  the 
East,  1878-9,  133;  the  Indian  demand,  1877-8,  83;  prices, 
1879-80,  43;  prices,  fluctuations,  1877-8,  76;  production, 
1874-8,  1879-80,  58. 

Silver-using  Peoples  of  the  world,  1879-80,  60. 

Silver  Question,  1877-8,  75;  1878-9,  129;  attitude  of  the  Latin 
Union,  1877-8,  87  ;  1879-80,  50  ;  bi-metallic  position  recapitu- 
lated, 1878-9,  144;  as  it  affects  India,  1879-80,  55;  its 
future,  1877-8,  87;  letter  from  the  Times,  3rd  February, 
1879,  1878-9,  142;  power  of  absorption  of  India  and  China, 
1878-9,  132;  peculiar  position  of  England,  1878-9,  134; 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1876,  1877-8,  77. 
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"Silver  and  Gold  : "  Mr.  Gibhs'  pamphlet  (quoted),  1S79-S0,  46. 

Silver  Bill,  United  States,  1877-8,  85. 

Silk  Trade  :  fluctuations,  1875-6,  67. 

Smith,  Adam  (quoted)  on  the  ivse  of  paper  money,  1876-7,  72. 

Shipbuilding:  decline  in  London,  from  Census  1871,  1875-6,  80. 

Spirit  Duties:  safety  of  an  increased  duty,  1875-6,  141. 

Strikes,  1877-8,  12  ;  Pr.  Jevons  on,  1878-9,  108  ;  as  pauper  makers, 
1879-80,  83. 

Social  Anomalies  (Mr.  E.  Herford),  187c-7,  37-41. 

Social  Economy:  compulsory  national  insiirance,  1879-80,  25;  on 
working-men's  dwellings,  1879-80,  85. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  Education,  1876-7, 
209. 

Southport :  important  solely  as  a  pleasure  resort,  1875-6,  154. 

Scotland  :  on  the  Scotch  procedure  in  case  of  sudden  death,  1876-7, 
51. 

School  Boards:  advantages  of,  1875-6,  32;  borrowing  powers,  35  ; 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  1874,  26;  exemption  from  school 
attendance,  47  ;  and  fees  of  poor  children.  Acts  1870  and 
1876,  1878-9,  65;  Manchester,  1875-6,  46;  their  opportimities 
of  raising  the  standard  of  education,  1878-9,  80  ;  work  of  the 
first  Manchester  Board,  1878-9,  61. 

Sunday  Schools  and  Education,  1876-7,  210. 

Schools:  evening,  1876-7,  210;  industrial,  1875-6,  112  ;  reforma- 
tory, objects  and  work,  1875-6,  112;  of  agriculture,  1878-9, 
153;  buildings:  grants  in  aid,  1875-6,  36. 

Summers,  William:  "the  economical  aspects  of  the  land  (piestion 
in  England,"  1878-9,  149. 

Sunday  Closing  Act,  1854 :  iniblic  attitude  on  the  question, 
1875-6,  184. 
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Sunday  Closing  Bill :  probable  effect  of  its  operutiun  on  drunken- 
ness, 1875-6,  UO. 

Sunday  Opening  of  Libraries  and  Museums,  1876-9,  161. 


Table— Art  Schools:  attendance,  1865-75;  1876-7,  223. 

„         Art :  attendance  at  night  classes,  1866-75  ;  1876-7,  224. 

„  Bank  of  England  :  average  amount  of  the  chief  elements 
of  the  bank  accounts  during  the  whole  period,  1845-61  ; 
1875-6,  appendix. 

„  Bank  of  England  :  average  variation  of  the  bank  accounts 
from  week  to  week  of  the  quarter,  1875-6,  aj^jpendix. 

„  Bank  of  England :  average  state  of  the  accounts  of  the 
bank  in  each  week,  1845-61 ;  1875-6,  ajipendix. 

„  Bank  of  England  :  continuation  table  shewing  balance  of 
account  between  the  mercantile  public  and  the  bank, 
1858-75,  1875-6,  221. 

„  Bank  of  England  :  divergence  of  the  bank  accounts  from 
their  average  condition,  after  elimination  of  the 
quarterly  variation,  1845-61,  1875-6  appendix. 

„  Bank  of  England  :  drain  of  bullion,  autumn  1865,  com- 
pared with  the  normal  drain  shown  in  the  average  of 
the  bank  accounts,  1875-6,  appendix. 

„  Bank  of  England:  fluctuations  of  account  between  the 
mercantile  public  and  the  bank,  1844-74;  1875-6,  221. 

„  Bank  of  England:  trade  balance  of  account,  1847-65, 
1866-75;  1875-6,  221. 

„  Bank  of  England:  use  of  her  trade  deposits,  1844-74; 
1875-6,  315. 
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Table — Bank  of  England  :    monthly  average  minimum  rates  of 
discount,  1845-74,  continued  for  1875-6  ;  1876-7, 146-8. 

„         Bank   of  the   Canton   of  Freibourg :   position,   1851-76; 
1876-7,  128. 

„         Bank  of  Geneva  :  position,  1853-74;   1876-7,  127. 

„         Bank  of  France  :  position,  1875';   1876-7,  131-2. 

„         Banking:  average  minimum  rates  of  discount,   1845  54, 
1855-64,  1865-74,  and  1845-74  :   1876-7,  150. 

„         Banking :  average  rate  of  discount  for  first-class  bills,  10 
years,  1825-34,  20  years,  1825-44;  1876-7,  143. 

„         Banking:    average  rate  of  discount  for   first-class   bills, 
1825-44;  1876-7,  140,  141,  142. 

„         Banking :    average    minimum    rate    Bank    of    England, 
1845-74;  1876-7,  144,  145. 

„         Banking:    clearing  house  returns,  1868-76;  1876-7,  151, 

152. 
„         Banking  Deposits  and  Circulation,  1844-75  ;  1876-7,  77. 
,,         Banking  Deposits  and  Capital,  Sweden,  1876-7,  SQ. 

„         Banking  :  Bank  of  England  })rivate  deposits  less  bankers' 
balances,  1844-75;  1876-7,  134. 

„         Banking  :  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  analysis  of  returns, 
1876  ;  1876-77,  133. 

„         Banking:     Lowest    and    highest    circulation,     1846-76; 
1876-7,  136,  137. 

„         Banking:  national  banks  of  America,  1876-7,  130. 

,,         Banking:  National  Bank  of  Austria,  1876-7,  134. 

„         Banking:  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  1876-7,  134. 

,,  Banking :    balance    of   account   between    the    mercantile 

public  and  the  Bank  of  England,    1844-57;  1875-6, 

appendix. 
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Table — Banking  :  pi'oportions  of  capital,  deposits,  and  circulation, 
English  joint  stock  banks,  It'il-'i;  187G-7,  125, 

,,  Baths  :    Liverpool    Corporation    Baths    and   Washhouses, 

tabular  history,  1876-7,  252. 

„         Boot  and  Shoe  ^Makers  :  niinibers,  1851-01-71,  and  seats 
of  the  trade,  1875-G,  90. 

„         Census  of  Occupations^  1871  :  agricultural  classes,  1875-6, 
53,  55,  56. 

„         Census  of  Occupations,  1871:  brewers,  1875-6,82. 

„  Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  building  trades,  number  of 

persons  employed,  1851,  1801,  1871  ;  1875-6,  98. 

„         Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  carpet  trades,  1875-6,  66. 

„         Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  hosiery  trades,  1875-6. 

„  Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  lace  trade,  1875-6,  68. 

„  Census   of  Occupations,  1871  :  labouring  classes,    1875-6, 

54. 

„         Census  of  Occupations,   1871  :    manufacturing  chemists, 
1875-6,  83. 

„         Census  of  Occupations,  1871:  mercantile  classes,  1875-6, 
59,  60. 

,,         Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  metal  trades,  1875-6,  72. 

„         Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  metal  trades,  1875-6,  70. 

,,  Census    of  Occupations,    1871  :    miners  and  quarrymen, 

1875-6,  57,  58. 

„         Census  of  Occupations,   1871  :   seafaring  classes,  1875-6, 

60. 
„         Census  of  Occupations,    1871  :    shipbuilders   and   allied 

trades,  1875-6,  79,  80. 

,,         Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  silk  manufacturers,  1875-6, 
66. 
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Takle — Census   of    Occupations,     1871  :     textile   manufacturers, 
1875-6,  61,  62,  63. 

„  Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  woollen  manufacturers, 
1875-6,  64,  65. 

„  Census  of  Occupations,  1871  :  growth  of  sundry  wholesale 
trades,  census  1851,  1861,  1871 ;  1875-6,  100. 

,,  Census  of  OccujDations,  1871  :  occupations  employing  both 
males  and  females,  1875-6,  84,  85. 

„         Crises  (commercial)  list  from  1711,  1S7S-9,  46. 

,,  Coffee  Tavern  Companies  Dividends  in  1879  :  1879-80, 
123. 

„  Cotton  Trade  :  exports  of  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  1830, 
1875  ;  export  of  yarns  1830,  1875,  with  values,  1876-7, 
238,  239. 

„  Cotton  Trade  :  comparative  growth  in  England,  the  con- 
tinent of  Exu'ope,  and  America,  1876-7,  234. 

„  Cotton  Trade  :  average  weight  of  cotton  per  spindle  used 
in  Great  Britain  compared  with  other  cotton  using 
countries,  1876-7,  237,  238. 

„  Cotton  Trade  :  spindles  in  the  United  Kingdon,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  1832- 
75;  1876-7,  236. 

„  Cotton  Trade  (United  Kingdom)  :  number  of  spindles, 
cotton  used,  and  weight  per  spindle,  1832-75;  1876-7, 
235 

„  Cotton  Trade :  consumption  of  cotton,  1870-78,  Great 
Britain,  Continent,  and  tlio  United  States,  1878-9,  54. 

„  Currency  :  average  variation  from  week  to  week  of  the 
note  circulation  of  the  English  private  and  joint  stock 
banks,  1845-62;  1875-6,  appendix. 
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Table — Currency  :  average  variations  during  the  year  of  the  bank 
note  circulations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  four 
weekly  intervals,  1853-62  ;  1875-6,  appendix. 

„  Domestic  Servants:  numbers,  sex,  and  ages,  census  1851- 
71  ;  1875-6,  103,  lOi. 

„  Earthen-n-are  Districts  :  number  of  hands  employed,  census 
1851,  1861,  1871  ;  1875-6,  85. 

,,  Exports  and  Imports,  1867-76,  with  reference  to  foreign 
food  supplies,  1876-7,  176. 

,,  Exports  and  Imports  of   British  and  Irish   produce    and 

manufactures  to  Germany,  Holland  and  the  United 
States  compared  with  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
1870,  3;  1878-9,  52. 

„  Exports  and  Imports  into  England,  in  decennial  periods, 

1699-1778,  and  into  Great  Britain,  1779-1800,  with 
annual  average  increase  per  cent,  and  from  1801  to 
1815  in  quinquennial  periods,  1878-9,  39. 

„         Exports  and  Imports  into  France,  1860-77,  1878-9,  42. 

„  Exports  and  Bnports  (annual  average)  with  foreign  and 

colonial  produce  and  manufactures  retained  for  home 
use  in  qiiinquennial  periods,  1816-65,  and  annual  from 
1865  to  1878,  with  annual  average  increase  per  cent, 
1878-9,  40. 

,,  Exports  and  Imports  :  proportion  of  food  and  articles  for 
manufacture,  1867-76;  1876-7,  179. 

„  Exports  and  Imports  :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1825-45  ; 
1876-7,  135. 

„  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States,  1871  to  October,  1879;  1879-80, 
16. 

„  Exports  and  Imports  into  Piussia,  1861-76,  with  ])alance 

of  bullion  exported,  1878-9,  41. 
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Table— ExiDorts  of  the  United  Kingdom  each  10  years,  present 
century,  1879-80,  94. 

,,  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  clearing 
house  totals,  and  bank  note  circidation,  1876-7,  138, 
139. 

„  Exports  and  Imports  into  United  States,  merchandise  and 
hullion,  1878-9,  43. 

„  Education :  children  presented  for  examination  in  public 
schools,  1874;  1875-6,  27. 

„  Education  :  cost  of  in  England  and  Wales,  1865-74  ; 
1875-6,  29. 

,,  Education:  evening  schools  report  of  the  Dake  of  New- 

castle's Commission,    1858,  number  of  scholars,   pro- 
portion of  the  sexes,  1876-7,  214,  215. 

„  Education  :  evening  schools  attendance,  1865-75,  with 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  number  presented  in  each 
standard,  1876-7,  216,  217. 

„  Education  :  science  papers  worked,  1863-75  ;  1876-7, 
227. 

,,  Education  Science  Classes  :  attendance  and  numljer  of 
schools,  1860-76  ;  1876-7,  226. 

,,  Education  :  grants  to  the  government  school  of  design,  and 

fees  fi'om  students,  1876-7,  221. 

„  Education:  school  accommodation  in  Manchester,  1875-6, 
34. 

„  Erauce  :  exports  and  imports  from,  1860-77,  with  annual 
average  increase  of  each  year  over  its  prodecessitrs, 
1878-9,  42. 

,,  Erauce  :  bullion  movements,  1853-66,  1867-74. 

,,  Eood  :    quantities    (jirincipal    imported    articles)  retained 

for  beverages,  also  tobacco,  1876-7,  167. 
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Table — Food  :    quantities   of  the   principal  articles  retained   for 

home  consumption,  1857-76  :   1876-7,  163. 
„         Food ;    imported,   1857-76,    animal,    cereal,    sugar,    and 

beverages,  1876-7,  158. 
„         Food :    wheat    and   meat,    Englissh    growth    and   fureigu 

importations,  1867-76  ;  1876-7,  170, 
„         Glass  Manufacture  :  number  of  hands  employed,  1851-61- 

71 ;  1875-e,  86. 
„         Glove    Trade  :    seat    and   number    of    bands    employed, 

1851-61-71  ;  1875-6,  87. 
„         Hatters  :    hands   employed   in    the    trade,    1851-61-71  ; 

1875-6,  86. 
„         Irish  banking   deposits   and    note   circulation  compared^ 

1876-7,  83. 
„         Landowners  of  England  and  Wales :  number  of  owners  of 

1,000  to  10,000  acres  classified  in  counties  with  rental, 

1875-6,  166. 
„         Landownei-s  of  England  and  Wales  :    extent   of  holdings 

rental,  number  of  large  and  small  owners   classified, 

1875-6,  165. 
„         Landowners  of  England  and  Wales  :  number  of  owners  of 

100  and  below  1,000  acres  classified  into  coimtics  with 

rental,  1875-6,  167. 
„         Landowners  of  England  and  Wales  :  condensed  summaries 

of  three  preceding  tables,  1875-6,  168-72. 
„         Law :    number   of    persons    engaged    in    administration^ 

1851-61-71  ;  1875-6,  107. 
„         Locomotive  Trades,  number  of  persons  employed,  census 

1851-61-71,  distinguishing  ages,  and  branch  of  trade, 

viz.,  railways,  canals,  and  horses,  1875-6,  101. 

„         Locomotive  Trades  :  persons  engaged  in  construction  and 
repair  of  roads,  &c.,  censiLs  1851-61-71  ;  1875-6,  102. 
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Table — London  Clearing  Banks:  list  of  country  agencies,  1876-7,  25. 

„         Manchester  :  rateable  value,  1875  ;  1875-6,  36. 

„  Miscellaneous  trades  :  distinguishing  number,  age,  and  sex 
of  persons  employed — census  1851-61-71  ;  1875-6,  99. 

„  Money  Market  :  monthly  pressure,  1825-44,  1845-74  ; 
1876-7,  112. 

„  Municipal  Finance :  population,  rateable  value,  and  local 
indebtedness  of  20  English  boroughs,  1877-8,  114. 

„         Pauperism  in  England,  1874  ;   1879-80,  19. 

„         Pauperism  and  Expenditure,  1878  :  1878-9,  105. 

„  Pauperism :  expenditure,  cost  of  administration,  and 
percentage  in  four  agricultural  counties,  1878-9,  91. 

J,  Permissive  Bill :  parliamentary  votes  upon,  1864-75  ; 
1875-6,  134, 

„  Persons  dealing  with  food,  drink,  and  stimulants,  1851-61- 
71,  distiugviishing  the  number  of  males  and  females, 
and  proportion  over  and  under  20  years  of  age,  1875-6, 
96. 

„  Prisons    (County   and  Boroiigh) :    accommodation,    daily 

average   of  prisoners,   and  cost,    1872-6,  earnings  for 
year  ending  September,  1876;  1877-8,  69,  72. 

J,  Prisons  (Convict)  :  showing  number  of  prisoners,  total 
cost,  total  vabae  of  labour,  nett  cost  and  nett  average 
charge  per  prisoner,  1876;  1877-8,  68. 

„  Prisons  (Wales)  :  accommodation,  daily  average  and  cost 

of  prisoners,  1872-76,  their  earnings,  total  number  of 
committals,  and  those  under  one  mXinth,  1877-8,  71. 

„  Prisons  :    total  commitals  to  the   county  prison   for   the 

Hundred  of  Salford,  1871-5  ;  1875-6,  116. 

„         Poor  Law  Expenditure,  1878-9,  SS. 
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Table — Poor  Law  Expenditure  in  seven  largo  Unions  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  administrative  cost,  and  percentage 
to  total  expenditure,  1878-9,  90. 

„  Poor  Law  Expenditvire  in  five  large  Unions  cost  of 
administration  and  percentage,  1878-9,  90. 

,,  Poor  Law  Statistics  :  number  of  persons  receiving  out-door 
relief  1872,  1875-6,  258. 

„  Population  :  townships  surrounding  Manchester,  census 
1871,  1875-6,  39. 

„  Professional  Classes:  numbers  at  census,  1851-61-71, 
distinguishing  sex,  1875-6,  105. 

,,  Property  Owners  :  number  of  persons  returned  under  this 
classification  at  census,  1851-61-71,  distinguishing  sex, 
1875-6,  107. 

„  Public  Services  :  number  of  persons  employed  in  1851-61- 
71,  1875-6,  91. 

„  Railway  Labourers :  number  and  cla,ssification,  census 
1851-61-71,  1875-6,  92. 

.,  Piesiduary  Table  of  persons  of  no  stated  occupation, 
census  1851-61-71,  distinguishing  sex,  1875-6,  108. 

,,  Russia:  exports  and  imports  into,  fx-om  186176,  with 
annual  average  increase  of  each  year  over  its  predeces- 
sor— also  balance  of  bullion  exported  in  each  year, 
1878-9,  41, 

„  Straw  Plait  and  Bonnet  Making ;  seats  of  and  hands 
employed,  1851-61-71,  1875-6,  88. 

„  Secondary  Occupations :  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
1851-61:71,  distinguishing  between  males  over  20 
yearg  of  age  and  under,  1875-6,  94. 

„         Science  Classes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1876-7,  228. 

„        Silver  Imports  from  the  United  States,  1877-8,  80. 
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Table — Silver  Imports  from  Germaay,  1872-7,  1877-78,  78. 

„  Scotch  Banking  Deposits  and  Circulation  compared,  1876-7, 
81. 

,,  Shopkeeping  Classes  (census  1851-61-71)  :  number  of 
males  and  females  employed,  distinguishing  those 
over  and  under  20  years  of  age,  1875-6,  97. 

,,         Trade   and   Commerce  :    balance   of  imports  since    1872, 

1878-9,  20. 
„         Trade  and  Commerce  :  exports  and  imports  of  British  and 

Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  Germany,  Holland, 

and  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 

world,  1870-3,  1878-9,  52. 
„         Trades  employing  few  females,  1875-6,  81. 

„         United  States :  exports  and  imports  from  1860  to  1878, 

1878-9,  43. 
„         United  States  Trade  with  Eagland,  1860  to  1878,  1878-9, 

44. 
„         Wheat  Crop,  England  :  10  years  ending  1878,  1878-9,  150. 

Taxes :  collection  and  re-distribution,  influence  on  trade,  1875-6, 
206-7 ;  change  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  Government 
taxes  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe :  influence  on  the  money 
market,  1875-6,  205. 

Taxation :  on  the  economic  importance  of  a  good  system  of 
collection,  1875-6,  207. 

Taunton :  relative  importance  in  16th  and  19th  century ;  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  woollen  trade,  1875-6,  152. 

Trade  and  Commerce,  1878-9,  14  ;  in  England,  1878,  1878-9,  45; 
in  1878-9,  1879-80,  9;  cheerful  prospects  1880,  1879-80,  17; 
effect  of  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals,  1875-6,  appen- 
dix ;  effect  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
1879-80,  13  ;  with  France,  1878-9,  22  ;  fluctuations  of  English 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  Central  Europe,  1870-7, 
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1878-9,  53  j  on  indications  of  returning  prosperity,  57; 
influence  of  tlie  Franco-German  War,  49 ;  on  the  increase  of 
foreign  competition,  37;  prices  inflation,  1873,  1878-9,  50; 
prospects  of,  in  England,  1879-80,  21 ;  with  Russia,  1878-9, 
21  ;  temporary  demand  for  Enghsh  manufactures,  United 
States,  and  Germany,  51  ;  unprofitable  character  of  English 
trade,  24  ;  with  the  United  States,  22,  23. 

Trade  Depression:  on  the  issue  of  £1  notes  as  a  remedy,  1878-9, 
141  ;  caiised  by  curtailed  supplies  of  gold,  1878-9,  140  ; 
Bagehot,  on,  1876-7,  27;  1878-9,  45;  as  causes,  1879-80,  10. 

Trade  :  consuming  department,  1879-80,  106  ;  distributing  depart- 
ment, 1879-80,  104;  on  the  economic  conditions  of  its 
prosperity,  1878-9,  120;  economic  conditions  of  prosperity, 
1879-80,  91;  Governmental  department,  97;  processes  of  its 
growth,  1878-9,  10;  producing  department,  1879-80,  102; 
the  revival  of,  9;  English:  statistics,  1878-9,  16;  on  symp- 
toms of  revival,  1879-80,  10;  in  its  relation  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  1875-6,  207;  prosperity  of,  dependent  on  national 
adaptability,  1878-9,  122;  unsound  economic  conditions  fatal 
to  prosperity,  123;  and  Credit,  13. 

Trade  Unions  :  arguments  urged  aguinst  the  science  of  political 
economy,  1878-9,  110;  on  their  economic  attitude,  1877-8, 
11 ;  influence  on  wages,  1878-9,  126  ;  and  pauperism,  1879-80, 
81 ;  and  political  economists,  1878-9,  108. 

Traice  (W.  H.  J.) :  "  facts  on  adult  education,"  1876-7,  207. 

Tramps  and  Vagrants  :  treatment  of,  1879-80,  79  ;  on  their  treat- 
ment, 1875-6,  251. 

Tread  Wheel:  a  degrading  means  of  punishment,  1875-6,  118; 
report  from  the  Governor  of  Taunton  Gaol,  comparing  five 
years  of  its  use  with  five  years  of  profitable  employment  ou 
the  number  of  re-committals,  119. 

Thrift :  quotation  from  Dr.  Smiles,  1878-9,  98. 
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Tooke  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  1844,  1876-7,  95,  97  ;    "  History 

of  Prices"  (quoted)  101. 
Town  Population  :    proportion  to  country  in  the  1 6th  and   1 9th 

centiu'ies,  1875-6,  145. 

Tudor  Period  (16th  century):  growth  of  English  nation,  1875-6, 
144. 


UxiTED  States:  commercial  activity  renewed,  1879-80,  10; 
economical  condition  1879,  13 ;  effect  of  the  agricultural 
activity  on  trade  prospects,  12;  enormous  wheat  supplies  of 
1879,  13  ;  extension  of  agriculture,  1878-9,  57;  foreign  trade 
of,  1878-9  ;  1879-80,  15  ;  growth  of  manufactures,  1878-9,  53  ; 
growth  of  the  cotton  trade,  1825  to  1875;  1876-7,  233; 
legacies  of  the  war  of  secession,  1878-9,  50 ;  national  banks, 
1876-7,  130;  return  of  commercial  confidence,  1870-80,  17; 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  1 4  ;  silver  exports  to  England, 
1877-8,  80;  the  silver  bill,  85;  upward  movement  of  prices, 
1879-80,  15;  transfer  of  capital  from  England,  1878-9,  25; 
and  English  trade,  22. 

United  Kingdom  Alliance:  its  aims  and  objects,  1875-6,  137; 
argument  against  its  policy  and  conduct,  128;  attitude  on 
the  question  of  compensation  to  publicans,  176;  fatal  policy 
in  the  exaction  of  pledges  from  parliamentary  candidates,  213  ; 
its  hopeless  and  obstructive  position,  135  ;  an  inconsistent 
body,  142;  an  obstacle  to  temperance  reform,  138;  objects, 
174;  prospects,  with  special  reference  to  the  objections  of 
Pi'ofessor  Jevons,  173;  and  its  prospects  of  success,  127; 
and  the  publicans,  135;  scheme  defended,  129;  and  vested 
interests,  135» 
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Vagrants  :  treatment  of,  1879-80,  78, 
Value:  Standards,  1878^9,  11. 


Wages  :  influetice  on  prices,  1878-9,  55  ;  influence  of  trade  unions 
on,  126;  on  the  natural  law  of,  125. 

Wales  :  population  at  census  of  1871  compared  with  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  16th  century,  1875-6,  155. 

Water  Supply  of  Manchester,  1875-6,  11. 

Watts  (John) ;  "the  next  step  in  primary  education,"  1878-9,  61. 

Welton  (Thos.  A.),  F.S.S.,  "on  the  Euglisli  census  of  occupations, 
1871,"  1875-6,  51;  "English  census  of  occupations,  1871," 
(second  paper),  1875-6,  79;  "stationary  populations,"  1879-80^ 
65. 

Wealth:  consumption,  1879-80,  107;  on  economy  of  i^roduction, 
102;  its  growth  in  England  since  1866,  1875-6,  208;  on  its 
production  and  distribution,  1878-9,  118 ;  science  of,  1879-80, 
91 ;  on  its  waste,  107. 

Wilkinson  {Thos.  Read)  on  the  future  province  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  1875-6,  22;  note,  on  the  currency  writings  of  Wm. 
Langton,  1875-6,  20-1 ;  note,  on  the  influence  of  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society  in  forming  public  opinion,  1875-6, 
21 ;  "on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  1875-6,"  9;  "index  to  the  transactions  of  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society,"  1853-4  to  1874-5, 

Whitworth's  Scholarships  :  benefits  to  science,  1876-7,  229. 

Woollen  Trade  :  ancient  seats  of,  1875-6,  152-3. 

Workhouse  Test :  report  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  local  government 
inspector,  1875-6,  253. 
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Workhouses:  moral  effect  en  paupers,  1879-80,  78;  on  their 
management,  1877-8,  15;  their  place  in  pauper  relief, 
1878-9,  97. 

Working  Men's  Clubs,  1877-8,  13. 


Yorkshire  Pexny  Bank,  1877-8,  34. 


